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PART  I. 

GRAVITATION  NEAR  THE  EARTH's  SURFACE. —  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
THE  OBELISK.  —  VARIATION  OP  TIME,  VELOCITY,  AND  DISTANCE 
REPRESENTED  BT  THE  ORDINATES  AND  AXIS  OP  THE  OBELISK. 
—  THE  OBELISCAL  AND  PARABOLIC  AREAS  COMPARED.  —  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  SUMMATION  OP  OBELISCAL  SERIES  OP  NUMBERS, 
SQUARES,  AND  CUBES. —  SERIES  OP  OBELISKS  AND  PYRAMIDS 
COMPARED  AND  SUMMED.  —  SERIES  TO  THE  SECOND,  FOURTH, 
AND  SIXTH  POWERS.  —  SERIES  OP  CUBES  CIRCUMSCRIBED  BT 
SQUARES.  —  THE  OBELISCAL  STAR  OR  CROSS. — COMPLEMENTARY 
OBELISCAL  SERIES. — PYLONIC  CURVE  GENERATED  BY  THE  OR- 
DINATE WHICH  VARIES  INVERSELY  AS  THE  ORDINATE  OP  THE 
OBELISK.  —  THE  HORN  OP  JUPITER  AMMON  FORMED  BY  THE 
SPIRAL  OBELISK. 

The  Laics  of  Gravitation  expounded  by  the  Geometrical  Pro^ 
perties  of  the  Obelislu 

It  was  found  by  Gtililco  that  a  heavy  body,  when  allowed 
to  fall  freely  from  a  state  of  rest  towards  the  earth,  described 
distances  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  times  elapsed 
during  the  descent;  or  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the 
velocities  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  descent. 

That  is,  at  the  end  of  the  1st  second  the  body  had  de- 
scribed a  distance  of  16yV  feet  Engli^h,  which  call  1  p. 
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At  the  end  of  the  2nd  second,   from  the  beginning  of 
motion,  the  body  had  described  a  distance  of  4  p. 
At  the  end  of  the  3rd  second,  a  distance  of  9  P. 
At  the  end  of  the  4th  second,  a  distance  of  16  p. 
Thus  the  distances  described  at  the  end  of 

1,      2,      3,      4    seconds  are 
P,     2\     3S     4^or 
1st  series  1,      4,      9,    16  p 

1,      4,      9 
2nd  series  1,      3,      5,      7  difference 

1>      3,      5 
3rd  series  1,      2,      2,      2  difference. 

Here  1,  4,  9,  16  p  are  the  series  of  distances  described  in 
1,  2,  3,  4,  seconds. 

1,3,  5,  7,  the  series  of  distances  described  In  each  second. 

1,  2,  2,  2,  the  series  of  incremental  distances  described  in 
each  second  more  than  was  described  in  the  preceding  second. 

During  the  first  second  the  distance  described  =  1  p.  If 
the  velocity  had  been  uniform  the  distance  would  have  been 
described  in  1  second  with  the  mean  velocity  =  half  the 
extreme  velocities  =^(04-2)=1p.  So  that  at  the  end  of 
the  1st  second  the  acquired  velocity  would  =  2  p.  The 
velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  second  would  = 
twice  the  mean  velocity  with  which  the  whole  distance  4  P 
was  described  in  two  seconds.  The  mean  velocity  will 
=  ^(0  +  4)=2p;  therefore  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the 
2nd  second  will  =  4  p ;  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  second  =  6  p ; 
at  the  end  of  the  4th  second  =  8  P. 

The  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  1st  second,  if  con- 
tinued uniform  during  the  2nd  second,  would,  of  itself,  have 
carried  the  body  2  p ;  but  during  the  2nd  second  the  body 
received  an  additional  accelerating  velocity  from  gravity 
equal  to  that  which  caused  it  to  describe  1  p  in  the  Ist 
second.  So  that  during  the  2nd  second  the  distance  described 
will  =2  +  1  =  3=1+2  p.  In  like  manner,  during  the  3rd 
second,  the  distance  described  will  =4  +  1=5  =  3  +  2  p.  In 
the  4th  second  6  +  1  =  7=5  +  2  p,  will  be  described. 
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The  distances  described  in  the  successive  seconds  will  be 

1,     3,     5,     7  P. 
The  velocities  at  the  beginning  of  the  lst>  2nd^  3rd,  and 
4th  seconds  will  be 

0,     2,     4,     6p, 
at  the  end  2,    4,     6,     8  P. 

The  mean  of  the  extreme  velocities  in  the  successive 
seconds  are 

1,     3,     5,     7, 

For 

K0  +  2)=l 
i(2  +  4)  =  3 
|(4  +  6)=5 
i(6-f8)=7. 

Generally,  the  distance  (2  n— 1)  p,  described  in  the  n^ 
second  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  will  be  uniformly  de- 
scribed with  the  mean  of  the  velocities  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  n^  second  ;  which  mean  velocity  will  = 
^(2n-2  +  2«)=(2w-l)p. 

The  whole  distance  described  during  n  seconds  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  time,  and  =  w^  P. 

At  the  end  of  the  descent  the  acquired  velocity  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  whole  time  elapsed,  and  =  2  n  P  in  a 
second. 

During  the  descent  equal  increments  of  velocity  2  p  are 
generated  during  each  second. 

Hence  the  effect  produced  by  gravity  may  be  regarded  as 
constant  for  so  small  a  distance  as  the  body  describes  while 
falling  fireely  near  the  earth's  surface. 

To  construct  the  Obelisk. 

When  a  body  falls  from  a  state  of  rest,  near  the  earth's 
surfiM^e,  by  the  action  of  gravity,  the  time  elapsed  and  the 
velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  descent  will  vary  as  the 
square  root  of  the  distance  described. 

A  body  falling  from  rest  will  describe  a  straight  line. 
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Let  the  point  whence  the  body  begins  to  fall  be  the  apex  of  the 
obelisk,  and  the  distance  described  be  along  the  axis.  (Jig,  I.) 
If  at  the  end  of  the  descent  a  straight 
line  be^  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
and  made = the  square  root  of  the  axis, 
this  line  will  be  an  ordinate,  and  equal 
the  square  root  of  the  axis. 

Since  the  ordinate  varies  as  axis 

and  time  varies  as  distance  * 
I  the  ordinate  will  represent  the  variation 
of  the  time  of  descent,  and  the  axis  that 
of  the  distance  described. 

So  that,  when  the  body  has  de- 
scended 1  P  along  the  axis,  let  an  or- 
dinate be  drawn  at  the  distance  of  unity 
from  the  apex  and  made  =  \/l,  or  1 ; 
this  ordinate  will  represent  1  second,  the 
time  of  describing  1  p  along  the  axis. 
Again  when  the  body  has  fallen  from 
the  apex  to  a  distance  of  4  P,  there  draw  an  ordinate  =  ^4 
=  2,  which  will  represent  the  time  2  seconds,  during  which 
the  body  fell  from  rest  to  a  distance  of  4  p.  When  the  body 
has  fidlen  from  the  apex  to  a  distance  of  9  P,  there  draw  an 
ordinate  =  \/9  =  3,  which  will  represent  3  seconds,  the  time 
of  falling  9  P.    Thus  any  number  of  ordinates  may  be  drawn, 

and  eacl)  made  =  the  axiA 

When  the  extremities  of  these  ordinates  are  joined  by 
straight  linesy  the  area  included  by  these  lines,  the  axis  and 
the  last  ordinate  will  be  an  obeliscal  area. 

The  ordinate  of  an  obeliscal  area  will  =  in  units  the 
number  of  beconds  elapsed  during  the  descent  from  the  apex 
to  the  ordinate ;  and  the  axis  will  =  in  units  the  number  of  p's 
described  during  the  descent  from  the  apex  to  the  ordinate. 

As  the  time  and  velocity  both  vary  as  the  square  root  of 
the  distance,  and  at  the  end  of 

1,  2,     3,     4  seconds 

2,  4,     6,     8p, 
are  the  acquired  velocities. 


Fig,  1. 
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Then  since  ordinates  made  equal  the  square  root  of  the 
axe.'?  represent  the  time?,  or  number  of  seconds  elapsed  during 
the  descent ;  it  follows,  that  double  ordinatea,  or  urdiiiatcs 
twice  the  length  of  the  correajjtinding  time  ordinates,  will 
represent  the  velocity  acquired  in  tlie  descent  from  the  afiex 
to  these  ordi nates. 

As  the  n^^  velocity  ordinate  will  equal  2  n,  or  twice  the 
corresponding  time  ordinate,  so  an  additional  ordinate  like 
the  time  ordinate  may  be  drawn  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis ; 
these  together  will  represent  the  velocity  ordinate.  So  that 
during  n  seconds  the  distance  described  will  =/i'  P,  and  the 
velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  descent  will  =2  n  p  in  a 
econd. 

When  the  ordinates  {Jiff*  6.)  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  are  bisected 
and  joined  at  the  extrcraitica  by  straight  Imes,  an  obeliscal 
..Area  is  turmed  equal  to  that  of  Jig.  1. 

An  obeliscal  sectional  axis  is  the  part  of  the  axis  inter* 
cepted  by  two  consecutive  ordinates,  and  are  as  I,  3,  5,  7. 

An  obeliscal  sectional  area  is  the  area  Included  between 
two  consecutive  ordinates, 

iSum  of  n  sectional  axes  =  whole  axis, 

or  l-h3  +  5-f  7  =  w». 
Sum  of  n  ordinates  =1  +2-h3-|-4  =  i;iH-l  ,n 
Difference  =  |>i—  1  .  «. 

Hence  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  sectional 
axe^  or  whole  axis  of  the  obelisk,  and  the  sum  of  the  cor- 
resiionding  ordinates  will  equal  ^  axis— J  ordinate^^w*  — |/*. 

Figs,  2,  and  3,  will  represent 

1st  series,  I,  2,  3,    4  time  ordinates. 
2nd    if      2,  4,  6»    8  velocity  ordinates. 
3rtl     M       If  4,  9»  IG  axes,  or  d. 
4  th     „       1,  3,  5,    7  sectional  axe^s  or  tL 
5th     „       1>  2,  2,    2  sectional  increments. 

The  1st  series  represents  the  time  onlInate*».  The  2ad 
scries  the  velocity  ordinates.  The  3rd  series  their  ct*rres[)oud* 
iug  axesj  or  distances  d,  described  from  the  apex  to  the  tttne  or 
velocity  ordinates.     The  4th  series  the  sectional  axes,  or  dis- 
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tanoes  d,  described  during  successlye   seconds.     The  5th 
series  is  formed  by  taking  from  each  term  of  the  4th  series 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  8. 

the  term  immediately  preceding.  Similarly,  the  4th  series  is 
formed  from  the  3rd  series ;  the  5th  series  form  the  incre- 
ments of  the  4  th  series ;  for  4  terms  of  the  5  th  series  =  the 
4th  term  of  the  4th  series.  So  the  terms  of  the  4th  series 
form  the  increments  of  the  3rd  series ;  since  4  terms  of  the 
4th  series  =  the  4th  term  of  the  3rd  series. 

Generally  n  terms  of  the  5th  series  =  the  n^  term  of  the 
4th  series ;  or  n  terms  of  the  4th  series  =  the  n^  term  of 
the  3rd  series. 

The  sum  of  4  terms  of  the  5th  series,  the  increments  of 
the  4th  series,  described  with  accelerating  velocities,  will  = 
the  sectional  axb  7,  described  with  an  accelerating  velocity 
during  one  second.  Also  the  mean  of  the  extreme  velocities 
with  which  the  sectional  axis  7  would  be  described  in  the 
4th  second  =  4(6  +  8) =7.  Also  n  terms  of  the  4th  series, 
the  sectional  axes,  or  distances  d,  described  in  n  successive 
seconds,  will  =  the  n^  term  of  the  3rd  series,  or  whole  axis, 
or  distance  D,  described  in  n  seconds. 


TIMB,   VBLOCITT,    AND   DI6TAKCE.  7 

The  mean  velocitj  with  which  the  axis  or  whole  distance 
D^  (n*F)  would  be  uniformly  described  in  n  seconds 

=  I  the  extreme  yelodties=  y(o+2 .  np) 
=  np  in  a  second. 
The  mean  velodty  with  which  the  sectional  axb  2it—  1 .  p, 
described  in  the  n^  second  would  be  uniformly  described  in 
one  second 

=  ^  the  extreme  velocities 
=  J(«—  I  X  2p  +  n  X  2p)=2n—  1 .  P. 
Or,  let  the  distance  described  =  100 .  p  =  axis.      The  time 
ordinate  will  =  \/lOO=  10  seconds^  and  the  velocity  acquired 
at  the  end  of  10  seconds,  or  of  the  descent,  will  =  twice  the 
time  ordinate  =2  v/l00=20 .  p. 

If  this  acquired  velocity  were  continued  uniform  during 
another  10  seconds,  the  distance  described  would  =  10  x  20p 
=  200. p=  twice  the  distance  described,  when  the  body  fell 
from  rest  till  the  acquired  velocity  equalled  20 .  P  a  second. 

The  velocities  acquired  and  the  distances  described  at  the 
end  of 

1,  2,  3,  4  seconds, 
are  2,  4,  6,  8  p  velocities, 

and  1,  4,  9,  16  P  distances. 

The  distance  described  in  4  seconds  with  an  accelerating 
velocity  will  =  the  distance  described  uniformly  in  4  seconds 
with  the  mean  velocity 

=4xK0  +  8)=4x4  =  16p. 

As  the  body  had  no  velocity  at  the  beginning  of  the  descent, 
the  mean  velocity  will  =  half  the  last  acquired  velocity. 

Hence  with  half  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  4 
seconds,  if  continued  uniform  during  4  seconds,  the  distance 
described  would  =  the  distance  described  in  4  seconds  with 
an  accelerating  velocity. 

Thus  the  axis  of  the  obelisk  represents  the  distance  de- 
scribed. The  single  ordinate,  made  =  the  square  root  of  the 
distance  or  axis,  will  represent  the  time  elapsed  during  the 
descent,  and  the  double  ordinate  will  represent  the  velocity 
acquired  at  the  end  of  the  time,  or  descent 

B  4 
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The  different  distances  intercepted  by  the  ordinates^  or 
the  sectional  axes,  will  represent  the  distances  1»  3,  5^  7p, 
described  during  the  Ist,  2nd9  3rd^  4th  seconds.  The  dis- 
tances I9  3^  5,  7  also  correspond  with  the  mean  velocities, 
or  with  the  mean  of  the  velocity  ordinates  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  second. 

The  axb  and  ordinates  are  multiples  of  the  same  unity, — 
that  of  the  obelisk. 

Unity  in  the  axis  =  1 .  p 

Unity  in  the  velocity  ordinates  =  1 .  p 

but  unity  in  the  time  ordinates  =  1  second. 

The  variation  of  velocity  and  distance  described  during 
each  of  six  successive  seconds  will  be  seen  below,  where 

«,  denotes  seconds ; 

V,  velocity  at  the  beginning  of  each  second ; 

ff,  the  additional  effect  of  gravity  during  each  second ; 

d,  distance  described  in  each  second ; 

v',  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  each  second ; 

D,  the  whole  distance  described  at  the  end  of  the  several 
seconds. 


s. 

V.    ff.     d. 

»'. 

D. 

1st. 

0+1=    1  .  . 

.  .   =   2  .  .  . 

.  =  1 

2nd. 

2+1=  3 . . 

.  .   =  4  .  . 

.   =  4 

3rd. 

4+1=  5 . . 

.  .   =   6  .  . 

.  .  =   9 

4th. 

6  +  1=  7  .  .  . 

.   =   8  .  . 

.  .   =16 

5th. 

8  +  1=  9  .  . 

.  .   =10  .  . 

.  .   =25 

6th. 

10+1  =  11  .  . 

•  •   =i?  •  • 

.  .   =36 

30          36 

42 

Half  the  sum  of  r  -f  half  the  sum  of  v'  =  ^30  -f  42  =  36.  Or 
the  mean  of  the  sum  of  the  velocities  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  of  the  six  seconds  =  36  =  sum  of  the  distances  d, 
described  during  six  seconds  =  whole  axis  =  ordinate  *=  6*. 

The  36  described   with  an  uniform  velocity  during   six 

seconds  will  =  —=6  during  each  second. 

The  mean  of  the  velocities  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  six 
seconds  =iO-f2x  6  =  6. 


THE  0BELI8CAL  AREA.  9 

Let  t.  d  denote  the  increment  of  i2  in  a  second^  then 
during 

8.       i.d.  d.                    D. 

let     =1  .  .  .  .  =1  .  .  .  .   =   1 

2nd.   =2  .  .  .  .  =3  .  .  .  .   =  4 

3rd.    =2  .  .  .  .  =5  .  .  .  .   =   9 

4th.    =  2  ....  =7  ...  .   =16 

7  16 

The  sum  of  t.  rf  =  7=rf,  described  in  the  fourth  second. 
The  sum  of  d=  16  =  D,  described  during  the  four  seconds. 
Let  t.  V  denote  the  increments  of  velocity  at  the  banning 
and  end  of  each  of  the  four  seconds. 
Then  at  the  beginning  of  the 

s,  t.  V.  V. 

Ist.    =0  ....  =0 

2nd.   =2  ....  =2 

3rd.    =2  ....  =4 

4th.    =2  ....  =6 
6 

At  the  end  of  the 

8.  I.  V-  V. 

Ist.     =2  ....  =2 

2nd.   =2  ....  =4 

3rd.    =2  ....  =6 

4th.    =2  .  .  .  .  =8 

8 

The  sum  of  t.  v  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  second 
=  6;  at  the  end  =8. 

Also  the  acquired  velocities  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  fourth  second  are  6  and  8. 

The  mean  =^6-1-8  =  7=  the  distance  described  in  the 
fourth  second. 

The  Obeliscal  Area, 

An  obeliscal  area  =^  the  area  of^^.  3,  or  the  whole  of^^. 
1.  or  6.,  and  is  coniiK)dcd  of  sectional  areas  intercepted  by  the 
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ordinates  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  defined  by  the  eectional  axes, 

1,3,5,7,9,  11. 

Fiff*  3.     1st   sectional   area=     |  or  |  of      lor    1* 
2nd  „  =  4i  9         3« 

3rd  „  =12^  25         5« 


5th  „  =40^  81         9^ 

6th  „  =6(>^  121        IV 

The  area  from  the  apex  to  the  1st  ordinate  =^,  and  f  the 
circumscribing  parallelogram  =  a  parabolic  area  =  |  axia  x 
ordinate  =  j  1  x  1  =  |. 

DifF6reDce=  |— ^=^  unity. 
Area  from  the  apex  to  the  2nd  ordinate =|  + 4^  =  5. 
I  axis  X  ordinate  =|4  x  2  =  |8=;5}, 
Diflerenee=5}  — 5  — J  — |p 

Area  from  the  apex  to  the  3rd  ordinate  =5  -f  12|=17^. 
f  axis  X  ordinat^  =  -|  9  x  3=-|  27  =  18. 

Difference  =^18-17i=^=i. 

Thus  the  curvilinear  or  parabolic  areas  wUl  exceed  the 
obeliscal  areas  contained  by  straight  lines  by  ^,  f,  |,  |^ 
f ,  f ,  correeponding  to  the  ordinates  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6t 

So  that  the  difference  between  the  curvUinear  area  and 
the  area  included  by  straight  lines,  or  the  parabolic  and 
obeliscal  areas  at  the  6th  ordinate  will  be  six  times  greater 
than  the  difference  between  these  two  areas  at  the  let  ordi- 
nate* 

The  difference  between  the  two  areas  at  the  1st  and  nth 
ordinate  will  be  as  ^1  :  ^n. 

Thus  as  71  increases  the  two  areas  will  continually  approach 
to  equality;  since  -|ft^— ^n  will  continually  approach  to  ^«^ 

For  parabolic  area  =  ^  axis  x  ordinate. 

and  obeliscal  aTQa=^n^  —  ^n, 

Figs,  4^  5.     The  sum  of  the  series 

l»+3»+5^  +  7^  +  9*+lP=286==}«a-»«, 
Axis  ^1  +  3  +  5-f  7-h9+ll=ii»=36. 
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Ordinate =2n. 

§  axis  X  ordinate 

=  f  n*x2n 

=  Jn»=|  6»=288, 
and  288— 286=2  =  ^6  =  ^n. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5 1 


Fig.  5. 


Hence  the  sum  of  the  series  =^n*—ln,  and  ^  the  sum 
of  the  series  =§n*— ^n=:the  single  obeliscal  area. 

Fiff.  3.  The  sectional  areas  along  the  sectional  axes, 
1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  Stc,  and  between  the  ordinatcs  0  and  1,  1 
and  2,  2  and  3,  &c.,  are 


1  . 
3  . 
5  . 
7  . 
9  . 
11  . 


I 

Tl  — 


0x1  +  1=  i=  Ix 
2x2  +  i=  4J=  3xli  = 
4x3  +  i  =  12i=  6x2J  = 
6x4  +  J  =  24»=  7x3J  = 
8x5  +  i=40i=  9x4J  = 
10x6+J=60J  =  llx5J  = 

IA3 


iof 

1» 

>S 

3» 

S9 

5» 

5> 

7« 

f» 

9» 

W 

11* 
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266^, 


circuiuecrihing  parallelogram  =  axis  x  ordinate 

=  36x6=216. 
Parabolic  area  =  s  2 1 6  =:  144. 
144-143  =  1 
Obeliscal  area  =  ^«^->  =  16^-^6  =  143. 

Though  the  actual   difference   between  every  two  eorre- ' 
sponding   obeli  ecal    and    parabolic    sectional  area  a  equals  ^ 
unity;  yet  the  relative  difference  between  two  such  areas 
will  be  greater  nearer  the  apex,  and  less  as  the  ordinates  re- 
cede from  the  apex. 

Generally  the  corresponding  areas  of  the  n***  section  will 
be  as  1 .  2rt— l^ :  ^  2«— lV^« 

When  71  =  6,  the  areaa  will  be  as  60|  :  61|. 
When  w=  12,  the  areas  will  be  aa  264 1 
The  sum  of  the  two  ordinates  =  the  axis  of  an  obeliscal 
sectional  area.  As  the  successive  secti^inal  axes,  or 
distance  between  the  two  ordinates,  are  continually 
increasing  by  2,  while  the  difference  between  the 
two  ordinates, —  unity,  —  remains  the  same,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  opposite  sides  of  the  single  obelisk 
(^^'6.),  will  continually  approach  to  parallelism,  but 
which  they  can  never  attain  ;  for  how  great  so- 
ever the  sectional  axes,  or  the  sun^  of  the  two  ordi- 
nates  may  be,  still  their  difference  will  equal  unity, 
so  the  sides  of  a  sectional  obelisca!  area  can  never 
become  parallel  to  the  axis. 

The  two  sides  of  an  obeliscal  sectional  area  are 
always  equal,  and  the    two   ordinates  are  always 
paralleL    If  the  two  ordinates  were  ako  equals  then 
the  four  sides  would  form  a  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram, the  opposite  sides  of  wliich  would  be  parallel 
Fiff.  6.       to  each  other,  as  are  the  ordinates. 
Au  ordinate  equal  the  mean  ordinate  of  any  obeliscal  sec- 
tional area  will  always  correspond  to  an  axis  equal   to  the 
distance  from  the  apex  to  the  point  of  bisection  of  that  sec- 
tional axis,  less  |  unity,  a  constant  quantity. 

For  the  sectional  axis  interceiitcd  by  the  n— 1  and  i**'" 
ordinates  =  2^—1,  the  half  of  which  =  n  —  ^=  the  mean  of 
tlie  two  ordinates  n—l  and  «. 
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So  the  wbole  axis  from  the  apex  to  the  point  of  bisection 
of  the  sectional  axis  will 

But  the  nx'is  corresponding  to  the  ordinate  n  —  ^  will  =  7i  — ^ 
—  n'^  —  n-hii  which  i&  less  than  ?/'*  —  »  + ^  by  |.  Ilcnce  the 
mean  ordiniitc  of  the  1st  eectional  area,  which  =  ^,  will  be  at 
the  tlitftitnce  from  the  apex  :=  ^  — 1  =  |  unity;  so  that  an  or- 
dinate drawn  at  I  from  theai>ex,  and  made  —  ^  unity,  will  be 
an  ordinate  to  the  parabola. 

The  parabolic  area  of  the  let  section  will  be  to  the  corre- 
eponding  obeliscal  area  :  :  |  :  ^  : :  4  :  3. 

The  ordinates  of  the  parabolic  and  obeliscal  area  are  equal 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  section,  but  the  intermediate 
ordinates  of  the  parabola  are  greater  than  the  corresponding 
intermediate  ordinates  of  the  obeliscal  area*  This  difference  of 
the  ordinates  makes  a  sectional  area  of  the  parabola  exceed 
the  corresponding  sectional  obeliscal  area  by  I  unity. 

If  the  double  ordinates,  like  the  velocity  ordinatea,  were 
made  ordinates  of  an  obeliscal  area;  then  the  successive  sec- 
tional areas  would  equal  V,  3',  5^  7*  (Ftt/»,  3,  4,  5),  or  equal 
twice  the  single  obeliscal  series  of  sectional  areas  of  Fi<^s*  L 
or  r>.  Then  each  parabolic  sectional  area  will  exceed  the 
corresponding  obelisciU  sectional  by  ^  of  l. 


7%^  Construction  and  Summation  of  Obeliscal  Series, 


The  sum  of  the  series  1  4-2  +  3  +  4,  &c.  =  J  wTl  •  «* 
Fiff.  7  —  2.     The  number  of  squares  of  unity  ^  1  +  2  +  3  + 
4  +  5  +  0 

=  j  the  area  of  the  triangle  +  J  <> 
=  iCx6  +  J  6 
=  J  It  xi»  +  i  n 
==J  n+  I  .  n. 

Fig.  7.     The  sum  of  the  series  P  +  2>  +  3*  +  4^  &c.  = 
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I  axis  X  ordinate  =  f  the   circumscribing  parallelogram^  or 


Jn-|-l.n.n  +  ^, 


/ 


f 


^ 


m 


2Z 


i   ■    ■    4    J    a 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  7—2. 


Foraxi8=8um  of  the  series  14-2  +  3+4,  &c.  =  J  n+1 .  n; 
but  here  the  ordinate  =  ^  of  unity  more  than  the  number  of 
terms^  or  side  of  the  last  square.     Or  ordinate = 

Sum  of  the  series  =  |  axis  x  ordinate 


=  n  +  i 


=  A  ofi 


3 
1 


n+1 . n . n+i 


=  i  n+1  .  n.  11  +  ^ 


The  circumscribing  parallelogram  will  =  j^n  +  lxnxn+i 

=  axis  X  ordi- 
nate. 

Also  by  construction  the  sum  of  the  areas  limited  by  the 
ordinates  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  squares 
=  ^  n+1  .  n  .  n  +  ^. 

For  the  straight  line  joining  the  two  ordinates  8-|-  and  7^ 
cuts  off  a  triangle  from  the  square  of  8  =  the  triangle  added 
to  the  same  square ;  consequently  the  area  contained  by  this 
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Btrafglit  line,  the  sectional  axis  8,  and  the  two  ordinates 
will  —  the  square  of  8. 

These  series  of  areas  would  form  an  obeliscal  area  ===  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  equarea* 

Fiff.  7.  The  ordinate  of  the  series  of  squares  ==  n-f-|, 
the  square  of  which  ^  n+1,  n-^\  =  twice  the  axis  of 
the  squares  -f  \, 

In  order  to  construct  a  parabolic  area,  the  axis  should 
vary  as  the  square  of  the  ordinate-  If  n+^l^  the  ordinate  of 
the  series  of  squares,  he  made  the  ordinate  of  a  parabolic 
area,  the  corresponding    axis   should  =  -*  (ti -|- 1  .  jr* 4- 1)   = 

I  j»+  1  .  « 4- -J^  or  =  ^  ordinate^  of  the  parabolic  area  =  the 
axis  of  the  squares  +  ^. 

lleuce  the  parabolic  area  will  have  an  axis  greater  than 
the  series  of  squares  by  ^  unity;   or  equal    ^ordinate'*  = 

This  parabolic  area  will  =  j  axis  x  ordinate 

^  I  of  I  ordinate^  x  ordinate 
=  }  ordinate    =  ^  n-{-^ 

The  apex  of  the  parabola  will  be  in  the  produced  axis  of 

the  squares  at  the  distance  of  ^  above  the  first  square.  The 
j»**"  ordinate  of  the  squares,  which  =  «-f^j  will  be  common 
to  both  areas ;  but  the  parabolic  area  being  curvilinear,  the 

ordinate  will  continually  vary  as  axis  ^  from  the  apex  to  the  n^** 
ordinate,  which  parabolic  area  eo  generated  will  be  to  the 
corresponding  series  of  n  squares, 

as  I  w  +  ^    :  ^n-f  1  .  »  .  »  +  ^ 

Difference  =  i(i«  +  i) 
^iV^+l^'  1 
Fif/.  7.   The  difFerence  between  the  two  areas  at  the  8*** 
ordinate,  which  are  as  204*708  :  204, 

will  =  -708,  or  =xi=^+ J^ 
and^i»  +  ^=W  +  lV' 
When  n  =  24  the  two  areas  are  as  4902-041  :  4900. 


le 
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of  1  square  of 


Difference  =2-041  =  2^ 
Rnd  ^  n  -{-^  =  2^^, 

lV'*  +  ir5'— j¥  ^^  **   Bquares  of  unity    -f  ^ 
unity. 

Fiff,  7,  The  parabolic  area  corresponding  to  the  series  of 
squares  has  the  apex  -^  1^  above  the  single  obcliscal  or  para- 
bolic area  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis.  In  order  to  com- 
pare the  two  parabolic  areas  having  a  common  axis,  let  the 
two  apices  coincide.  The  parabolic  area  corresponding  to  the 
oboliscal  area,  will  be  to  the  parabolic  area  corresponding  to 
the  series  of  squares, 

f  axis  X  ordinate  V  72, 

^  axis  X  2  azis^ 

2* 

or  as  side  to  diagonal  of  a  square.     Hence  the  first  double 
Darabolic  area  will  be  to  the  parabolic  area  of  the  squares,  as 

2  : 2» 
2^ :  1 

or  as  diagonal  to  side  of  a  square. 

The  difference  between  the  lat  parabolic  area  and  the 
1st  equare,  or  the  difference  between  the  two  areas  to  the 
let  ordinate,  will  =  ^ju  -h  /^ 

1  J      ~      V  4  B* 

The  difference  between  the  two  areas  to  the  2nd  ordinate  will 


as  f  axis  x  ordinate  6 
f  axis  X  a:^i8' 
1 


from  which  take 


+  Ti^j  the  1st  difference,  and  ^  will  = 


the  difference  to  be  added  to  the  2nd  square  to  equal  the 
corrcBponding  parabolic  sectional  area. 

So  the  difference  bctw^een  every  two  corresponding  sec- 
tional areas  in  succession  will  =  -^  unity. 


As  ri  increases,  the  area  of  the  scncs  of  squares  y  n  +  1  .  n  . ' 

w  +  ^,  will  continually  approach  to  equality  with  i  w  +  ^  *  the 
corres|>oiidiiig  parabolic  area;    though  their  difference  -^n 
+  ^^  will  continually  increase. 
Also,  whatever  be  the  increase  of  «,  the  last^  or  n*^  square 
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will  be  less  by  -^  unity  than  the  corresponding  parabolic 
sectional  area. 

The  parabolic  area  may  also  be  represented  in  terms  of 
the  axis.     For  parabolic  area  =  f  axis  x  ordinate^ 

=  f  axb  X  2  axis  'f 
=  J  2  axis  X  2  axis^ 
=  ^2  axis*. 
The  series  of  squares  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  axis  shall 
divide  the  series  into  two  equal  parts. 

Fiff.  8.  The  sum  of  the  series  2»  +  4»  +  6»,  &c.,  will  = 
f  n+l  .  n  .  2n— 1,  or  =  Jn+l  .  n  .  n  +  -J> 


-- 

^  h-i— 1 

- 

^                , 

1 

1 

-+-"-- 

j 

Fi^.  8. 

Since  the  sum  of  1  -f  2  +  3,  &c  =  ^n-f  I  .  n, 
.*.  the  sum  of  2-f  4-f  6,  &c.  =     n -f  I  .  n, 
=  the  axb  of  the  series  2* +4* +  6*,  &c,  and  the  ordi- 
nate will=2n-f  I,  or  2  .  n-f  ^ 

f  axis  X  ordinate^        or  f  it  -f  1  •  n  .  2  n  +  ^, 
or  I  n-f  1   .  n  .  iTfl, 
will  =  the  sum  of  the  series  2* +  4* +6*. 
VOL.  I.  c 
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Thus  the  axis  and  ordinate  of  n  terms  of  the  series  2'  +  4' 
4-6'  will  be  double  the  axis  and  ordinate  of  n  terms  of  the 
series  1^  +  2' +  3*,  and  their  areas  will  be  as  their  rectangles, 
or  as  4  I  1. 

The  parabolic  area  corresponding  to  the  series  of  squares 
2*4-4*4-6*  will  have  an  axb  =  the  axis  of  the  squares  4-  i, 
in  order  that  the  parabolic  axis  may  vary  as  ordinate^  of  the 
squares,  or  vary  as  (2  .  n4--J^) 

axis  of  squares  =  n  4- 1  .  « 
ordinate  =  2  n4--J- 

ordinate'  =4(n4-i)^ 

=  4(nn,n4-i) 
^ordinate*  =nTT.n4-i 

=  axis  of  squares  4-  -1 
=  axis  of  parabolic  area. 
Hence  parabolic  area  will  =  ^  axis  x  ordinate 

=  f  of  -J^  ordinate  *  x  ordinate 

-J^  ordinate^  =  i(2.n4-i)* 


or  f  axb  x  ordinate 


i 


=  •§-  axis  X  4  axis 
=  4  axis  X  2  .  axis  ' 


=  4  axis 


4 


3 


The  parabolic  area  will  be  to  the  corresponding  series  of 
It  squares 

a8^(2,n4-i)^  I  j^Tl.  n  .iTTj 

The  difference  =  i  (in4-i) 
=    A'l+A 
=      i^+i- 
Fig.  4,  6.  The  sum  of  the  series  1*4-3*4-6*4-7*,  will  = 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  single  obeliscal  area  =  \ 
(P  4-  3*  4-  5*  4-  7^)  =  f  w*  -  ^  n.,  {Jig.  3.) ;  consequently  the 
double  obeliscal  area,  or  the  sum  of  1*4-3*4-5*4-7*,  will  = 
4  n^  -  ^  n. 

The  single  parabolic  area  ^  ^n^ 

.;.  the  double  parabolic  area  will  -^  ^n\ 
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The  single  parabolic  area  exceeds  the  single  obeliscal  area 
by  ^  unity  in  each  corresponding  sectional  area. 

.'.  the  double  parabolic  area  will  exceed  the  double 
obeliscal  area  -^  unity  in  each  sectional  area. 

Ist  S.     1+4  +  9  +  16  +  25  +  36  =  91 
2ndS.         4       +16         +36  =  56 

3rd  S.    1        +9         +25         =35 

Sum  of  the  1st  series  to  n  terms 

=  ^  n+1  .  n.  n+^ 
=  91  when  n  =  6. 

Sum  of  ^  n  terms  of  the  2nd  series  =  4  times  the  sum  of 
^  n  terms  of  the  1st  series ; 

as     1+    4+  9=14 

and4  +  16  +  36  =  56=4x  14; 

or  n  terms  of  the  2nd  series  =  4  times  n  terms  of  tbe  1st 
series,  and  n  terms  of  the  3rd  series  =  ^  n'— -^  n. 
Hence  sum  of 


n  terms  of  Ist  series  =  ^  n  + 1 .  « .  n  +  ^ 
n  terms  of  2nd  series  =  ^  n+ 1 .  n .  «  +  ^ 
n  terms  of  3rd  series  =  ^  n^—^n. 
1st  series   =  P  +  2«  +  3«+4*+  5»+   6»  =     91 
2ndserie8  =  2»  +  4«  +  6»  +  8>+10>+12»  =  364 
3rd  series  =  l»+3«  +  5«  +  7>+   9>+ll»  =  286 
when  n  =  6. 

The  difference  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  series  will  equal 
3  +  7  +  11  +  15  +  19  +  23  =  78, 
or  2n*  +  ii=iS. 

1st  5.  =  P  +  2«  +  3^  +  4^  +  5«  +  6»=91 
2nd  S.  =         2^         +4»       +6^  =  56 
3rd  S.  =  V         +3^         +5>      =35 
5.  Ist   =  i.n+1  .n.  w+^=91  when  «  =  6 
S.  2nd  =  A  n  +  1 .  n  .  w+T  =56  when  n  =  3 
S.  3rd   =         difference        =35 

=  A  ii»— I  n  =35  when  n  =  3. 
c  2 
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Sumof  l»-f2«  +  3«=  14 

and  4  X  14=56  =  sum  of  2nd  series. 
Hence  the  sum  of  the  2nd  series  =  4  times  the  sum  of 
^  n  terms  of  the  Ist  series  =  4  x  14  =  56. 

The  difference  between  the  Iwo  series  =  the  sum  of  ^  n 
terms  of  the  3rd  series. 

To  sum  the  series  1+3  +  5,  &c 
sum  of  1+2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6  =  21 
2    +    4    +    6  =  12 
1     +    3    +    5       =9 

1  +  2  +  3  =  6,  and  2x6  =  12  =  sum  of  second  series,  which 
subtract  from  the  first  series  =  21  — 12  =  9  =  sum  of  3rd 
series. 

Or,  S.  of-^n  terms  of  the  1st  series  x  by  2  =  &  of  ^  n 
terms  of  the  2nd  series,  which  subtracted  from  n  terms  of  the 
1st  series  =  S.  of  -^n  terms  of  the  3rd  series. 

The  Formation  of  Increasing  Series  from  a  Series  in  which 
all  the  Terms  are  equals  excepting  the  first. 

By  reversing  the  order  of  the  three  series,  the  least  will 
be  placed  the  first,  from  which  the  other  two  increasing 
series  will  be  formed  thus: — 

1,    2,      2,      2,      2,      2      Sum  =  2n— 1. 
and  forms  1,    3,      5,      7,      9,    11  =w^ 

and  forms  1,    4,      9,    16,    25,    36  =^n+l.n.n  +  5^ 

and  forms  1,    5,    14,    30,    bb,   91 

The  first  series  represents  the  incremental  distances  de- 
scribed in  each  second  more  than  was  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding second. 

The  second  series  represents  the  distances  described  in 
each  of  the  n  seconds.  So  that  the  distance  described  in  the 
n^^  second  will  =  the  sum  of  the  incremental  distances 
described  during  n  seconds. 

The  third  series  represents  the  whole  distances  described 
during  the  several  descents  from  the  apex  to  the  different 
ordinates ;  as  the  whole  distance  described  during  n  seconds 
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from  the  apex  to  the  n^  ordinate  will  =  the  sum  of  the  dis- 
tances described  daring  each  of  the  n  seconds. 

The  formation  of  these  series  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  the  triangle^  j^.  7—2.5  where  the  first  horizontal  line 
=1+2+2+2+2+2 
=  6  times  2  less  1  =  2x6  —  1  =  11 
=n  times  2  less  l=2n— 1. 
Again^  2n— 1  forms  the  columnar  series  1,3,  6,  7,  9,  11^ 
the  sum  of  which  series  =  the  area  of  the  triangle  when 
each  square  =2^  and  each  ^  square=l. 

Ist  series,  1  +  2  +  2  +  2  +  2  +  2  Sum=2n— 1. 

1+2+2+2+2 

1+2+2+2 

1+2  +  2 

1  +  2 

1 

2nd,  formed  from  2n  — 1  =  1+3  +  5  +  7  +  9+11.  Sum  =  «^ 

The  area  of  the  triangle  =  1+2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6  squares, 
each =2  in  area,  less  6  half  squares, 

=  ^  n+1  .  n  less  |n 
=  i7x6-^n 
=      21   -3=18  squares. 
Or  the  triangle  will  contain  36  half  squares  =  sum  of 
l+3  +  5  +  7  +  9  +  ll=ii> 
Next,   1  +  3+   5+   7+   9  +  11 
1+   3+   5+7+9 
1+   3+   5+   7 
1+   3+   5 
1+   3 

1^ 

1+4+  9+16  +  25  +  36  Sum=i^+T.  «  .  nT]. 

1+  4+  9+16  +  25 

1+  4+  9+16 

1+  4+  9 

1+  4 

1 


1  +  5+14  +  30  +  55  +  91,    which  is  formed  from 
c  3 


J«+  1  .  w./i  +]. 
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The  series  1+4  +  9,  or  1^+2^ +  3M8  represented  by  the 
complementary  area  of  the  obeliscal  series,^.  7.a. 

These  series  and  others  may  be  formed  from  the 
column  of  units,  and  line  of  twos,  by  adding  toge- 
ther two  numbers  in  a  diagonal  line  to  form  a 
third;  the  third  with  its  diagonal  number  will 
form  a  fourth,  and  so  the  numbers  may  be  in- 
creased to  any  extent 


1 

1 
J_ 

* 

4 

11 

Ae 

i2+l=3 

2  +  3 

=  5 

3+1=4 

5  +  4 

=  9 

4  +  1=5 

9  +  5 

=  14 

2,      2,        2, 

2, 

2 

3,      6,        7, 

9, 

11 

4,      9,      16, 

25, 

36 

5,    14,      30, 

55, 

91 

6,    20,      50, 

105, 

196 

7,    27,      77, 

182, 

378 

8,    35,    112, 

294, 

672 

9,    44,    156, 

450, 

1122 

Fig,  7.0. 

The  sum  of  any  line  of  numbers  =  the  number  below  the 
last  term  =  the  sum  of  the  preceding  column : 

as  the  line   =        1+5  +  14       =20, 
and  the  column  =2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6  =20. 

The  two  series  cross  each  other  at  5,  the  last  term  but  one 
in  both  series. 

The  last  terms  of  the  two  series  together=14  +  6=20, 
the  sum  of  either  series. 

Again,  36,  the  axis  corresponding  to  the  6th  ordinate  of 
the  obeliscal  area,  or  distance  described  in  6  seconds,  =  the 
sum  of  6  sectional  areas,  or = the  line  of  series  1  +  3  +  5  +  7 
+  9  +  11  =  36. 

25  is  the  distance  described  in  5  seconds, 
9  «  "  in  the  5*^, 

and  9  +  2  =  11     "  "  «     6^. 

The  distance  described  in  6  second8=25  +  ll=36=the 
column  2  +  9  +  25. 
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Thus  the  line  of  series =t1ie  column  of  series = the  sum  of 
the  last  terms  of  both  series = the  sum  of  either  series. 

Fig.  7.  The  sum  of  the  series  of  cubes  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 

7, 8=(J  n  +  1 .  n)*=axi8*. 

Fori  +2  +3  +4  +6  +6  -+7  +8  =  Jn+l  .  n    = 

axis  =     369 
and      l»+2^  +  3»  +  4»  +  5»  +  6»  +  7»  +  8»=(^7HfT>ny  = 

axis' =1296, 
as  before  call  the  ordinate  n+i^ 
then  the  last  or  8^  ordinate =8*5, 

axis  X  ordinate   =36  x  8'5  * 


i  axis  X  ordinate  =^36  x  72-26  =  1300'6, 
but  the  series  of  cubes  =  1296 

difference  =        4*6 

=      V 

The  first  ordinate  will =1*5, 

then -^  axb  X  ordinate  =-^1  x  1*5   =1*125, 

Ist  cube=l 


difference=    '125=4. 
The  2nd  ordinate =2*5, 

4  axis  x  ordinate   =  ^  x  2^*  =  9*375, 
The  2  cubes=  1»  and  2'  =  9 

difference  =    -375= f. 


So  ^  axis  X  ordinate    exceeds  the  1st  cube  by  \  cube  of  1, 
the  1st  and  2nd  cubes,  or  l»  +  2*  "    |, 

l»  +  2«  +  3»  **    A, 

l»  +  2«  +  3«+4»      "    V* 
V +  8^"    V- 


So  the  sectional  solids  having  ordinate  =(n+iy  exceed 
l^  2»,  3»,  4»,  5»,  6»,  7»,  8» 

by  i>  i*  i»  V»  V*  V*  V»  V 

less       K   A.   A.    ^    i^.  <J    ^^ 

ipoo  8*      a>      8>        8   »      8  >      8  >      8 

or  -J^   I:,  1^,    8^,     1^,    1^,    ^,    f , 

the  sum  of  which  =  ^9  or  4-^  cubes  of  unity  for  the  series  of 

8  cube8=|  axis. 

c  4 
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Or  sum  of  the  8  sectional  solids=-|-  axis  x  ordinate^ 


€i 

It 

=:^  axisxS'S'*. 

i€ 

€i 

=^  axis  X  72-25. 

€t 

€t 

= (-J.  axis  X  2  axis)  -f  ^  axis, 

€( 

t€ 

=     axis* +  i  axis. 

Instead  of  taking  the  ordinate  =  (n  +  ^)\ 
let  the  ordinate  ^=(n+i)*-i 

=  n'  +  n=n+l  .n 
axis  X  ordinate  ^=^  n+I  .  nxn+  1 


i  axis  X  ordinate    =  J  (n+1  .  «)^ 

content =(JwTl  .  n)*=axis 
when  n=8=(i9x8)*  =  36«=1296  =  the  content  of  the  8 

cubes.  

Thus  the  series  of  n  cubes  of  1,  2,  3  &c.,  will  =  (^  w  +  I .  n)* 

=  axis  =  as  many  cubes  of  1  as  the  axis  contains  squares 
of  I. 

Since  the  ordinate  *  a.  axis^  or  ordinate  oc  axis^  the  solid 
will  be  of  the  parabolic  form,  and  the  content  =  the  sum  of 
the  series  of  cubes^  both  having  equal  axes. 
Fiff.  8.     Sum  23  +  4»  +  63  +  8«+10«  =  1800 

axi8=2xi«  +  l  .  w  =  2xaxi8  1  +  2  +  3 
=2  +  4  +  6  &c.  =n+l  .  n. 
Let  ordinate  =  2n  + 1 

axis  X  ordinate  *=n+ 1  .  n  .  (2ii+ 1)^ 
Here  the  sectional  solids  having  ordinate  *  c=(2n+  1)*  will 

exceed 

2»,    4»,     63,       S\     10» 

by  1,      3,      6,      10,      15 

less  1,      3,        6,      10 

or  1,      2,      3,        4,        5, 

the  sum  =  ^n+ 1  .  n=  15,  or  15  cubes  of  1  for  the  series  of 
5  cubes,  or  36  cubes  of  1  for  the  series  of  8  cubes,  which 
=  y  axis. 
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Let  the  ordinate  *  =(2ji+  1)»-  1 

=4(ji+l.«) 

axis  X  ordinate  '  =«+ 1  .  «  •  4(ji  + 1  .  ») 
=4(iTT .  ny 

^  axis  X  ordinate  *  =2(ji+  1  .  n)* 

content  =2  axis *=2x  (6x5/=  1800, 
when  11  =5. 

Here  the  ordinate  x  axis  ,  so  the  solid  will  be  parabdic, 
and  the  content  =  the  series  of  cabes,  both  having  equal 
axes. 

The  content  of  n  terms  of  2>  +  4'+6'=8  times  that  of  u 
terms  of  l'  +  2*  +  3'.  Thus  the  series  of  m  cubes  of  2,  4,  6 
will  =2(STl  .  «/ =  2  xiS  *• 

Fiffs.  4,  5.     Sum  P  +  3»+5'  +  7'+9*  +  ll'=2556 
axis  =1+3  +  5  &C.  =«*. 

Liet  ordinate  =2ii,  then  ordinate  will  a  axis  ,  and  a  para- 
bolic solid  will  be  generated  by  the  ordinateS  or  2u  - 
^  axis  X  ordinate   =|n*x2ii 

when  ii  =  l  =  il*x2"xT=2,difference=2— 1  =  1 
ii  =  6  =  J6»x2x6'  =  2592 
6  cubes  =2556 
difference  =     36 

When  11=1  difference  =  2—  1=  1 

11  =  2           „  =  32-  28=  4 

11=3           „  =  162-  153=  9 

•  •  • 

11  =  6  „         =2592-2556=36. 

The  parabolic  sectional  solids  when  ordinate'  =211*  wiU 
exceed 

1',     3».     5»,       7»,       9»,     IV 
bj  1,      4,      9,       16,      25,      36 
leag  1,      4,         9,      16,      25 

or  1,      3,      5,         7,        9,       11 
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Sum  =11^ =6^ =36,  or  36  cubes  of  1  for  the  series  of  6  cubes 
=  axis. 
Let  ordinate  *  =(2ny-2 

J  axis  X  ordinate  ^=Jn»x(2n*- 2) =2ii*-n« 
when«=l=^l»x(2«  -2)=1 

n=2  =  ^2«x(V  -2)=28 

•  •        • 

•  •        • 

*n=6=i6>x(12«-2)=2556, 

or  sum  of  6  terms  of  l«+3'  +  5*  &c.  2556. 

Thus  the  parabolic  solid  =  sum  of  the  series  of  cubes  + 
axis,  both  having  a  common  axis, 

=  in«x(2;S'-2)  +  n* 

=2n*-n^  +  n»=2n*  =  2  axis^; 

therefore  sum  of  l*  +  3'+5'  &c.  =2  axis «  —  axis  =2n*— n«. 

The  axis  of  the  series  of  8  cubes  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 
(Jig.  7.)=^n4-  l.n=36,  and  the  content  of  the  series  =axis^ 

The  axb  of  the  series  of  6  cubes  of  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11, 
(^figs.  4,  5.)=n^=36,  and  the  corresponding  parabolic  solid, 
having  the  same  axis,  =  2  axis  ^. 

.'.  the  series  of  8  cubes  oi  fig.  7.  =  ^  the  content  of  the 
parabolic  solid  corresponding  to  the  series  of  6  cubes  of 
figs,  4,  6. 

5»,  6» 

125,  216 

225,  441  =  1»,  1»  +  2»,  1»  +  2»  +  3» 

15S  21^ 

The  series  1,  3,  6  is  formed  of  1,  1  +  2,  1+2  +  3.  The 
It***  term  of  1  +  2  +  3  &c.  =|«TI  .  ii=}(«^  +  m).  Thus  the 
sum  of  n  terms  of  the  cubes  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  =  the  square  of 
the  sum  of  n  terms  of  1  +  2  +  3,  &c.,  =(^«+l  .  n)^= 

Let  11=6,  *  =  (ix^;N:^)«=(ix6«+6)«=21» 
=441  cubes  of  unity 
=  a  stratum  of  the  depth  of  unity  and  area  =  2P=441. 

If  the  squares  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  represent  the  6  cubes,  then 
a  square  stratum  having  the  side  =  the  sum  of  the  ordinates 


1', 

2', 

3», 

4», 

=1, 

8, 

27, 

64, 

1, 

9, 

36, 

100, 

=1», 

3», 

6«. 

io». 
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71 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

V 
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1  +  2  +  3+4  +  5  +  6=21,  wUl  =  the  sum  of  6  cubes  =(i  of 
6«  +  6)*=21*=441  cubes  of  unity. 

If  the  sum  of  the  cubes  were  l»+2»  +  3»=36,  then  a 
square  stratum  having  the  side  =  6 
would  contain  36  cubes  of  unity,  the 
sum  of  the  cubes  of  1,  2,  3 ;  or  the 
square  of  the  sum  of  the  sides  of  the 
cubes  of  1,  2,  3  will  =  the  sum  of  the 
cubes  of  1,  2,  3.  For  l*+2«  +  3»= 
36  =  6  X  6  cubes  of  unity ;  if  6  cubes 
of  unity  be  placed  along  the  side  of  ^*9-  7-  &• 

the  squares  of  6,  then  the  square  would  oontun  6  times  6 
units,  or  6  columns  of  6  units  each. 

Or  the  number  of  cubes  of  unity  in  l'+2'+3'  =  the 
number  of  square  units  in  (1  +  2  +  3)  squared  =  6x6=6 
times  6  columns  of  single  squares  =  one  column  of  36  squares 
=  the  length  of  36  linear  units. 

Thus  36  cubits  of  unity  placed  side  by  side  in  a  straight 
line  will  extend  to  the  same  distance  as  36  squares  of  unity 
placed  in  a  straight  line,  equal  to  a  straight  line  of  36  linear 
units. 

Thus  the  length  of  a  mde  of  a  cube  of  unity  =  the  length 
of  a  side  of  a  square  of  unity  =  the  length  of  a  linear  unit 

So  that,  in  measuring  distances,  a  cube  of  unity,  a  square 
of  unity,  and  a  linear  unit  are  all  equal  in  length. 

Fig.  7.  Sum  the  obeliscal  series  of 

l»  +  2»  +  3'+4»  +  5»  +  6»  +  7'  +  8», 

axis  =1  +  2 +8 

=  ji;r+T.  n=Jii*  +  n=i64+8  =  36, 


ordinate  at  the  end  of  the  8th  cube, 

=F5*--25 

=  72-25 --25  =  72 

J  axis  X  ordinate*  =  J  36  x  72  =  1296. 

But  the  sum  of  the  series  of  8  cubes  =  the  square  of  the 
sum  of  the  sides  of  the  8  cubes 
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=  (i8«  +  8)>=36«=1296 

which  =  axis  of  the  obeliscal  series 

=  ^  axis  X  ordinate  . 

a 

In  this  obeliscal  series  of  cubes  the  axis =7  ordinate  5  or 

ordinate^ = 2  axis. 

The  ordinate    at  the  end  of  every  cube  of  the  series  will 

=  the  square  of  (the  side  of  the  cube-f*  5)  less  '25;  which 

will=  2  axis. 

Or  the  axis  being  known,  the  ordinate  will  =  2  axis. 

Let  a  straight  line  =  6  linear  units.     Then  6x1  will  form 

a  rectangled  parallelogram  =6  square  units^  and  6  rectangled 

parallelograms  will  form  a  square 

=  6  X  6=36  square  units,  the  square  of  6. 

The  square  of  6  x  by  1  will  form  a  square  stratum  =6  x  6 

=  36  cubes  of  unity,  and  6  square  strata  will  =6x36  =  216 

cubes  of  unity 

=6  X  6  X  6=  the  cube  of  6. 

Otherwise.     Let  a  straight  line = a  linear  unit  =  1. 

Then  6  x  1  =  6,  a  line  of  6  units  in  length. 

Next  1x1  =  square  of  1, 

6  X  square  of  1  =  rectangled  parallelogram  of  6  squares  of  unity, 

6  X  rectangled  parallelogram  =  6  x  6  =  36  square  units, 

=  the  square  of  6. 

Thirdly.     1x1x1=  cube  of  1, 

6  X  cube  of  1  =parallelopipedon  of  6  cubes  of  unity, 

6  X  parallelopipedon  =6x6=  square  stratum  of  36  cubes  of 

unity, 

6  X  stratum  =6x6x6  =  216  cubes  of  unity, 

=  the  cube  of  6. 

Thus    1  =  a  linear  unit, 

6  X  1  =  a  line  of  6  units  in  length, 

1x1  =  square  of  1, 

6x6=  square  of  6, 

1  X  1  X  l  =  cube  of  1, 

6  x6x  6=  cube  of  6. 
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Solid  Obelises  akd  Pyramids. 

To  compare  a  Series  of  Obelisks  with  a  corresponding  Series 

of  Pyramids. 

Figs.  9,  10.  The  first  section  of  the  obelisk  is  a  pyramid, 
the  1st  in  the  series  of  pyramids,  and  therefore  the  apices  of 
both  will  coincide. 


Fig-  9.  Fig.  10. 

All  the  other  sections  of  the  solid  obelisk  arc  frustums  or 
frusta  of  pyramids  having  their  several  apices  beyond  the 
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apex  of  the  obelisk,  in  the  produced  axis.     Their  several 
bases  will  =  the  square  ordinates  of  the  obelisk. 

The  2nd  pyramid  has  the  side  of  the  base  =  2,  the  side  of 
the  2nd  square  ordinate  of  the  obelisk. 

The  height  or  axis  of  the  pyramid  is  bisected  by  the  1st ' 
ordinate,  which  =  1=^  the  second  ordinate  2;  and  3  is  the 
distance  between,  or  the  sectional  axis  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
ordinates, 

.-•  axis  of  pyramid  will  =2x3  =  6, 
= ordinate  x  sectional  axis, 
=  n  times  the  sectional  axis, 
=  nx2n— 1, 

or= 29!'— n= twice  the  axis  less  the  ordinate;  or =2  ordinate 
less  ordinate  of  obelisk. 

Axis  of  the  2nd  pyramid  beyond  the  apex  of  the  obelisk 
=  6— 4  =  2  =  n'— n=  ordinate  less  ordinate  =  axis  of  obelisk 
less  ordinate. 

So  the  axis  of  the  1st  pyramid  will=2n'— 1=2  — 1  =  1, 
when  71  =  1. 

The  axis  of  the  1st  pyramid  beyond  the  apex  of  the  obelisk 
will  =  n^— n=l*— 1  =  0,  when  /i=l. 

Hence  the  axis  of  the  pyramid,  having  the  n^  ordinate 
obelisk  for  the  base  will  =  it.  2n—l  =  it  times  the  sectional 
axis  of  the  obelisk,  or  =  2n'—n  =  twice  the  axis  less  the 
ordinate. 

The  distance  of  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  from  the  apex  of 
the  obelisk  will=n'— n=axis  of  obelisk  less  ordinate. 

The  whole  axis  of  pyramid  =  axis  of  obelisk  +  produced 

axis ;  and  produced  axis  =  axis  obelisk— ~  axis  obelisk, 

n 

axis  =  1  —  1 1  =  0, 
=  4-^4=  2, 
=  9-  ^9=  6, 
=  16-116  =  12, 
=  25-^25  =  20, 
=  36-^36  =  30. 


Ist 

axis 

=   1, 

2nd 

99 

=  4, 

3rd 

99 

=  9, 

4th 

99 

=  16, 

5th 

99 

=  25, 

6th 

99 

=36, 
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Thus  series  of  whole  axes  will  be 

let  =   1+   0=   1,  or  1,  6,  16,  28,  45,  66, 
2nd=  4+   2=  6,  D.  1,  6,     9,  13,  17,  21, 
3rd=  9+   6  =  15,  D.l,  4,     4,    4,     4,     4, 
4th  =  16  + 12  =  28, 
5th  =26 -1-20=46, 
6th  =36 +  30=66. 

Produced  axes  will  be 

0,  2,  6,  12,  20,  30, 
D.O,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10, 
D.O,  2,  2,     2,     2,     2. 

Axis  of  pyramid  =2  axis  obelisk  ^->  axis  obelisk, 

=  2  axis  obelisk  —  ordinate, 

=  2  axis  obelisk  —  axis*, 

=  sectional  axis  obelisk  x  ordinate, 

=2  ordinate'  obelisk  —  ordinate. 

The  several  distances  of  the  apices  of  6  pyramids  from  the 
apex  of  the  obelisk  will  be  0,  2,  6,  12,  20,  30. 

If  from  the  end  of  the  6th  ordinate  a  straight  line  be  drawn 
to  a  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  obelisk  along  the  pro- 
duced axis  =n*— n=6'— 6  =  30,  that  line  will  represent  the 
side  of  a  triangle  or  pyramid ;  and  the  frustum  of  that  pyra- 
mid, between  the  ordinates  6  and  6,  will  be  the  6th  sectional 
solid  of  the  obelisk. 

The  axis  of  a  pyramid=ii'+n*— w  =  2n*— « 
content  =^axis  x  ordinate 
=  J(2n>-w)xn^ 

From  which  take  the  section  haying  the  area  of  its  base 
= n  ^  1 .     The  axis  of  this  pjrramid 

=  2n  — 1  .  n— 2w  — 1 

=  2n>— n  — 2n  +  l 

=  2ii«-3n  +  l 
content  =  J(2n«— 3n  + 1)  .  w^l^ 

hence  the  frustum  will  equal 
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or  J(2«*  -  n3)  -  ^2»*  -  Tn^  +  9«  -  5n  - 1 ) 

which  =^6n«— 9w^  +  5n  — 1),  when  n=6 

=  ^6  X  216-9  X  36  +  30- l)=:333f 
similarly  the  5th  frustum  =183 
4th       „         =  86i 
3rd       „         =  31f 
2nd      „         =7 
l8t       „         = ^ 

content  of  the  obelisk  =642 
The  cubes  of  the  sectional  axes 

13         5         7  9         11 

are  1  27     125     343       729     1331   =2556 

i=i     6J     31i     85|     182i     332|=   639 

obeliscal  series  =  i     7       31|     86^     183       333§=  642 

difference  =tV  fV      A      A       A  H=tt=       3 

Thus  the  solid  obelisk  will  exceed  i  the  series  of  cubes,  or 
of  1^  3^  5^  7»,  9\  ll^  by  tV  th<5  cube  of  1  for  every  unit  of 
the  axis;  or  by  1  cube  for  every  12  units  of  the  axis,  or  by 
as  many  cubes  of  1  as  would  extend  ^^  the  axis ;  or  by  a 
stratum  of  cubes  of  1  that  would  cover  ^  the  square  ordi- 
nate. 

Sum  of  the  cubes  of  1,  3, 5  =  2  axis  —  axis,  when  n=6> 
=  2x36^-36  =  2556 

i  sum  of  the  cubes  =  639 
I  sum  of  cubes  =i  (2  axis   —axis) 


Content  obelisk 


=l^axis   —  iaxis 

=i^  36^-9 

=  648-9  =  639. 

=  i  sum  of  the  cubes  + 
=^  axis   — i  axis  +  -Jj 

axis 

=iaxis  —  ^  axis 

=i.36»-6  =  648- 6  =  642. 


Content  parabolic  obelisk =^  axis  x  ordinate' 


—■^  axis 

=1  36»=648. 
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If  the  quadruple  parabolic  obelisk  generated  by  the  double, 
or  velocity  ordinate  squared  =  2n  ,  deecending  aloug  the 
axis  and  varying  as  a&iB  =  i  circumacribiDg  parallclopiped^ 

t 

Sum  of  the  cubes  =  2  axia  —axis, 

=  2x36»-36=2556. 

Content  of  quadruple  obelisk  =  eum  of  the  cubes  -f  ^  axia, 

=j  2  axis     —  axifl-hiaxia, 

==  2  axis    —  I  axia, 

=  2x36^-24, 

=  2592—24=^2568. 

Content  of  quadruple  para-p  —  |  circurascribing  parallelo- 
bolic  obelisk  5     P*P^^* 


^  axis  X 

ordinate. 

1  axis  X 

— t 
2i», 

\n^  X  4n\ 

27i^  X  n^ 

1 

2  axia  , 

2  X  36»  = 

=2592. 

The  content  of  the  obelisk  exceeds  \  the  sum  of  the  series 
of  l^-l-S'^-f  5»,  &c,,  by  ^  the  axia;  or  by  Jj  of  a  cube  for 
every  unit  of  axis  of  the  obelisk* 

The  content  of  the  obelisk  is  less  than  the  content  of  the 
parabolic  solid  by  ^  the  axis,  or  |  of  a  cube  for  every  unit  of 
the  axis* 

Hence  the  content  of  obelisk  will  lie  between  |  tlie  sum  of 
the  cubes  of  I,  3,  5,  &c,  and  parabolic  content. 

But  the  sum  of  the  series  of  cubes  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  =  axis  * 
and  parabolic  content  =  ^  axis' ;  therefore  content  of  obe- 
lisk will  lie  between  |  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  1,  3,  5,  &c,, 
and  ^  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  the  axes  being 
equal,  

Again,  the  sum  of  the  cubea  of  2,  4,  6,  &c,  =  2  nxia  ' 
therefore  content  of  obelisk  will  lie  between  |  the  sum  of 
the  cubes  of  1,  3,  5,  &e*,  and  ^  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of 
2,  4,  6,  &e. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Or  the  content  of  the  quadruple  obelisk^  generated  by  the 
(double  ordinate)^  will  lie  between  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of 
1,  3,  5,  &c,  and  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  2,  4^  6,  &c. 

If,  on  the  produced  axis  of  the  obelisk  (^.  10.),  squares 
be  drawn  having  their  sides  equal  2, 4,  6,  &Cy  the  differences 
between  the  values  of  n^— w,  where  n=l,  2,  3,  &c,  these 
squares  will  represent  the  cubes  of  2,  4,  6,  &c. ;  and  the 
squares  having  their  sides  =  the  sectional  axes  1,  3,  5,  &o,, 
will  represent  the  cubes  of  1,  3^  5,  &c.  Thus  the  content  of 
the  single  obelisk  will  lie  between  ^  the  sum  of  the  1st  and 
I  the  sum  of  the  2nd  series  of  cubes5  if  the  axes  were  equaL 

1+3  +  5+   7+   9  +  ll=n'»=6»=36, 
and  0  +  2  +  4+   6+   8  +  10=n^— n  =30; 

therefore     l+5  +  9+13  +  17  +  21=2n'»-w=66. 

Here  n^=  axis  of  obelisk, 

n*— n=  axis  produced, 
2it^— 72=:  axis  of  pyramid. 

Area  of  the  triangle  corresponding  to  the  pyramid  having 
base  =  n,  and  axis  =  2n^  — n=^(2w^— n)  •  n=in^—^n\ 
§  area  of  triangle  =  f  of  ^(2n*— n)  .  n 

Area  of  obelisk     =  f  n^—^n, 

and  f  the  circumscribing  parallelogram  =fn'. 

Hence  the  area  of  obelisk,  which  =|n'— ^n,  will  lie  be- 
tween §72^,  which  =  §  the  circumscribing  parallelogram,  or 
=  the  parabolic  area,  and  |n'— ^d*,  which  =  f  the  tri- 
angular area  formed  by  the  vertical  section  of  the  pyramid. 

When  the  series  0  +  2  +  4  +  6,  &c,  begins  with  0  (and  0  is 
reckoned  a  term),  the  sum  of  n  terms  =  n'—n. 

When  the  series  begins  with  2  (and  n  is  reckoned  from  2), 
the  series  2+4  +  6  +  8  +  10=»*  +  n=30,  when  ii= 5,  which 
is  the  same  as  6  terms  of  0  +  2  +  4  +  6  +  8  +  10,  where  n*— w 
=  30. 
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Snoeaeriee  IH-  3+   5-*-   7=«" 

andeeriee  2h-  4h-   6-1-  6==«*  +  k. 

Therefore  series     3+   7^-11 -rl5=2ir* -fa, 
andBeries  1+   5+   9-hl3=:2«*-«. 


Therefore  serieB     4-hl2  +  20-h 28=411% 


_» 


==  4  X  axis,  or  =:  2  azifl  of  obelisk. 
Ordinate  and  «ftrtK«**J  axis  obefiek  =  axis  of  pyramid. 
l5L       Ix    1=   1 
2Dd.      2x    3=  6 
3rd.      3x    5  =  15 
4tiL      4x    7=28 
5th.      5x    9=45 
6th.      6x11=66. 
Ist.     1,  6.  15,  28,  45,  66  axes  of  prmrndfi. 
2Dd.    1,  5y  9,  13,  17,  21  differenoe  of  axes. 
3nL     1,  4,  4,  4,  4,  4  daSkiesHX  betweeo  the   last  dis- 
tanoea. 

Henoe  the  sam  of  the  series  of  the  axes  of  pyramids  will, 
if  formed  by  squares  of  imit7=the  sam  of  the  areas  fonned 
by  each  sectioiial  axis  and  its  ordinates,  which  area  will 
exceed  the  area  of  the  obelisk  by  half  the  nnmber  of  squares 
of  unity  of  the   series  1,  3,  5,  7.  9,  11^  or  ^  the  squares 

of  miity  akng  the  whole  axis  of  obelisk  or  f  onfinate 
For  1-1-6+15^28+45-1-66  =  161 
and  area  of  obelisk =|ii'—^  «. 
when  a=6=144-l  =  143 


area  of  obelisk +  ^  ordinate    =  143 -r  18=161. 

Thus  each  nnmber  of  the  series  of  axes  is  fonned  by  its 

aecticHial  axis  x  ordinate,  and  the  sum  of  this  5eries=area  of 

I 

obefiBk+-)>  or£nate  • 


Or  Bom  of  aeries  =area  obelisk  t  i  ordinate 

Tlie  som  of  any  number  of  terms  in  the  second  series  wiD 
=the  nnmber  itself  in  the  first  series  immediately  abore  the 
last  of  these  termsy  whidi  snm  wiD  alsD=the  seciional  axis 
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X  ordinate.     Thus  the  sum  of  6  terms  of  the  second  series^ 
or  1  +  5  +  9  + 13  + 17  +  21  =  66,  the  number  above  21,  or  will 
=the  6th  ordinate  x  its  sectional  axis 
=  6  X  11  =66,  or,  generally, 
=  nx2  n—l. 

The  sum  of  the  3rd  series  will 
=  1+4  +  4+4+4  +  4  =  21 
the  6th  term  of  the  second  series,  or,  generally. 


=l+n-1.4 
or=4n— 3 

Each  of  the  sectional  axes  of  the  obelisk  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 
equals  the  sum  of  the  two  ordinates,  or  the  difference  of  their 
squares ; 

for  n  +  w— 1=2  71— 1 

and  «^~n-l*=n^-(n^-2n+l; 
=  2w-l 
Subtracting  the  less  from  the  next  greater  axis  of  the  series 
of  pyramids  gives  the  series  1,  5,  9,  13  for  the  differencea 
between  the  axes  of  the  pyramids. 

To  sum  of  1  +  3  +  5  +  7  +  9  +  11,  &c=n^ 

add  0  +  2  +  4  +  6  +  8+10,  &c.  =  n-l  •  n 

then  S.  of  1+5  +  9  +  13  +  17  +  21,  &c.  will 
=  n^  +  n— 1  .  w  =  2/i— 1  .  n 

=  axi8  of  the  n^  pyramid. 

Or  by  making  the  3d  the  1st  scries  and  the  1st  the  3rd,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  1st  series  will 
form  each  of  the  n  terms  of  the  2nd  series,  and  the  sum  of 
the  2nd  series  will  form  each  of  the  n  terms  of  the  3rd  series^ 
and  the  sum  of  the  3rd  series  will  form  each  of  the  n  termei 
of  a  4th  series. 

1,    4,      4,      4,      4,      4,      Sum=4n~3 
and  forms  1,    5,      9,    13,    17,      21,  =2n— 1  .  n 

and  forms  1,    6,    15,    28,    45,      66,  =Jw^  +  in^-in. 

and  forms  1,    7,    22,    50,    95,    161, 

Thus  the  axis  of  obelisk  +  the  rectangle  by  the  two  ordi- 
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nates  of  the  bst  section  will  =  the  mjda  of  pjnmid  hating 
the  same  base  as  the  obelisk 

The  axis  of  pyramid  =«*  bdow,  and  «*— «  above,  the 
apex  of  the  obelisk,  or  whole  axis  of  pvramid  =2«—  1  .  «  •  » 
and  2«— 1,  fonns  the  series  1,  3,  5,^7,  the  sectional  axes, 
or  series  of  the  differences  between  the  series  of  the  whde 
axes  of  obelisk.  If  to  this  series  theie  be  added  the  series 
0,  2,  4,  6,  8,  &c,  fonned  from  2a— 2,  the  di^amxs  between 
the  seTeral  ajnoes  of  prTunids,  the  sum  of  which  series 
=0  +  2+4  +  6,  &c  ='ir=T.«  =  the  rectangle  bj  the  two 
ordinates  of  the  kst  section  of  obelisk  =  the  portion  of  the 
axis  of  each  of  these  sereral  pyramids  beycmJ  the  mpex  of  the 
obelisk.  Then  wiD  2«-1+'2«-2=4ji-3,  the  difference 
between  the  entire  axes  of  pyramids,  form  the  series  1, 
5,  9,  13,  &C.;  the  sum  of  which  =1  +  5  +  9+13,  &c 
=  M*  +  «  — 1  .  «=2«  — 1  .  a  =  the  whole  axis  of  the  m^ 
pyramid. 

The  series  of  the  axes  of  pyramids  will  be  I,  6, 15, 28,  &c., 
each  term  being  formed  by  2«— 1  .  a,  or  by  sectional  axis 
X  ordinate  of  obelisk,  which  equals  the  whde  axis  of  a  py- 
ramid =a  X  a^  sectional  axis. 

Again,  a'—ii,  the  distance  of  the  MpeT  of  the  pyramid  finom 
the  apex  of  the  obelisk,  forms  the  series  0,  2,  6,  12,  &c.,  the 
sum  of  which  series  =0  +  2  +  6  +  12  +20+30,  &c.=|«' 

a*  forms  the  series  of  the  whole  axes  of  obelisks,  1,  4,  9, 
16,  &a  which = the  series  of  the  parts  of  the  axes  of  pyramids 
below  the  apex  of  obelisk  ;  the  sum  of  which  series 
=  1+4  +  9  +  16,  &c=}(«+l  .«.  iTi)=i«'  +  i«"+^«- 

Then  «*— a  +  a'=2a  — 1  .  a  will  form  the  scries  1,  6,  15, 
18,  &c;  the  sum  of  which  =  1+6  +  15+18,  &€.  =  !«• 
+  J  a*— ^a,  the  sum  of  the  series  of  entire  axes  of  pyramids. 

The  formation  and  sum  of  each  of  these  three  series  will  be 

1.  &  ofa«-ji     =0  +  2+   6  +  12&c  =  i«»-Ja 

2.  &  ofa«  =lH-4+   94-16&c.  =  ^it^  +  ^a»  +  ^a 

3-   5:of27=n.n=l  +  6+ 15  +  28  &c  =  |«»  +  ia»-ia 
1 .  Sum  of  axes  of  pyramids  beyond  the  apex  of  obelisk 
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2.  Sum  of  axes  of  pyramids  below  the  apex  of  obelisk^ 

which  is  also  the  sum  of  the  axes  of  obelisk. 

3.  Sum  of  the  entire  axes  of  pyramids. 

Since  the  axes  of  the  pjrramids  are  as  27i—  1 .  n^  the  areas 
of  the  triangular  vertical  sections  of  the  pyramids  will  be  as 
J  axis  X  ordinate,  or  J  (2«  — 1  .  n^\  or  vp—^v?. 

The  areas  of  the  triangles  will  be  expressed  by  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  series  of  v?  and  ^n\ 

S.n^  =1  +  8  +  27   +64  +  125   +216=441 

S.  ^n^  =-i.+  2+  4i+   8+    12i+    18=  45^ 

S.  of  difference  =J-  +6  +  22^+56  +  112^+198=395^ 

The  sum  of  the  cubes  of  1  +  2  +  3 =(^ n+l .  n)\  and  the 
sum  of  their  squares  =^  n+l  .  n  .  n  +  ^. 

So  half  the  sum  =  |n+  1  .  n  .  n-i-^. 

Hence  the  sum  of  their  difference,  or  the  sum  of  the  tri- 
angular areas  will        

=(^w+l  .  n)^-— j^n+1  .  n  .  n  +  ^ 

if  n  =  6  =^"21*-^  273 

=441«45i=395x. 

To  Sum  the  Series  of  Pyramids, 
Content  of  pyramid  =  \  axis  x  ordinate. 
Here  ordinate  =  n^  and  axis  =  2n=l  .  n. 


Pyramid     =-J^(2w  — 1  .  n  .  v?). 


'  3 

Sum  of  series  f  n* 

=^Cl'  +  2*  +  3*&c.) 

=i  off  (n+l  .n  .  Ml^-^nTl  .  n  .  n  +  |). 
Sum  of  series  ^  n^ = ^  ( 1^  +  2«  +  3^  &c-) 

When  n=6,  Sum  of  series  «  n^  =  1516« 

in3=   147 
Sum  of  their  difference  =  1369^, 
=  content  of  the  series  of  pyramids. 
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These  series,  when  a=:6^  will  be 

|if«rrX4. 1014^54+ 170|+416|  4^  864  =rl516f, 
A»»=i-h  2f+   9+  21i+  41|+   72=   147, 
di£=:i+   8  +45  +  149i+375   +792=1369^, 

<H'O0fiteiit  of  series  of  pynunidB  ssl369f ; 

x„4^i(14^.2«-h3*+4^+5^+60=1516f. 
Xji»=x(l»+2»+3M4»+5*+6»)=   147. 
££  =  15161—147  =  1369}. 

The  series  iii>  x  by  2«  will  form  the  series  of}  ii«; 

iii»=i,      2i,      9,      2H,      41},      72, 

2«=2,       4,         6,         8,         10,         13, 

}!•*=}.     i(H.    5-i,     17(H»    41^»    ®^ 

Henoe  the  it^  tenn  in  the  series  ^n*  wiU  =  the  i^  tenn  in 

the  series  }«*  x  bj  2ji  ;  ma  the  6th  in 

iji*=864=72  X  bj6x2. 

Abo  the  series  }«*  moltiplied  bj  2ji~1  wiU  form  the 
series  of  !«*=}«' 

!«•         =i,     2},     9,       2H,         41},  72, 
2«-1     =1,     3,       5,         7,  9,       11, 

}«*-}«»=},     8,     45,     149},     375,     792. 

Thns  the  series  }«*  is  a  pyranidid  series,  esch  term 
beii^  =  to  a  pjnmid,  }  «*,  wUch,  mohiplied  by  twice  the 
ordinate,  or  2a,  will  fonn  the  firrt  series  }»^ 

The  third  series,  the  difference  between  the  series  }  wfi  and 
}a',  wiU  be  formed  bj  moldpljing  the  {nrramidal  series  }«* 
soccesrirely  br  1,  3,  5,  7,  or  the  oorrespooding  sectional 
axes  2a^l. 

Thos  each  pjraDiid,  the  fniatum  of  whidi  fonns  a  section 
of  the  obelisk,  will  =  }«>,  or  }  onI>  obelidc  multiplied  by 
the  sectional  axis  of  that  <»i£nate,  or  =  }«'x2ff  — l='{af^ 

-i«*.  

Hence  the  primmid  harii^  its  axis  =  2a—  1  .  a,  and  base 
=  a',  the  base  of  the  obelisk,  may  be  compared  wish  the  cor- 
responding obelisk  baring  its  axis  =  a^. 
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Content  pyramid    :    content  obelisk. 

4n^-2n     :    3n»-l. 

The  sum  of  the  series  of  cubes  of  1, 2^  3,  4  =  i(n  + 1  .  n)* 
=  axis^ 

For  

S.  1+2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6=^71+1  .  w  =  21=axis. 
S.  l»  +  2'  +  3»  +  4»  +  5»  +  63=441=2l'*=axi8^ 
or  sum  of  the  cubes  =  (^n  + 1  .  w)^=axis  • 

The  sum  of  the  series  of  cubes  of  2, 4,  6,  8  =  2(^w  +  l .  w)^ 

=  2  axis  • 

For  the  axis  of  n  terms  of  this  series  will  =  twice  the 
axis  of  n  terms  of  the  series  1,  2,  3,  4, 

=  2(^n+l  .  n)=n+"l  .  n, 
and  each  term  in  the  1st  serieer  =  8  times  the  corresponding 
term  in  the  last  series. 

Therefore  S.  of  23  +  4»  +  63  +  8»  will  =  8  times  the  S.  of 
l»  +  23  +  33  +  43=8  (i^+T  .  ny 
=  2  (^+T  .  ny 
=  2  axis  • 
The  sum  of  the  series  of  cubes  of  1,  3,  5,  7, 

=  2w*— n^=2  axis  —axis. 

From  l^  2»,  3^  4S  5\  6\ 

take  2^        4»,       6% 

diflference  l^        3^,        5^ 

Let  n=the  number  of  terms  in  each  of  the  two  last  series, 
then  2n  will  equal  the  number  of  terms  in  the  1st  series. 

S.  of  1st,  which  =(iwTl  .  ny, 
will  now  =(|2n+l  .  2ny 

=(;+i.2wy 

=  (2»2^-n)^ 
S.  of  2nd  series  =2(nTi  .  m)2  =  2(«»  +  w/. 
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S.  of  3id  series   ^difference 

=(2ji«  +  ji)»-2(ji»  +  «)» 

=  2if^— «*=2axis  »az]& 

For  mzis  =l  +  3+5=ii^  2  axis   —  mzis  =  2  stimU,  each 

stratum  haying  an  area  =  ajds  ,  and  a  d^th  of  omtj,  leas  a 
line  of  cubes  of  unity  =  the  lei^th  of  the  aids. 

In   the  3rd  series   of  l\  3\  5\  a  — 3,  ajDS=sl  +  3-h5 

Sum  ofl»  +  3»+5'=2  axis* -axis 
=2ji*-Jt* 
=2x3*-3« 
=  2x81-9 
=  153. 

Or  in  the  series  !•,  3',  5', 

«=3,  axis=l-h3  +  5  =  «*=9. 

Sum=2axis  — axb 
=  2x9«-9 
=  153. 

Otherwise,      P  +  2*-f  3»  +  4»-^  5»-h6*=441 
2*         +4»         +6»=288 

V        ^^3*  ^5^        =153. 

Sum  of  the  2nd  8eries=the  sum  of  8  x  -J^  a  terms  of  the  l«t 
series.  The  difference  of  the  two  series  =  the  sum  of  ^  a 
tenns  of  the  3id  series. 

As  sum  of  l'+2'  f  3^=36.  and  8  x  36 =288  =  sum  of  2nd 
series,  which,  subtracted  from  the  sum  of  the  1st  series  441, 
leaves  153,  the  sum  of  the  3rd  series. 

Sum  of  series  of  1' +  2* -r  3* -r  4»=am*. 

Sum  of  series  of  2»-r  4* -r  6*- 8'=2'axi»\ 
These  axes  become  equal  at  the  20th  term  of  the  1st 
series,  and  the  14th  term  of  the  second 

Sum  of  let  series  =(^m-*- 1  .a/=axis 

=ft^l  x2<Ji* 
=  2Tu'  =  44H»n. 
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Sum  of  2nd  series  =2(7i+ 1 .  n)*=2axi8 
=  2(15x14)^ 
=  2x2lO^=88200. 

Or  when  the  two  series  have  a  common  axis,  their  contents 
will  be  as  1  :  2. 

When  both  series  have  the  same  number  of  terms,  their 
contents  will  be  as  1  :  8. 

Let  each  of  the  series 

1,  2,  3,  4,     6,     6, 

2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 
1,  3,  5,  7,     9,  11, 

form  an  axis,^;^^.  7, 8. 5.,  then  the  series  of  squares  described 
on  the  side  of  the  axis  will  represent  both  squares  and  cubes^ 
or  areas  and  solids  of  an  obeliscal  form. 

The  axis  of  the        1st  series  =^  w  + 1  •  w, 

2nd    „     =    n  4- 1 .  n, 

3rd     „     =    nS 
The  ordinate  of  the  Ist     „     =    n + ^, 

2nd    „     =2(n  +  i), 

3rd    „     =  271. 

Or  sum  of      1  +2  +  3  =  axis=|wH- 1 .  w, 
2+4  +  6=axi8=    n  +  l.«, 
l+3  +  5=axi8=    n\ 
The  sum  of  their  squares,  or 

P  +  2«  +  3«=area=|n-|-l.».n  +  ^=f  axis  X  ordinate, 
2^  +  4«  +  6^=area=|?i+l.  71.  n+^=^axi8X  ordinate, 

1«  +  3«  +  5^=area=47*»— ^71= A^iS'-x  ordinate. 
The  sum  of  their  cubes,  or 


13  +  28  +  38-8olid  =  (i^7iH- 1 .  7iy=axi8  , 
2^  -h  48  +  6» = solid  =  2(71+1 .  nf  =  2  a^^ 

13_j.38^53^goi;<j  =  (27|2-l)«.7i«=2^'-axis. 
Also  the  axis  of  the  obeliscal  area  =  71^ = ordinate  , 
area=^7i'— jJ^Ti, 

=  faxi8  —^ordinate. 
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80lid  =  ill*-Aj|*, 

and  \  the  sum  of  l'+3'+5* 

=1(2  axis  —aids), 

s^axis  — i^axis; 

solid  obelisks} axis  — ^axis. 

•  -•    the  solid  obelisk  is  greater  than  \  the  sumof  l*-!-3*-f  5' 
by  ^axis— ^axisy 

or  ^Bjds,  or  -^nK 

The  obeliscal  area  =|it*— }n=A(A«»— a„)=x  the  som  of 
l»  +  3«  +  5*- 

The  axis  l+3  +  5=]i*  is  common  to  both  the  obeUscal 
solid  and  to  this  obeliscal  series  of  cubes. 

The  corresponding  parabolic  area=f  n', 

8olid=:}axis  . 

Let  each  of  the  squares  in  the  series  l*+3*-f  5*  +  7*-f  9» 
+  11*  represent  a  cube  of  unity. 

Fiff.  5  a.  Then  these  square  strata,  each  haTing  a  depth  of 
unity,  will  form  a  terraced  pyramid,  the  content  of  which 
willss^**— }«  in  cubes  of  1. 

The  content  of  the  rectilineal-sided  pyramid  haTing  a 
height=ii,  and  side  of  base=2ji,  will=^ii',  which  will  ex- 
ceed the  content  of  the  stratified  pyramid  by  ^m  cubes  of  1. 

Next  compare  thdr  sectional  triangular  areas,  made  by 
diriding  each  pyramid  vertically  into  two  equal  parts. 

Height  of  the  triangle  =     n      =6. 
Sde  of  the  base  =  2a      =12. 

.-.Triangular  area,       =}2»  .  n=}12  x  6. 
=     ««     =6«=36. 
Stratified  area  =  l+3  +  5  +  7  +  9^  11=«*=6*=36. 

Thus  the  triangular  and  stratified  areas  are  eqnaL  But 
the  stratified  pyramid  is  less  than  the  triangular  pjmunid  by 

Since  the  double  obeliscal  area, ^.  ^.=  P-f- 3' -f.S* -4-7* -f 
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9^4- 11  \  it  follows  that  if  each  of  these  squares  were  con- 
verted into  a  stratum  having  a  depth  of  1,  together  they 
would  form  a  stratified  or  terraced  pyramid,  Jig,  5  a.,  con- 
taining as  many  cubes  of  I  as  the  double  obeliscal  area  coi 
tains  squares  of  1^  or  ^^^n^-^^n—^  ^^--^^^ 

=  288-2  =  286. 

Also  content  of  rectilineal  pyramid =^7*^, 
**  "    stratified   pyramid  =  -Jw^—^«. 

Double  panibolic  arca=  J«^ 
"        obeliscal  area= ^n^—-Jn. 

When  the  squares  of  1  are  arranged  in  the  order  1,  2^  3^ 
as  mjig.  7*- 2,  the  whole  area  will  =L?i-^  \  ,  ii^  which  will 
equal  the  area  of  a  triangle  having  its  height  =  w^  and  base 
=  /iH-  Ij  or  =iw*  +  -J^«. 

When  the  squares  of  1,  2,  3  become  strata  of  the  depth 
of  Ij  and  formed  into  a  terraced  pyramid,  the  content  of  the 
pyramid  will^^/i+l  .n.n-\-\^  which  will  =  the  content  of  a 
rectilineal  pyramid  having  the  sides  of  the  base  — 7i  +  l  •  by 
n  +  ^,  and  heighten. 

These  obeliscal  series  of  solids  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  axes,  ae  sum  of  1^  +  2^  +  3^  =   axis  . 
2>-f  4^ 4-6^^2  axii^- 
13_|.33-l_53— 2  axis  —axis. 

For  when  the  obeliscal  solid  of  the  1st  series  =  axis,    the 

. _a 

content  is  represented  by  a  stratum,  or  by  an  area  =  axis  » 

where  for  each  square  of  1,  a  cube  of  1  is  substituted,  so 
that  a  stratmn  having  an  area=axis  ,  and  thickness  that  of 
unity,  will  form  an  obeliscal  series  of  cubes  having  a  content 
=  axis  ^— thesum  of  P-f  2^  +  3^ 

Two  strata,  the  area  of  each = axis  of  the  2nd  series,  will 
form  the  second  series  of  cubes. 


Two  strata,  the  area  of  each  being  =  axis  of  the  3rd  series, 
less  a  line  of  cubes  of  unity  =  the  lyds  in  length,  will  form 
the  3rd  series  of  obeliscal  cubes. 


8ERTES   BUMMED. 
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The  solid  obelisk  =  -J-  axis  —  -J-  axis^  equals  a  triangular 
stratum  having  the  height  and  side  of  base  each  =  the  axis 
and  a  depth  of  1>  less  a  line  of  cubes  of  1  equal  in  length  -^ 
axis. 

In  order  to  find  the  sum  of  the  series  l*  +  2*  +  3*+4*  +  5* 
+  6S  let  the  squares  of  V,  4«,  9>,  16S  25\  36>  be  placed 
in  obeliscal  order,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  squares  shall  form 
an  axis  =1+4  +  9  +  16  +  25  +  36,  Fiff.  22.,  which  axis  will 
=-J^n  + 1  .  n  .  n  +  ^,  and  the  area  of  the  series  of  squares  will 
=Kw  +  l  .  ny  .  w+i  less  i  of  in+1  .  n  .  n+l. 


Fiff,  22. 


Fig,  23. 


For 

H« 

+  \  .n)' .  tt+^  equals 

i-2xl  xli= 

f  when 

R=l 

3x2  x2^= 

18 

=2 

4x3  x3i= 

100^ 

=3 

5x4  x4^= 

360 

=4 

6x5  x5i= 

990 

=5 

7x6  x6^= 

2293^ 

=  6. 

1«=     1 

an( 

4«=     16 

9"=     81 

16»=  256 

25»=  625 

36«=1296 
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10+  1=         1 

1+       16=       17 

17+     81=     98 

98+   256=  354 

354+  625=  979 

979  +  1296=2275 

2275 
Next  find  a  formula  for  the  difference  between 
f(Mn[.n)».^+i, 

and  the  corresponding  series  of  1' + 4^ +9^  or  between  2293^ 
and  2275. 

18  -     17=   1 
100^-     98=  2f 
360  -  354=  6 
990  -  979=11 
2293i— 2275  =  18^^ 

^x5=   1  1-  0=   1 

1    x5=  5  5-  1=  4 

2^x5  =  14  14-  5=  9 

6    x5=30  30-14  =  16 

11    x5=55  55-30=25 

18^^x5=91  91-55=36 

91 

Since  18i-x5  =  91=8um  of  1+4  +  9,  &c=iM+l  .  n  . 
n+^=91,  when  n=6,  and  ^^91  =  18^. 

Therefore  the  suni  of  the  series  of  squares,  or  l*+4*+9* 
+  16*  +  25»  +  36«, 

=i{n+l  .  «)*.  n  +  i  less  j-of^n+l  .  n  .  n+l 

=^•7x6* X  6i  less  i-  of  i  7  X  6  X  6^ 

=         2293^  less  18f =2275,  when  r=6. 

The  sum  of  the  series 

l«+2«  +  3«+  4«+  5*  +6« 
or    l»+4»  +  9»+16»  +  25»  +  36». 


=4-(n+l.n  .  n+^—n  +  l  .  n  .  n+^+-^n  +  l  .  n  .  n+-f)' 
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(+1  .  K  .114 

i,  when  1=1,2,3,  4,  5,  6, 

=A.2xl 

xH=i.    12= 

If 

3x2 

x2i=     540= 

TJ\. 

4x3 

x3}=    6048= 

864. 

5x4 

x4i-   36000- 

5142*. 

6xS 

x5}=  148500= 

2I214f 

7ir6* 

x6j=  481572= 

68796. 

1»=    1 

0+    1  = 

1. 

4»=   64 

1+   64= 

65. 

9»=  729 

67+  729= 

794. 

16*=  4096 

794+  4096= 

489a 

25*= 15625 

4890+15625= 

20515. 

36*=46656 

20515+46656= 

67171. 

67171 

find  a  fonniik  for  the  £ffiereiioe  between  \n-k-\  .  n  . 
n-^\  and  the  ocMresponfng  serieB  of  cabes  of  1,  4,  9,  &c, 
or  between  M796  and  67171,  which  -  1625. 

If-         1=         f 
77f-       65=     12X. 
864  -     7W=     7a 
5142f-  4890=  252f 
21214^-20515=  699f 
68796  -67171  =  1625. 
Axt=       1=       0+        1=       1 
12|       =     17=        1+     16=     17. 
70         =     98=      17+     81=     9a 
252f       =  354=     98+   256=  354. 
699i       =  979=  354+   625=   979. 
1625         =2275=   979+1296=2275. 


or 


2275 

Thos      A  of(l  + 16  +  81 +  256  +  625  + 1296X 
A  .  (l«H-4«  +  9»+16*  +  25«  +  36«), 
= A  2275  =  1625. 

=  ffj«+l.«   .  a  +  |— i-of^a  +  l  .  a  .  jT+a). 

=4la+l.«'  .  a+ j^  -A  aTT  .  a  .  a++V 
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Hence  the  sum  of  the  series  l«+4»  +  9»,  &c.,  or  of  1®  +  2« 
+  3®,  &c.,  will 


-8 


=  4-(n+l  .  n  .n+i^— «+l.n  .  n  +  ^  +  ^n+1  .  n  .  n4-^) 

=\  (428  X  6^-42^  X  6^+i  42  x  6^) 

=1(481572-11466  +  91) 

=ir  470197 

=    66171  when  w=6. 

Thus  the  sums  of  the  2nd9  4th9  and  6th  powers  of  1,  2,  3, 
and  2,  4,  6,  will  be 

l«  +  2»  +  3^=a3ds=-^(n+l  •  n.  nTJ) 
l*  +  2*  +  3*=area=^(n+l  .  n  .  n  +  ^— ^n+1.  n  .  n  +  ^) 
l«  +  2«  +  3«=solid=-i-(n+l  •  n  .  nTi-w  +  1  .  n  .  nT^ 

+in+l,  n  .  n4-i> 

2>  +  4«  +  6«=axi8  =A(^r+l  .  n  .  nTj) 

2*+4*  +  6*=area=i.(n+l  .  n  .  n+^— ^n-hl .  n.  n-h^) 
o 


7 


*  +  4«  +  6«=solid=^(n+l.n  .n  +  ^— »+l.n  •  n  +  i 


+-^n  +  l  .  n.  n  +  ^> 


Having  found  by  trial  the  sums  of  these  series^  let  us  next 
arrange  them  along  the  axes  (Figs.  7.  and  22.)^  and  find  the 
sums  in  the  terms  of  the  axis  and  ordinate. 


l«  +  2«  +  3'»=axi8=-^n+l  .  n  •  n+^. 

l*  +  2*  +  3*=area,  here  axis  =^nH-l  .  n  •  ii+^. 

ordinate     =n  +  l  •  n,  or  =n*  +  n. 

axis  X  ordinatc=^  nTT .  n  .  nT^ .  n+l  .  n 

g    

=^n+l  .  n   .  w-f  ^ 

Sum  of  series =f  axis  x  ordinate  —  ^-axis, 

=fof^nTTTn  .  w  +  i— i-of-i^n+1  •n.n+^) 
=^(71+1.  n  •  n  +  ^-^^Tl.  n.  nTi), 
or  =i^n  +  -i-(n+l.  n  — ^  w+1 .  n, 

»9 


=i- 6^(7x6  — 1^7x6)  when  71  =  6, 
=  2275  squares  of  1. 
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Next  sum  l«+2«+3«=8olid,  

Axis  =^«+l .  «.  jiTi  and  ordinate*  =  «+l .«. 
Axis  X  ordiiiate*=-J^«  +  l .  n  .  «-l-^.  «  +  l .  «. 


|^sx]sxordiiiate*=|^<^'^A+l .  m  •  «  +  i< 


Sumofseries      s=|of^K+l.K  .  K+i» 

— |of^«  +  l.  K  .  K+i-ffsxis 


=Aof^«+l.«    .  «H-X— |of^«+l.  «   .«-|-^ 


+  4^ofi«+l.  Jl.«  +  j^, 


=i  H  (7x6*--7x6*+i  7  X  6)  when  «=6, 

=  4^61(74088-1764+ 14)=67171  cubes  of  1. 

=  4^ «  + 1  (ordinate* — ordinate*  + -J^  ordinate. ) 

Sum  of  4th  serieB  =  4  times  sum  of  1st  series. 
„      5th     ^     =4*  „  2nd     „ 

„     6th     „     =  4*  „  3ni     „ 

1st  series  =  P-f  2*  +  3*=  axis, 

2nd     „     =  l*-|-2*-|-3*=f  axis  x  ordinate— i^ axis. 

3rd     ^     =  lH2<H-3«=|axis  x  ordinate*-Aaxisxoidi- 

nate  +  faxis; 

or  1st  =^ii-|-|.  «-|-l .  », 


2nd=iii-l-^.(ji+l  .  n  — ^n-hl). 


3rd  =^ji-|-^.  (ji-l-1.  «— a+l.M+Aji-i-l.a), 

4th  =^nTi.  M-hl  .  », 

4J t       

5th  =  -«4X(«+l  .M  — ^n-l-l.  «). 
o 

6th  =    -M  +  X(ji-|-1.  X  — M-hl.  ji^4.x„-|-i.  a). 

When  ordinate  x  axis',  area  =  f  circumscribing  parallel- 
ogram, or  ordinate*  x  axis* 
Axis*  X  (n+l  .  II .  nT\f. 
Ordinate*  x  (a  +  I  .  nf. 
(7+1  .  «)*  is  less  than  (n+l  .  n  .  ji  +  |)*, 

which  =  441,  when  11=6. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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(w+l  .  n)»  =  42^=74088 
ndd  441 

74529 


(n-f  1  .  n  .  n-f^)'= 273^=74529 
so  that  the  ordinate*  should  =  (42-08  &c)* 
when  (nTT  .  n  .  n  +  ^y  =  273^ 

Then  ordinate*  would  «  axis^, 
and  the  curvilinear  area>  f  axis  x  ordinate,  would  =  sum  of 
the  series  of  squares  +  \  axis. 

Thus  when  the  ordinate*   oc  axis^  the  ordinate*  will  oc 
(n-f  1  .  n+  -08333)*  when  axis'  oc  (wTl  .  n  .  n-f  i)*. 
Or,  ordinate*  will  x  (w  + 1  .  n-f -iV  unity)*. 
As  when  n=3, 

axis        =JL7^-f  1  .  n  .  n-f  ^=14 
ordinate=n-f  1  .  w-f  ^=12-083333, 
l^axis  X  ordinate  =  1^  14  x  12  083333, 

or  curvilinear  area  =  101*49999, 

say     =101-5 
subtract  i  axis,  ^14  =      3-5 

98~ 
Sum  of  n,  or  3  squares, 

=  124.42^.92^  l^ie^81_9g^ 

Again,  when  n  =  6, 

axis  =  91,  ordinate  =  42-083333 

i  axis  X  ordinate  =  f  91  x  42-083333 

or  curvilinear  area  =  2297-749999 

subtract  \  axis,  i  91  22-75 

2275 
Sum  of  n,  or  6  squares, 

=  P-f4«-f9'»+ 16'-f25«-f36'»=2275. 
Hence  the  sum  of  n  squares  of  the  series  I'-f  4*-f  9'  will 
=  ^  axis  X  ordinate  —  ^  axis,  when  ordinate*  x  axis*. 

Or  the  sum  of  n  squares,  when  the  ordinate*  =  (n-f  1  •  n)* 
will  =  i  axis  x  ordinate  —  ^  axis. 

Straight  lines  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  ordinatce, 
each  ordinate  being = n-f  1  .  n,  or  n*-f  n,  will  form  a  series  of 
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obetiical  xcQotal  sras  bovoded  by  Anigk  Eaa;  tke  to- 
angular  pan  cot  off  firom  die  tap  of  caek  iqoare  wiB  =  the 
trangubr  pan  added  at  dhe  lover  pan  of  che  iqiEBe»  »  tktt 
die  obdlixal  iectuoal  areai  vill  togetho'^tke  sna  of  dbe 
serieis  of  sqaareib 

But  die  cnrri&aear  an  exeecdi  tke  aeriea  of  sKfaara  br  ^ 
azk^  azid  each  cnrriSaear  frfiiniil  area  ergtedi  the 
bj  ^  dhe  9eetioaal  axk^  or  ^  die  ade  of  the  < 
fore  each  corriiiiear  area  will  caeeed  fhe 
obelijcal  sectkual  area  br  ^  fhe  mmwuil  am^  saee  the 
obeliscal  area  =r  die  sam  of  die  fer»  of^vjoareaw  affheaaii 
to  die  l2t  of4rtile=l,  a>  ^  1  =  ^.  ti>&  taiotSnasu^l^^ 
=5.  so  ^5=1*. 

>=  li. 
14=  S^. 
3*3=  Tf. 
>5  =  l.V. 
9l=r>A. 

Fkq         ^.  1^.S2,  7r,  13^.22:. 
take  ^.  K.  3^.    Tf.  1-V, 


t,  1  ,  2t.  4  ,  i>t,  d- 
lli3i  ve  haTC  t  <*>  be  adicd  to  the  lit  o&discal 
area  to  make  h  a  coniSaear  area,  1  to  ihe  ±ad  s 
2t  to  the  3ri,  ktu  Tht  wixit  ad&ka  to  the  serioi  vill 
=36  ose-foorth  sq^aare;  of  1.  or  9  iq^areff  of  1,  cijaal  tfi» 
I  azkw 

i,  1,  S^.  4.  ^^.  9, 
=  iof  1,  4,  9,  1-5-  2-5,  36, 
=  iof  1*,  S*,  3S     4S     S^,      6-. 

The  fuiB  of  1*^3»^5^  hm  tea  fxiai 
From  i«,  2*,  3%  4*,  S*.  6% 

take  2*.         4*.         6*. 


Diaensiec  1%         3%         o*. 
The  sums  of  the  1ft  aai  2i>i  *esia  ire  kayvx:  thenf^re 
the  $om  of  1%  Z\  5%  ibor  drt^rwye,  msr  •«  fgcki,  af  ik 
ma  of  die  icrka  1\  3\  d>  wi 

■  1 
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Again  from  1«,  2«,  3«,  4«, 

take  2«,         4« 

Difference  T^         H^. 

Since  the  sums  of  the  1  at  and  2nd  series  are  known,  the 
sum  of  1^  3^  5*  may  be  found. 
Or  the  sum  of  6  terms  of  the  series 

1^ +  2* -f3*-f4^-f  5^  +  6^  =  2275 

and  2*        +4^        -f  6^=  1568 

1*         H-3*         -h5*        =   707. 

The  sum  of  ^,  or  3  terms  of  1st  series  =  1^  -f  2^  -f  3^ = 98, 
and  16  X  98  =  1568= sum  of  3  terms  of  the  2nd  series,  which 
subtracted  from  the  sum  of  6  terms  of  the  1st  series =707  = 
the  sum  of  3  terms  of  the  3rd  series. 

Hence  the  sum  of  ^n  terms  of  the  1st  series  x  by  1 6  =  the  sum 
of  ^n  terms  of  the  2nd  series,  which  subtracted  from  the  siun  of 
n  terms  of  the  1st  series = the  sum  of  ^n  terms  of  the  3rd  series. 

When  the  series  1-f  2-f  3,  &c  is  squared,  as  l«-f  2*-f  3S 
&c,  the  sum  of  -^n  terms  of  this,  the  Ist  series,  x  by  4,  or 
2*,= the  sum  of  ^»  terms  of  the  2nd  series,  2*-f  4^-f  6^ 

When  cubed,  as  l*-f  2*  +  3',  the  sum  of  ^n  terms  x  by  8, 
or  2'= the  sum  of  ^w  terms  of  the  2nd  series,  2'-f  4'-f  6*. 

In  the  series  l*-f  2^  +  3^,  the  sum  of  ^n  terms  x  by  16,  or 
2^= the  sum  of  ^«  terms  of  the  2nd  series,  2*+4*-f  6^ 
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1 +2+3  to  tbe  power  of 
1+3+5,  to  tbe  power  of 


Thus  firom  tbe  sum  of  tbe 
2,  3,  <n>  4,  tbe  sum  of  tbe 
2y  3,  or  4  mrnj  be  focmd. 

Also  in  tbe  series  1  +  2+3,  &c  ^  teniis  of  tbe  Ist 
X  bj  2,  or  2^,=^  terms  of  tbe  2iid  series,  2+4+6. 

Fig.  25.  Four  series  of  tbe  cubes  of  1,  2,  3,  4, 5  are 
arnuo^ged  star^ke,  radjaring  from  a  eommon  eeatie,  dieir 
axes  being  at  riglit  angles  to  eadi  otber. 

As  eacb  series = axis  , 

=x  tbe  circumscribing  square, 

=  tbe  drcomscribi]^  triai^ile. 


.*.   the  4  aeriea  of  cubes  wm=2 
■qnare  strituia  <rf'  tbe  deptb  of  imitj. 
Fig.26.   Wben  tbe  axes  of  two 


oreiibe8of2,4,6,8. 


3 


:p 


^ 


are  in  tbe 
=  2 


straigltt  line,  tbe 
^  aifed  tbe  som  cf  botb 

B  3 


fom  of  eicb  aeria  will 

— :-!      1 

s4axis  =:2axis  =  tbe 
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circumscribing  square  stratum  having  each  side  =  twice  the 


Fig.  27.  Let  the  two  series  of  cubes  of  2, 4,  6, 8,  be  each 
divided  into  2  equal  parts^  then  they  will  form  4  solid  radia- 
tions from  a  common  centre. 


Fig.  27. 

The  content  of  the  4  radiations  will  =  the  content  of  two 


series  of  cubes  of  2^  4>  6^  8  =  2  axis  =  the  circumscribing  square 
stratum  having  a  depth  of  unity ;  and  the  side =2  axis. 


I — I — n 


Fig.  88. 
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Fig.  28.  If  two  aesrieB  of  the  cabes  of  1, 3,5, 7,  have  thdr 
axe.  in  the  «ne  rtnig^t  line^then  »  e«h  8erie«=2^* 
—axis,  the  two  senes  will  =2  axis  —2  axis. 

Let  one  dde  of  the  drcamscnbiiig  rectangukr  stratum 
=  2  axis,  and  the  other  side  =  2  axis— 1,  then  the  area  <tf  the 


rectangle  will  =  2  axis  —  2  axis  =  the  content  of  the  two 
series  of  cubes  of  1, 3, 5,  7. 

In  the  fig.  one  side  of  the  rectangle  =  2  x  16,  and  the 
other  =2x15^ 

Fig.  29.  represents  4  radiations,  each  formed  of  two  single 


obelisks,  so  that  each  raj  represents  2  obeli^,  or  each  raj 
refwesents  the  breadth  of  2  and  the  depth  of  1  obelisk. 

Ccmtent  of  a  single  obelisksr-J^  axis  —\  axb, 

.'.  8  obelisks  =4  axis  — -^axis, 

=  2  axis  —  Jajus, 

=  2  axis  — ^2axis. 
The  side  of  the  circomscribing  eqoare  of  the  4  radiations 
=2ax]s.     LfCt  thb  sqoare  form  a  stratum  of  the  depth  of 
unitj. 

Then  2  axis  -  ^  2  axis  =  square  Mratnm  le«   a  line  fA 

C  4 
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single  cubes  of  unity  extending  f  2  axis,  or  ^  side  of  square: 
as  when  axia  =  9,  2  axia  =  18,  and  18^  — J  18  =  324  —  12  = 
312  cubes  of  unity. 

When  the  4  eolid  obeliflcal  senea  of  radiations  become  4 
solid  parabnlic  series. 

Then  each  parabolic   solid   will  =^ axis,  and   8  =  4 axis 

r-^ 

=  2  axis  =  the  circumscribiiig  square  stratum  having  its  side 
=  2axi^. 

Let  m  =  2  axis,  the  side  of  the  square  stratum  circum- 
ecribing  the  series  of  cubes,  obeliscal  and  parabolic  solids. 

Then  content  of  2  series  of  cubes  =  7n  x  ?/<— l=m^— m. 

Content  of  the  4  obcliscal  radiation8=m  x  m— f =m*  — f  w. 

Content  of  the  4  parabolic  radiations  =7n  x  m  =  m\ 

Fiff.  30*  In  the  common  multiplication  table,  called  the 
Pythagorean,  the  compartments  are  squares. 


m  1  1 

1    « 

h 

a 

9 

ft     0 

1 

5^^ 

^^ 

\^ 

\ 

^_^ 

A 
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I 

^ 

\ 

i^ 

\ 

I 

^ 

V 

z 

f\ 

iN 

Fig,  30. 


The  Durabers  1,  2,  3,  along  the  top  represent  the  ordi- 
natcs  corresponding  to  the  axes  1,4,  9  along  the  side,  which 
=  ordinate  . 

The  numbers  1,8,27,  at  the  extremities  of  the  ordinates 
1,  2,  3,  represent  the  ordinate  ;  and  1,  16,  81,  along  the 
diagonal,  represent  the  ordinate  . 


Sumof  1+8  +  1*^  +  24^2/4-1  =^7=^49. 
Fiff.  31.  equals  7^ ^49  squares  of  unity,  which  square  of 
7  is  composed  of  the  series  7'— 5»,  5^-3S  3^— 1"^  P-0, 
or      24    ,      16    ,       8     ,      1     , 

and  sum  of  1  +  8+  16  +  24  =  2«^1^  =  8^^=7=»=49. 
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Sum  of  the  series  4-fl2  +  20  +  28  =  2n  =8^. 


J 

7 

N>  , 

/ 

s 

/ 

/ 

n 

\ 

/ 

, 
\ 

A  1 

>j 

X               y 

\           / 

^~^2_t: 

~  sz     ~ 

zs^ 

^z    s^ 

GZ^        S^ 

^^^   -  s 

Fi^.  31.  Fig,^ll. 

Fig.  32.  equals  8*= 64  squares  of  unity,  which  square  of  8 
18  composed  of  the  series  8«-6*,  6*-4S  4»-2^  2*-0, 
or   28    «     20    ,     12    ,      4    , 
and  sum  of  4  +  12  +  20-1-  28  =  2j«'=8*=64,  which  aUo  equals 
the  sum  of  the  series  4  (1-f  3  +  5  +  7), 

=4x«*=4x4«=64. 

Draw  the  axis  anl  ordinates  of^.  7.  a.  like  those  o(  Jigs. 
1.  or  7.  Then  draw  the  ordinate  at  the  apex  =6,  the 
greatest  ordinate  at  the  base  Bj  joining  this  ordinate  with 
the  ordinates  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  bv  lines  parallel  to  the 
axis,  another  series  of  ordinates  will  be  formed,  between 
whicli  will  be  included  the  areas 

1,    4,    9,    16,    2o,    36, 
or  1»,  2*,  3*,     4»,     5»,  6», 
sum  of  the  series  =  iii+l  • «.«-»- -J. 

The  series  of  areas  along  the  axis  will  equal  0,  3,  10,  21, 
36,  55,  which  are  formed  br  rectangles  of  the  sectional 
axes  and  ordinates. 

As  term   1  =  0, 

2=  3x1=  3, 
3=  5x2  =  10, 
4=  7x3  =  21, 
5=  9x4  =  36, 
6=11  X  c>  =  .>o. 

The   circumscribing    rectangled    parallelogram    including 

both  series  wiU  =  axi9X  ordinate  =  <jrJinate  =6'= 216. 
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The  rectangled  parallelogram  n^  less  the  sum  of  the  series 
^n  +  1.  n .  n  +  -J-,  will  =  n  terms  of  the  series  0,  3,  10. 

When  w=6, 
w'-in-f  l.n.w-f^  will  =fn3-in«-in  =  216-91  =  125 
=6  terms  of  the  series  0  +  3 +  10 +  21  + 36 +  55  =  125. 

Fiff.  7.  The  complementary  area  of  the  obeliscal  series  of 
squares  of  1,  2,  3^  4^  5,  6,  7,  S,  formed  by  rectangles  parallel 
totheaxb=l  +  3  +  6  +  10+15  +  21  +  28,  or 

1=   1 

1+2=  3 

3  +  3=  6 

6  +  4=10 
10  +  5  =  15 
15  +  6  =  21 
21  +  7  =  28 

84= squares  of  unity. 

Here  the  number  of  squares = 8,  and  complementary  rectangles 

=  7. 

The  axi8=^n  + 1 .  n,  here  w=8, 
=^9x8  =  36, 
and  ordinate  =    8,  the  side  of  8th  square. 

.*.  the  circumscribing  rectangled  parallelogram 

=^M  +  1 .  n  .  n, 
=  36x8=288, 

and  area  of  the  series  of  8  squares 

=iw  +  l .  n .  n+1  =  ^9x8x8-5  =  204, 

.*.  complementary  area 


=^n+ 1 .  n  .  w— (-1^71+  1  .  n  .  n  +  ^), 
=         288        -         204  =  84. 

Fiff,  8.  The  complementary  area  of  the  obeliscal  series  of 
squares  of  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  formed  by  rectangles  parallel  to  the 

axi8=4+ 12  +  24  +  40. 
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As  4 

4+  8=12 
12  +  12=24 
24  +  16=40 

ia 

Here  the  number  of  6qiisre8=5y  and  reetu^e8=4« 
The  aziB=2+4+6+8  +  10, 
=A+1 .»,  herexss^y 
=6x5         =30, 
and  ordinate  =2ff=2x5=ia 

.-.  the  drcomscribuig  rectangled  paiaUelogram 

=11+1  .a.2ii, 
=30x10=300. 

And  area  of  the  aeries  of  sqnares 

=2*+4«+6«+8«+10», 
=ii»+T- a .  2ji+l=i 6  X 5 X  11=220. 
.*.  the  complementary  area 

=a+l .  n .  2a— (f«+l.  a .  2a +  1), 
=       300         -     220     =     8a 

The  complementary  area  =      4+12  +  24+40, 

=4(1+  3+  6+10> 

Fiff.  7.  The  comfdementary  area  ot  the  obeliscal  series  of 
squares  id  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  formed  by  rectan^es  parallel 
to  the  ordinates  equals 

1  X  7=  7 
2x6=12 
3x5=15 
4x4=16 
5x3  =  15 
6x2=12 
7x1=  7 

84. 
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Here  the  number  of  squares  are  8,  and  the  sides  of  the  7 
rectangles  parallel  to  the  axis  increase  by  1,  while  the  other 
sides  parallel  to  the  ordinates  decrease  by  1.  The  differences 
of  the  series 

7,  12,  15,  16,  15,  12,  7, 
are  5,     3,     1,     1,     3,     5. 

The  complementary  area  of  the  obeliscal  series  of  squares 
of  1,  2,  3,  to  12  will  be 

1x11  =  11 

2x10  =  20 

3x    9  =  27 

4x    8  =  32 

5x    7  =  35 

6x    6  =  36 

7x    5  =  35 

8x    4  =  32 

9x  3  =  27 
lOx  2  =  20 
llx    1  =  11 


286. 

The  differences  between  the  terms  of  the  series 

11,  20,  27,  32,  35,  36,  35,  32,  27,  20,  11, 
are  9,     7,     5,     3,     1,     1,     3,     5,     7,     9. 

Hence,  when  the  first  term  of  the  complementary  series, 
which=n— 1,  is  an  odd  number,  the  series  of  differences  de- 
creases by  the  odd  numbers  from  n~3  to  unity,  and  then 
recommences  from  unity  and  increases  to  n— 3. 

The  area  of  such  a  complementary  increasing  and  de- 
creasing series  will=^n+ 1  .n.n  — (|n-f  1 .  n.  n  +  ^), 
=  ^13  X  12  X  12  -  il3  x  12  x  12-5, 
=  936  -    650       =286, 

=  axi8  X  ordinate— series  of  squares. 
Let  n,  the  number  of  squares,  =11. 
Then  w  —  1  =  10,  an  even  number. 


and 
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iS  SUMMED. 

Ix 

10= 

=  10 

2x 

9  = 

:18 

3x 

8= 

=  24 

4x 

7  = 

:28 

5x 

6= 

=  30 

6x 

5  = 

=  30 

7x 

4  = 

:28 

8x 

3  = 

=  24 

9x 

2= 

=  18 

Ox 

1  = 

=  10 
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220 
The  difTerenccs  between  the  terms  of  the  series 
10,    18,    24,    28,    30,    30,    28,    24,    18,    10 
are  8,      6,      4,      2,      0,      2,      4,      6,      8. 

Here  the  complementary  series  of  rectangles  =n— 1  =  10, 
an  even  number,  and  all  the  terms  are  even. 

The  series  of  differences  begins  with  n— 3  =  8,  an  even 
number,  and  all  the  terms  are  even,  each  in  succession  de- 
creasing by  2  to  0,  and  then  increasing  by  2  to  n— 3,  or  8. 

The  sums  of  the  second  series  of  differences  of  the  odd  and 
even  differential  numbers  are  equal ; 

as  9,    7,    5,    3,    1,    1,    3,    5,    7,    9, 

2. difference  =2  +  2  +  2-f2-fO  +  2-f  2  +  2  +  2  =  16, 

and  8,    6,    4,   2,    0,    2,    4,    6,    8, 

2. difference  =2  +  2  +  2  +  2  +  2  +  2  +  2  +  2  =  16. 

When  the  number  of  rectangles  are  odd  and  =11,  then 
6x6  =  36  is  equidistant  from  both  extremes,  being  the 
middle  term. 

When  the  number  of  rectangles  are  even  and  =  10,  then 
5  X  6  =  30  and  6  x  5  =  30  are  the  two  nearest  the  middle,  and 
equidistant,  one  from  one  extreme  and  the  other  from  the 
other  extreme. 


Sum  of  the  11  squares  of  l,2,3  =  ^w+  1 .  w.  «+  J.. 
Circumscribing  rectangled  parallelogram  =  axis  x  ordinate 
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Complementary  series  of  10  rectangles 

=il2  X  11^-^11  X  11  X  11-5  =  220. 

The  complementary  area  of  the  obeliscal  series  of  squares 
of  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  formed  by  the  rectangles  parallel  to  the 
ordinates^.  8.  are 

2x8  =  16 

4x6  =  24 

6x4=24 

8x2  =  16 

80 

Here  the  number  of  squares  =5,  and  rectangles  =4. 
The  complementary  area 


=  n-f  1 .  w.  2n— (fw-l- 1 .  n.  2n4- 1)  when  w  =  5, 
=  300     -220=80. 

When  n=10,  the  number  of  squares,  the  last  term  of  the 
series  2, 4,  6  wiU  be  20,  and  9  the  number  of  rectangles  that 
form  the  complementary  area,  as 

2x18=  36 

4x16=  64 

6x14=  84 

8x12=  96 

10x10  =  100 

12  X    8=   96 

14  X    6=  84 

16  X   4=  64 

18  X    2=  36 


660 


Thus  the  series  of  rectangles  are  formed  by  each  being 
made  equal  to  the  two  numbers  equally  distant  from  the 
extremes,  or  the  mean  of  the  series 

2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18. 

When  n,  the  number  of  squares,  =11,  the  last  term  of  the 
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series  2, 4,  6,  &c.  will  be  22,  and  10  the  number  of  rect- 
angles that  form  the  complementary  area,  as 

2x20=  40 

4x18=  72 

6x16=  96 

8x14  =  112 
10x12  =  120 
12x10=120 
14x  8  =  112 
16  X  6=  96 
18  X  4=  72 
20 X    2=  40 


880 


Sum  of  11  squares  of  2,  4,  6=f  n-f  1  .n.2n+l. 
Circamscribing  rectangled  parallelogram  =  axb  x  ordinate 
=  n-f  1  •n.2ii. 
Complementary  series  of  10  rectangles 


=  nH-l.».2n—^M  +  l  ,11.271  +  1 
=  12x11x22-^12x11x23 
=  2904-2024  =  880. 

Or  generally  the  series  will  be 

2x(2n-2), 
4x(2n-4), 
6  X  (271-6), 
8x(27i— 8),  &c.; 

and  the  sum  =  n  + 1 .  n .  27i— (f  7i  -f  1 .  ti  .  2w  -f  1),  where  n 
=  the  number  of  squares  of  2,  4,  6,  &c.  that  form  the 
obeliscal  series,  and  n—  1  the  number  of  rectangles  that  form 
the  complementary  area. 

Fiff.  22,  If  the  obeliscal  series  were  formed  of  1*,  2^,  3^, 
4^  5^  6S  the  axis  would  =  1«  +  2«  +  3«  +  4«  +  S'*  +  6^  and  the 
area  of  the  series  of  squares 


=  ^(«-fl.7l    .71+^—^71+  l.n.  71 -f  I), 

the  circumscribing  rectangled    parallelogram    would  =  axis 
X  ordinate ;  here  ordinate  =  6^  =  ti^ 
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Therefore  the  complementary  area  would  be  known,  which, 
if  formed  by  a  series  of  5  rectangles  between  the  ordinates, 
would  be 

Px(62-P)  or  1x35=   35 

22x(6«-2«)  4x32  =  128 

3«x(6«-32)  9x27  =  243 

4«x(62-4«)  16x20  =  320 

52x(6«-52)  25x11  =  245 

or  generally 

2«x(w«-2«) 
3«x(n2-32) 
42x(w«-42) 
5^x{ji^-5^),  &c. 

where  n  =  the  number  of  squares  that  form  the  obeliscal 
series,  and  n  — 1  the  number  of  rectangles  that  form  the 
complementary  obeliscal  area. 

If  the  obeliscal  series  of  squares  were  2^,  4^,  6*,  S\  the 
axis  would =2^+4^4-6^  +  8^,  the  area  of  the  series  of  squares 
would 

=|{n+l.n' .  2n  +  l— ^«-f-l .  n .  2n  + 1), 

and  circumscribing  rectangled  parallelogram  =  axis  x  ordi- 
nate ;  consequently  the  complementary  area  would  be  known, 
which  may  be  formed  by  a  series  of  rectangles  between  the 
ordinates  equal  to 

22  X  pll23    or  generally  2^  x  (2n2-2«) 
42x82114^  4«x(2n*-42) 

6^  X  8^^^=^  6«  X  (2n«  -  6^),  &c 

where  n=the  number  of  squares  forming  the  obeliscal  series, 

and  n  — 1  the  number  of  rectangles  that  form  the  comple- 

a 

mentary  area.     The  ordinate  will  =2n  . 

Fiff.  5.  The  complementary  area  of  the  obeliscal  series  of 
squares  of  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  to  6  terms,  formed  by  5  rect- 
angles parallel  to  the  axis = 2  +  8  -f  1 8  +  32  -f  50, 
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for  1x2=   2=l«x2, 

4x2=  8  =  2^x2, 

9x2=18=3«x2, 
16x2  =  32=4^x2, 
25x2  =  50=5«x2. 

The  axi8=n^  and  ordiiiate=2n— 1,  therefore  circumscribing 
rectangled  parallelogram=n^.  2n— 1,  here  n=6, 
=36x11=396, 

and  area  of  the  series  of  6  squares, 

or         P-f3«-f5^-f7«-f9«-f  ll^=^n«-in, 

=^6»-i6=286. 

Therefore  the  complementary  area 


=     396       -286=110. 

Or  the  area  of  the  series  of  6  squares 

=  P4.3« 4.524  72^924.112^286. 

The  complementary  area=2(l^  +  2H3^4-4«4-5*)=110. 
Therefore  the  area  of  the  circumscribing  rectangled  pand- 
lelogram=P  +  3«4-5«4-7*4-9*+llS 

+  2  (l«-|-2«-f  3H4«-f  5«)=286  +  110  +  396. 

Fig.  5.  The  complementary  area  of  the  obeliscal  series  of 
squares  of  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  when  formed  by  a  series  of  rec- 
tangles parallel  or  between  the  ordinates  are 

1x10=10 

3x    8  =  24 

5x    6  =  30 

7x    4  =  28 

9x    2  =  18 

Tio" 

1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  being  the  sides  of  the  6  squares  parallel  to 
the  axis ;  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  numbers  between  them ;  and  10,  8 
6,  4,  2,  the  sides  of  the  5  rectangles  parallel  to  the  ordi- 
nates. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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Here  each  rectangle  is  formed  by  an  odd  and  even 
number;  the  number  of  squares  =  n>  and  number  of  rec- 
tangles =  n  —  1 .  Sum  of  the  series = n*  (2 w — 1 ) — (|^n' — \n) 
=rectangled  parallelogram  less  series  of  squares, 

=  6»x  11-^6^-^6), 
=  396-286  =  110. 

The  duplicate  ratio. 

Ist  power  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

2nd     "       1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36. 

3rd      "       1,  8,  27,  64,  125,  216, 
4th,  &c. 

In  each  of  the  powers — 

The  first  term  :  the  4th  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  first 
to  the  second. 

As  1  :    4  ::  1  :  2^     also  1st  :  2nd ::  2nd  :    4th, 
1  :  16::1  :4S     as     1     12      ::2      :    4, 
1  :64::1  :8^  1      :4      ::4       :  16, 

1     :8      ::8      :  64. 

The  1st  :  the  9th  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  Ist  :  3rd. 
The  1st  :  the  16th  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  Ist  :  4th. 
In  the  geometrical  progression  of  1,  2,  4,  8,  16. 

Ist  I  last ::  first*  :  mean^ 
Ist  :2nd:  :2nd    :3rd. 
Ist  :  3rd  ::3rd    :  5th. 
Ist  :  4th  ::4th     :  8th. 

The  Ist  :  3rd  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  Ist  :  2nd.    The 
1st  :  5th  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  1st  :  3rd.     The  1st  : 
8th  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  Ist  :  4th. 


To  construct  the  Pylonic  Curve  that  shall  have  its  Ordinate 
varying  inversely  as  D^yfrom  the  Apex  of  the  Obelisk,  and  the 
same  Axis  common  to  the  Curve  and  the  Obelisk, 

Fig.  34.  Let  the  common  axis  of  the  obelisk  and  the 
curve  =  81 ;  then  the  last  ordinate  of  the  obelisk  will  =  9. 
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Make  the  first  ordinate  of  the  curve  at  the  apex  of  the  obe- 
lisks 9,  which  will  represent  the  mean  time  in  which  the  first 
unity  or  sectional  axis  1,  is  described  in  the  first  second,  so  the 


/  s 


7 

♦L 


■1 


7\-       -it 


ti: 


J... 


Fi>.  34.  Fig.  34.  a, 

axb  1  will  represent  the  velocity  of  the  first  second,  then  v  x  ^ 
=  lx9=9=a  rectangled  parallelogram  having  an  area  =  9. 
As  the  sectional  axes  of  the  obelisk  are  as  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c.,  the 
distances  described  in  each  successive  second,  those  axes  will 
denote  the  velocities  during  those  seconds,  since  voc  D|  <x 
ordinate  obelisk,  and  each  of  these  axes  being  =  the  two 
ordinates  by  which  it  is  bounded,  =  twice  the  mean  ordinate 
of  each  section,  =  the  mean  velocity  of  each  second,  or  the 
distance  described  in  each  successive  second  when  a  body  falls 
freely  near  the  earth's  surface. 

1 


A    *       1  1 

V         D*       ordmate  obelisk 


ordinate  of  curve. 


Yxt  will  always  equal  a  constant  quantity  =  9,  the  area  of  the 
first  rectangled  parallelogram.     Hence  the  ordinates  of  the 


p2 
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curve  corrceponding  to  the  sectional  asea  1,  3,  6,  7,  9,  &c., 

So  that  these  ordiDatea  of  the  curve  will  x  inversely  as 
the  sectional  axea  1,  3,  5,  &c. 

During  the  descent,  the  velocity  with  which  unity  is  de- 
scribed along  the  axis  I,  will  be  to  the  velocity  with  which 
unity  is  described  along  the  5th  axis  ==  9,  as  1  :  9.  So  that 
the  velocity  through  axis  9  wiU  be  9  times  greater  than  the 
velocity  through  axis  1, 

The  time  t  correBponding  to  these  velocities  will  x  in- 
versely as  the  velocities,  or  as  9  :  L  So  that  the  time  of 
describing  unity  along  the  axis  1  will  be  9  times  greater  than 
the  time  of  describing  unity  with  the  mean  velocity  of  J 
the  5th  second  along  the  axis  9, 

The  central  unit  of  each  sectional  axis  1,  3,  5,  Y,  Sec.  I 
will  be  described  with  the  mean  velocity  of  the  corresponding'  1 
second,  and  the  time  of  describing  any  central  unit  will  be 
the  mean  of  the  times  in  which  the  units  along  that  sectional 
axis  are  described. 

Since   time  t  ^   — 
v 


and  T  the  time  of  descent  oc  v 


1 


Or  t  the  time  of  describing  unity  at  any  distance  oc  in- 
versely as  T,  the  time  of  descent  to  that  distance. 

If  an  ordinate  ^,  at  the  Ist  axis  1,  bo  made  =  9  to  re- 
present the  time  t  in  which  unity  is  described  in  the  1st 
section  1,  an  ordinate  t  —  1  will  represent  the  time  t  of  de- 
scribing one  of  the  nine  units  in  the  5th  sectional  axis  9  with 
the  mean  velocity  of  that  section. 

The  1st  ordinate  f  =  0  and  V:=l 
5th         „       =1  andv=9 


In  the  let  section 
5  th  „ 


v  =  9x  1  =  9. 
v=l  x9=:9. 


Or  time  t  of  describing  unity  in  the  lat  section  .*  time  i  of  J 
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GO 


describing  unity  in  the  5th  section ::  9  ;  1 ;  and  yclocity  with 
wliich  unity  ia  described  in  the  1st  section  ;  velocity  with 
which  unity  is  described  in  the  5th  section ::  1  I  9. 

When,  as  in  this  Fig,  34,  the  let  ordinate  t  =  the  last 
ordinate  of  obelisk  =  9,  the  sectional  aj^es  1,  3,  5,  7,  &o,  will 
==  9  ID  number,  and  axis  of  obelisk  =  ordinate   =  9^=81. 

The  mean  time  t  in  describing  unity  in  any  sectional  axis 
\vill  —  9  divided  by  that  axis* 

When  the  1st  time  f  ordinate  =  the  n^^  ordinate  of  the 
obelisk  =^  n^  the  time  ^  of  describing  unity  in  the  1st  sectional 
axis  will  be  to  the  time  t  of  describing  unity  in  the  last  sec- 
tional, or  ?(**"  axis, 


as 


as 


n  .      n 
1  '2;r^i  * 
2«-l  ;  I. 


The  times  t  and  corresponding  velocities  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  series  of  equal  rec tangled  paralklograros  de- 
scribed along  the  sectional  axes,  bo  that  each  of  the  sectional 
axes  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c.,  will  represent  the  velocity,  and  the  cor- 
responding t  ordiuatea  the  mean  time  t  in  which  unity  is 
described  in  a  eectioo,  and  ^  x  v  will  always  =  9. 

In  Ist  sectional  axis  v=l  and  ordinate  /^  ^  =9 
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tf 
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9 

If 

=   3 

U 

=  ?=3 

=  5 

it 

=  I-  =1-8 

=   7 

€€ 

=  9  =1-285 

=  9 

«c 

=  ?=1 

=  11 

« 

=  -jJL.=:     -818 

=  13 

it 

=  A=  -69 

=  15 

»c 

=A=  -6 

=  17 

it 

=A=  -53 

Since  velocity  ot  d*,  the  sectional  axes  l^  3,  5,  &c.,  arc 
described  in  equal  times;  hence  the  mean  ordinate  /,  which 
ac  inversely  as  the  sectional  axes,  will  describe  equal  areas, 
or  c<iual  rectangled  parallelograms  in  equal  times. 

At  the  9th  ordinate  the  series  of  rectangled  parallelogmms 
described  will  =  9,  and  the  area  of  the  whole  =  9x9?=9^  =  Sl 

t  .1 
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=  the  square  of  the  9th  ordioate  of  obelisk,  or  1st  ordinate 
/=  J:  the  circomscribing  rectangled  parallelogram  which 
eqnala  axis  x  ordinate  =  9^  x  9  =  9^. 

The  series  of  rectangled  parallelograms,  when  placed  one 
above  another,  will  form  an  Egyptian  or  Cyclopian  door, 
gateway,  vaulted  roof,  or  arch,  and  each  rectangled  paral- 
lelogram will  extend  beyond  the  one  below  by  a  diatance 
=  2*  By  making  the  first  ordinate  f=K,  a  variety  of  such 
arches  may  be  formed. 

Since  the  t  ordinate  qc  inversely  as  the  sectional  axes  1,  3, 
5,  &c*,  and  each  sectional  axis  =  twice  the  mean  ordinate  of 
the  obelisk. 

Therefore  t  ordinate  will  vary  inversely  as  the  mean  ordi- 
nate, axis  ,  or  D*. 

If  each  rectangled  parallelogram  along  the  sectional  axes 
be  supposed  to  be  described  uniformly,  each  unit  of  a  scc^ 
tional  axis  would  be  described  in  equal  times,  corresponding 
to  the  mean  t  ordinate  of  the  eection.  But  the  t  ordinate  at 
the  begiiming  of  each  section,  reckoning  from  the  apex  of 
the  obelisk,  wiU  be  greater  than  the  m  t  ordinate,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  section  the  t  ordinate  will  be  less  than  the  m  t 
ordinate,  since  velocity  continually  increases. 

During  the  descent  by  the  action  of  gravity,  the  T  ordi- 
nate, or  ordinate  of  the  obelisk  will  ot  d*  and  describe  a  cur- 
vilinear obeliflcal  or  parabolic  area.  So  the  /  ordinate, 
which  oc  inversely  as  the  ordinate  of  obelisk,  will  describe  a 
curvilinear  or  pylonic  area,  in  which  each  sectional  area  will 
have  a  greater  breadth  at  the  end  nearer  the  apex,  and  a  less 
breadth  at  the  end  further  from  the  apex  than  the  length  of 
the  m  i  ordinate. 

The  obeliBCal  sectional  areas  cc  P,  S'^^  5\  &c.  The  series 
of  rectangled  parallelograms  along  the  pylonic  sectional  axes 
are  equal 

So  the  obeliscal  series  will  qc  directly  as  the  squares  of 
the  sectional  axes.  The  pylonic  series  of  recttingled  parallel- 
ograms will  vary  both  directly  and  inversely  as  the  sectional 

Qt    1. 

The  obcHscal  series =|ii^—-|-?i- 


axes, 
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The  pylonic  8eries=H'  =  the  square  of  the  Ut  i  ordinate, 
or  the  last  ordintite  of  the  obelisk. 

The  ordiJiate  of  obelisk  «  axis  will,  during  the  descent, 
generate  a  cnrvilinear  obeliscal  or  parabolic  areaj  while 
the  t  ordinate  will  generate  a  curvilinear  area,  similar  to  the 
outline^  or  section  of  the  massive  curved  cornice  projecting 
from  an  Egyptian  propjlou.  Hence  the  curve  traced  by  the 
t  ordinate  may  be  called  the  pylooic  curve. 

If  the  last  ordinate  of  the  obelisk  ^  the  first  ordinate  of 
the  pylonic  areaj  the  common  axis  will  =  w^  and  the  area  of 
the  aeries  of  rectangled  parallelograms  along  the  sectional 
axes  will  ==  n^* 

The  circumscribing  rectangled  parallelogram  of  the  obelisk 
or  pylonic  area  will  =  w^ 

In  Fitf,  34-  the  series  of  rectangled  parallelograms  have 
been  constructed  to  the  9th  ordinate,  the  end  of  the  common 
axis,  but  they  may  be  continued  along  the  produced  axis. 
Thus  the  areas  of  the  rectangled  parallelograms,  how  nume- 
rous soever  they  may  be,  will  aU  be  equal. 

The  pylonic  curve  will  be  continually  approaching  to  the 
axis,  and  to  each  other  if  a  simUar  curve  were  constructed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  axis,  while  the  sides  of  two  obeliscal 
areas  will  be  continually  receding  from  each  other  and  from 
the  axis,  but  still  continually  approaching  to  parallelism  willi 
each  other,  with  the  axis,  and  with  the  pylonic  curve. 

As  the  sectional  axes  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c.,  are  described  in  equal 
times,  the  series  of  equal  rectangled  parallelograms  or  equal 
areas,  along  the  sectional  axes,  would  be  described  in  equal 
times  by  the  m  t  orilinates  of  the  sections.  But  during  the 
descent  the  time  t  ordinate  continually  varies,  so  the  area 
described  will  be  curvilinear. 

Generally,  when  the  last  ordinate  n  of  the  obelisk  is  made 
the  first  ordinate  t  of  the  pylonic  area,  each  rectangled  pa- 
rallelogram will  =  n  squares  of  unity,  =  a  line  of  squares  of 
unity  of  the  length  of  the  ordinate  n  —  nx  I  =«. 

Sum  of  the  scries  of  rectangled  parallelograms  =  ji*  = 
onlioate  =  axis,  or  a  line  of  square  luiita  of  the  length  of  the 

nxisw 
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CircurascribiDg  rcctangled  parallelogram  =  axis  x  ordi- 
nate =  n^x  ?4— n^ 

An  area  of  square  onita  the  length  of  the  axis  and  breadth 
of  the  ordinate ;  or  an  area  of  square  units  =  n  times  the 

^8 

ordinate  » 

Circumscribing  square  =  an  area  of  Bquare  units  n  times 
the   circumscribing  rectangled  parallelogram  =  n  times  the 

axis  X  ordinate— n  x  n^  x  «  =  »*  x  ii^  =  n*  =  axia  . 

Hence  we  may  say, 

area  of  a  rectangled  paraUelograui         =n  =  ordinate  ==axis 

series  of  rectangled  parallelograms         =w*^f«rdinate  ^axia 

circumscribing  rectangled  parallelogram  =  ?i^  —  urdinate  =«xia*  ^ 

circumscribing  square  ==?£*  =  ordinate  ==aiis| 

It  follows  that  when  v  oc  ^  oc  d*, 

i> 

T  oc     —  :«   DX  ^ 
V 

T 

D   oe   T  X  y  X     ^ 


and  T  Qc  V. 

Having  found  the  sum  of  the  series  of  squares  of  1,  4,  9, 
16,25,36,  or  of  l\2\S*,4\  5\B\  when  placed  along  au 
axi?,y?^.  22. 

Let  each  square  in  this  series  be  made  a  square  stratum  of 

the  depth  of  unity,  and  placed  in  the  order  36,25, 16, 9,4, 1, 

tfuch  a  series  of  square  strata  will  ft  rm  a  solid  like  a  teocalli. 

Jiff,  23. ;  t^c  height,  6,  will  =  the  square  root  of  the  side  of  the 

base  or  of  the  lowest  termce,  36,  and 


content  =  iin -f  1 .  7t  .  ?<  +  -J- — ^  ?i  +  1 ,  w .  n  -f  |)  cubes  of  unily. 

The  content  of  a  pyramid  having  its  base  =  the  side  of  a 
cube,  and  the  height  or  axis  —  the  length  of  the  side  of  the 
cube,  will  =^  the  content  of  the  cube. 

A  cube  has  6  square  sides  all  equal.  Suppose  6  axes  to 
radiate  from   the    centre,  and  the  axes    to   be  rectangular 
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to  each  other,  or  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  suppoaed 
cube. 

Then  let  6  pyramids  having   axes  of  equal  length   be 

generated  by  square  ordinatee  ac  axis  ,  or  distance  from  that 
central  point  or  comoion  apex ;  these  6  pyramids  will  have 
equal  square  based  and  equal  heights,  so  they  will  be  equal 
to  each  other,  and  these  6  bases  will  form  the  6  sides  of  a 
cube  having  a  content  =  the  content  of  the  6  pyramids. 

Let  the  cube  be  divided  into  2  equal  rectangled  parallelo- 
pipcds  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  cube; 
then  each  rectangled  parallelopiped  will  =  the  content  of  3 
pyramids,  one  of  which  pjramids  will  be  entire. 

As  each  pyramid  =  J  the  content  of  the  cube,  this  pyramid 
will  ^  \  the  content  of  the  rectangled  paralhlopipeii  ^  |area 
of  base  of  rectangled  paralklupipcd  multiplied  by  the  height. 

So  the  content  of  pyramid  having  the  same  base  and 
height  as  the  rectangled  para! lei opiped  will  =  \  the  content 
of  the  circumscribing  rectangled  pariiUelopi[>ed, 

Or  a  pyramid  having  the  same  base  and  twice  the  height 
will  =  ^  the  circumscriliing  cube. 

The  born  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  like  the  ammonite,  repre- 
sents the  spiral  obclis^k,  and  is  typical  of  infinity. 
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PART  II. 

HYPERBOLIC   SERIES.  —  SERIES  OF    1,   -    -,  &0.,        1,   -    -^ ,  &C., 

1,  i^-— J,  ^-^  &C. — HYPERBOLIC   RECIPROCAL  CURVE  FROM  WfllCH 

IS  GENERATED  THE  PTRAIUD  AND  HTPERBOLIC  SOLID,  THE  OBDI- 
NATE8  OF  WHICH  VARY  INVERSELY  AS  EACH  OTHER,  THAT  OP  THE 
PYRAMID  VARIES  AS  D^,  THAT  OF  THE   HYPERBOLIC  SOLID  VABIE8 

AS  — ^.  —  SERIES  \\  2\  3^  &C.,  AND  1,  -  -,  &C. — THE  HYPER- 
BOLIC SOLID  WILL  REPRESENT  FORCE  OF  GRAVITY  VARYING  AS  JL 

1>« 

OR  VELOCITY  VARYING  AS  -- .  —  TIME   t  WHICH  VARIES  AS  D*  WILL 
D' 

BE  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  ORDINATE  OP  PYRAMID,  OR  BY  THE 
SOLID  OBEBISK.  —  GRAVITY  REPRESENTED  SYMBOLICALLY  IN  HIE- 
ROGLYPHICS BY  THE  HYPERBOLIC  SOLID.  —  THE  OBELISK  REPRE- 
SENTS THE  PLANETARY  DISTANCES,  VELOCITIES,  PERIODIC  TIMES. 
AREAS  DESCRIBED  IN  EQUAL  TIMES,  TIMES  OF  DESCRIBING  EQUAL 
AREAS  AND  EQUAL  DISTANCES  IN  DIFFERENT  ORBITS  HAVING  THE 
COMMON  CENTRE  IN  THE  APEX  OF  THE  OBELISK.  —  THE  ATTRI- 
BUTES OP  OSIRIS  SYMBOLISE  ETERNITY. 

Hyperbolic  Areas  and  Solids. 

Let  ^(/.  37.  be  a  series  of  6  rectanglcd  parallelograms,  all 
of  equal  areas  and  rising  from  the  side  or  base  of  the  1st,  which 
is  a  square,  and  the  side  of  the  square  to  =  6,  then  the  area 
will  =36  ;  the  height  of  the  second  rectanglcd  parallelogram 
=  2x6,  and  breadth  =|6,  then  12  x  3  =  36 ;  3rd  rectangled 
parallelogram  =18x2;  4th,  =24x1*5;  5th,  =30x1*2; 
6th,  =36  X  1. 

Or  1st,  =6x6;  2nd,  =2x6x^6;  3rd,  =3x6x^6; 
4th,  =4x6x  Jr6;  5th,  =5x6xj^6;  6th,  =6x6x|6. 

So  that  the  axis  of  each  rectangled  parallelogram  x  d,  and 

ordinate  a    -  . 
1) 
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The  area  of  each  rectangled  parallelogram  =  6. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  ordinates  will  be  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  asymptote,  and  on  the  other  by  the  hyperbolic 
curve ;  or  the  series  of  rectangled  parallelograms  will  be  an 
hyperbolic  series.  The  1st  ordinate  will  =  6,  the  whole  axis 
or  asymptote  =6^  and  the  area  of  the  series  of  rectangled 
parallelograms  =6^x6=6S  the  circumscribing  rectangled 
parallelogram. 

Next  take  the  areas  between  every  two  of  these  ordi- 
nates in  succession,  and  let  n  =  6. 

These  different  areas  so  cut  off  will  form  another  series  of 


rectangled  parallelograms,  which  will  be  as  1,  |,  ^,  i, 
of  n 


hi 


So  that  if 

n«=   .  . 

.  .     6"=   . 

.  .  .  36 

99                   9i 

i6»=    . 

.  .  .   18 

M                 >5 

i6»=   . 

.  .   12 

99                  99 

i6«=   . 

.  .     9 

99                 99 

i6»=   . 

.  .     7-2 

99                   >J 

i6«=   . 

,  .  .     6 

88-2 


Or  the  area  of  the  series  of  rectangled  parallelograms  =  88-2. 
Let  the  equal  sides  of  such  a  series  of  rectangled  parallelo- 
grams be  placed  in  the  same  straight  line  or  axis,^^.  36.  Then 


n 


f^.  36. 


li 
Fig,  37 


z:!:liL" 


Fig.  38. 
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as  Snjig.  37.  the  rectangle  contained  by  each  of  the  ordinates 
1*  h  h  h  h  i  ^^  ^y  ^d  *^®  corresponding  axes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  will  be  equals  and  the  ordinates  will  oc  inversely  as  the 
axes.  Hence  this  scries  of  rectangled  parallelograms  will  oc 
as  the  series  of  rectangled  parallelograms  inscribed  in  an 
hyperbolic  area  between  the  curve  and  the  asymptote,  when 
the  asymptotes  are  rectangular,^^.  39. 


Fig.  39. 

In  order  to  approximate  the  series  of  rectangled  parallelo- 
grams nearer  to  that  of  the  hyi)erbolic  area,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  add  a  series  of  5  triangles  between  the  ordinates.  Now 
the  sum  of  the  bases  of  these  triangles  will  =6—1=5,  and 
the  height  of  each  triangle  =  6. 

.-.  area  of  the  triangles  will  =^5  x  6  =  15=^n— 1 .  « 
generally. 

The  area  of  the  6  rectangled  parallelograms,  or  6  rectangles 
-h  the  area  of  5  triangles  will  =  the  rectangular  area  when 
the  angular  recesses  are  filled  up,  as^^.  39. 

Thus  the  rectilinear  area,  like  the  obeliscal  area  bounded 
by  straight  lines,  will  =  the  series  of  6  rectangled  parallelo- 
grams and  5  triangles  =  n  rectangled  parallelograms  +  n—l 
triangles  less  \  the  Ist  square,  ^n^,  the  s({uare  is  common  to 
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both  series  along  the  two  rectangular  asymptotes.  But  the  area 
of  the  triangles  —  ^n—l,  n  =in'— ^n  can  never  =^fi%x 
the  let  square,  though  the  series  of  triangles  will  continually 
approach  to  equtality  with  ^n^  as  n  increaeee* 

Hence  the  series  of  n  rcctanglcd  pamllelogmins,  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  square,  will  be  the  limit  to  which  the  rectilinear 
area,  including  n—  I  triangles,  n  —  1  rectanglcd  paralleIognini&, 
and  -Jw^  or  ^  the  1st  square,  continually  approaches  aa  w,  the 
number  of  terms  of  the  series  1,  ^,  -J,  \f  &<Xf  of  n^  increases. 

Thus  the  rectilinear  area,  which  includes  w—1  triangles, 
n— 1  rectangled  parallelograms,  and  ^  the  square,  will  con- 
tinually approach  to  equality  with  the  scries  of  n  rectanglcd 
parallelograms,  which  includes  the  whole  square,  since  the 
area  of  the  triangles  continually  approacli  to  ^«*,  or  ]  the 
Ist  or  central  square,  common  to  both  series  of  rectanglcd 
parallelograms  along  the  two  rectangular  asymptotes. 

For  when  n—l  triangles  are  included  with  n-  1  rect- 
anglcd parallelograms  only  ^  the  square  is  included. 

But  when  «  — 1  rectanglcd  parallelograms  are  excluded,  the 
whole  square  is  included  with  n—  1  rectanglcd  parallelograms, 

Fi(^.  38.  If  a  scries  of  rectangletl  parallelograms  have 
their  ordinates  as    1,  i,   y,  |,  &c.  of  n,  and  the  breadth  of 

each  =  1,  the  first  ordinate  will  =  7i,  the  lost  =   w  =  1,  and  the 

H 

height  or  axis  will  s=n  x  1  =n.  The  first  in  the  series  will  be 
a  rectanglcd  parallelogram  ==  n  x  I  =n,  and  the  last  will  be  a 

nquare,  having  the  side^-  .  «  =  1,  and  area  =  1*  =  L 


Let  the  let  ordinate  = 

6,  then  axia  =  (>, 

2nd      „ 

I 

B  — 

3 

3rf     .. 

i  = 

2 

4th     „ 

i  = 

1-5 

5th      ., 

1  = 

1-2 

6th     „ 

*  = 

1 

14-7. 

Since  each  rectangled  parallelogram   has  a  breadth  of  1 . 
the  area  of  the  scries  will  =14*7, 
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When  n  =  9,  the  series  of  rectangled  parallelograms  will 
=  25-46. 

When  n  =\2,  the  series  of  rectangled  parallelograms  will 
=  37-273. 

When  n  =  18^  the  series  of  rectangled  parallelograms  will 
=  61-91. 

When  n  =  24,  the  series  of  rectangled  parallelograms  will 
=89-816  by  addition. 

Also  2  X  (i  nTl .  n)i  =89-6. 

Fiff.  36.  Next,  let  each  rectangled  parallelogram  have  a 
breadth  of  n  ;  then  the  1st  in  the  series  will  be  a  square  =nS 
and  the  last  a  rectangled  parallelogram  =  1  x  n=n. 

Whenn=6,  the  sam  of  the  series  will  =6  x  14-7  =  88-2. 

When  n=9,  the  sum  of  the  series  will  =9  x  25-46. 

When  n=  12,  the  sum  of  the  series  will  =  12  x  37-273. 

In  these  scries  the  Ist  ordinate  =n, 

wtli         „  =_ .  ?i  =  l, 

n 

axis  =  n  X  «  =  n*. 

The  Ist  rectangle  or  square  in  the  series  =/<^=  greatest 

ordinate  =  axis. 

When  71=9,  the  1st  ordinate  =  9,  and  the  last  ordinate 
=  1  ;  the  sum  of  the  series  =25-46. 

1st  ordinate  =  9 9 

2nd      „       =i 4-5 

3rd      „       =^ 3 

4th       „       =J  2-25 

5th      „       ^^ 1-8 

6th      „       =^ 1-5 

7th       „       =1 1-285 

8th       „       =JL 1.125 

9th       „       =1  \ 

25-46 
Then  {\nTl  .  n)'  x  2 

=  (I  10  X  9)?  X  2  =  45?  X  2  =  12-65  x  2 
=  25-3,  which  is  less  than 
25*46,  the  sum  by  addition. 
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When  n=12,  the  1st  ordinate  =12,  the  last  ordinate=  1, 
and  the  sum  of  the  series  hj  additions  37*273, 

and  (i  nTl  .  n^ x  2 

=(x  13x12^x2=78^x2 
=  18-25  X  2  =  36-5, 
which  is  less  than  37-273. 

When  n  =  18,  the  first  ordinate  =18,  the  last  =  1,  and 
the  sum  of  the  series  by  addition  =  61-91. 

Also  (JnTl.n)'x2 

=  (J  19x18)5x2 
=  30-8x2=61-6, 
which  is  less  than  61-91. 

When  n=24,  the  first  ordinate  =  24,  the  last  =  1,  and 
the  sum  of  the  series  by  addition  =  89-816. 

Also  (I  nTl  .  n)'  x  2 

=  (i  25  X  24)?  x  2 

=  300^x2 

=  44-8x2  =  89-6, 
which  is  less  than  89-816. 

But  (^n  + 1  •  n/  X  2  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  sum  of 
the  series  1  +  ^  +-|^  &c.  of  n,  when  n  is  a  low  number ;  for  as 
n  increases,  the  expression  fails  in  giving  proximate  results. 
So  in  order  to  sum  the  series,  recourse  may  be  had  to  other 
methods.  Hence,  if  the  area  between  the  asymptote  and 
curve  be  found,  the  area  between  the  two  asymptotes,  less 
the  area  between  the  asymptote  and  curve,  will  =  the  area 
of  the  hyperbola. 

The  asymptote  multiplied  by  the  last  ordinate  =  the  Ist 
square,  or  rectangled  parallelogram.  Asymptote  :  1st  ordi- 
nate ::  Ist  ordinate  :  last  ordinate,  or  n^  :  n ::  n  :  1. 

But  (Jiff.  38.)  the  1st  ordinate  and  whole  axis  are  equal,  and 
the  rectangled  parallelognuns  along  the  ordinate  and  axis  are 
also  equal,  for  their  breadth  =  1. 

Then  asymptote  :  1st  ordinate  ::  breadth  of  Ist  rectangled 
parallelogram  :  breadth  of  rectangled  parallelogram  along 
the  asymptote ::  1  I  1. 
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The  series  1  +^+i,  &c.  can  be  geometrically  represented, 
but  wo  cannot  sum  it  like  the  others,  and  are  not  prepared 
to  show  what  other  methods  of  calculation  were  used  by  the 
ancients. — (See  Fluxions.) 

From  recent  researches,  the  Indians  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  attached  to  the  study  of  algebra,  in  which  they 
made  great  progress.  Davis  and  Delambre  think  the  Hindoo 
method  of  calculation  essentially  different  from  the  Grecian. 
Jones  informs  us  that  it  is  very  improbable  the  Indians 
should  have  borrowed  anything  from  the  Greeks,  as  the 
pride  of  the  Brahmins  leads  them  to  despise  foreign  nations 
in  general,  and  the  Greeks  in  particular. 

To  sum  the  series, 

1     1     1     1     1     i.     JL 

1     2^      1_      1      2      1 

or  ^+2"'"2^"'"2«     2*"*"2*"*"2« 

Here  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  the  first  term  will,  though 
indefinitely  continued,  never  equal  the  first  term  1. 


Since 

l  +  l-l 
2^4-4 

?  +  !  =  ?. 

4^8       8 

7       1      15 

8  """le'ie 

15      1      31 
16''"32~32 

31      1      63 
32''"64~64 

Thus  the  sum  of 

(2  +  4 

1       1       1        1\     63 
■•"8  "'"16  ■'"32  ■'"647"  64 

and  gj  =  the  sum  ot  6  terms 

2«-l      2-- 
-    2«    ~    2- 

—  generally 
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«      P,  /I      1      1       1         1         1\      ,      63 

•••  5.  of  1  +  (2+4  +  8  +  r6  +  32  +  64j  =  l+64 

/2»-lN 

=  l+(-2^) 
Or  the  sum  of  all  the  denominators  in   the    whole  series 
r-f  2+ J,  &C.,  except  the  last,  will  form  the  numerator  63, 

and  the  denominator  of  63  equals  the  denominator  of  the  last 

1 
term  g^. 

Hence  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  in  the  direct  series 
1+2+4  +  8  +  16  +  32  +  64  will  =  twice  the  last  term  less 
one, 

=  63  +  64  =  127, 

63 
=  numerator  +  denominator  of  the  sum  of  the  series  =  -e-i  • 

64 

The  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  the  v!^  term  will  never 

equal  the  n*^  term. 

The  sum  of  the  series 

11      1     JL       1         1  1 

^"*'3"*'  9  "*'27"*'8l"^243"^729  +  2l87 

-      1      1_^      1       1        1         1         1 
^^  ^■^3"*"3«"*'3»'^3^'^   3»'*"3«+  37 

will  never  =  1^,  or  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  the  first 
will  never  =  ^,  since 


1    1 

3  ■•"  9  ' 

4 
-  9 

12 
~  27 

12    1 

27  ''"  27  " 

13 
=  2T 

39 

~  81 

39  1  40        120 


VOL.  I. 


81 

+ 

81 

^ 

81 

^ 

243 

120 
243 

+ 

1 
243 

= 

121 
243 

0 

363 
729 
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363   J 364   1092 

729  "*■  729  ""  729  ""2187 

1092  J. 1093  3279 

2187"*'2187"2187"656l 

3279        1        3280      , .  •  .   ,        , 
6567"^ 6561  ^6561'  "^^'"^^  '^  ^^  **'^''  ^• 

Thus  sum  of  all  terms  after  the  rfi^  term  will  never  =  -J-  the 
n***  term. 

1       1  .  -L3»— i 

Sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  o  +  qi  &o.,  will  =  ^   on    ^ 

3»-l 

The  reciprocal  curve  of  contrary  flexure  is  determined  by 
the  reciprocals  of  the  sines  of  the  quadrant^  and  the  hyper- 
bolic series  of  parallelograms  is  formed  by  the  sines  and 
their  reciprocals. 

Fiff.  40.  Draw  parallel  and  equidistant  lines.  At  any 
radius,  9,  describe  a  quadrant ;  then,  where  the  arc  inter- 
sects the  8th  line,  through  that  point.  A,  draw  a  straight 
line  from  the  centre  c,  cutting  the  9th  line  in  b.  Draw 
DAE  parallel  to  0  9,  then  by  similar  triangles, 

AE  :  AC::  AD  :  AB 

or  8     :   9  ::  1    :  AB 
AB  =  g  =  g  of  9 

and  AE  X  AB  =  AC  X  AD 

9 
or  8    Xg  =  9xl  =  9, 

or  sine  ae  multiplied  by  its  reciprocal  ab  =  9.     Similarly 

PG=?  =  lof9. 
7       7 
9 
and  PG  X  PH  =  ^  X  7  =  9. 

7 

So  the  remaining  reciprocals,  radiating  from  the  centre  C, 
multiplied  by  their  respective  sines  6,  5,  4,  &c.  will  each  =  9. 


sffaiTfs*. 
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The  extremities  of  these  reciprocal  sines  will  trace  a  curve  of 
contrary  flexure,  beginning  at  9  +  1,  or  10,  and  terminating 
at  CK  =  CI  =  CL  -f  LI  =  9  +  9  =  18,  or  twice  the  radius, 
and  K  will  be  in  the  second  line.  With  radii  c  10,  CB,  CG, 
&c,  describe  circular  arcs  which  will  cut  Li,  =  9,  at  the  dis- 

.>  ^     1     1     1     1     1     1     1 
tances  from  L  of  y>    g*    y,   ^,   ^,    ^,    ^,    g,  1  of  9  or  Li. 

Let  LM  be  drawn  parallel  and  =  c  9,  and  similarly 
divided.  From  the  points  of  division  dmw  lines  parallel  to 
LI,  which  will  cut  at  right  angles  the  straight  lines  drawn 

from  the  points,  at  -,    -.,    -,  &c.  of  li,  the  terminations  of 

the  circular  arcs;  these  lines  will  be  respectively  as  9,  8,  7, 
6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  and  will  form  with  the  lines  drawn  from  lm 
a  series  of  rectangular  parallelograms  which  will  form  a 
hyperbolic  area  of  parallelograms  included  by  the  two  asymp- 
totes LI,  LM,  each  of  which  =  9,  for  the  greatest  ordinate 
and  greatest  axis  become  asymptotes.  The  least  ordinate  at 
M  cri  =  1,  and  the  greatest  ordinate  at  n,  for  this  double 
hyperbolic  area,  will  be  3,  the  side  of  the  central  or  angular 
square;  then  1  :  3  ::  3  :  9, 
or  least  I  greatest  .:  greatest  ordinate   :    asymptote. 

The  hyperbolic  curve  will  be  determined  by  the  series  of 
equal  parallelograms  inscribed  between  the  curve  and  the 
asymptotes.  Since  the  area  of  each  of  the  9  parallelograms  in 
the  series  =  9,  their  whole  area  will  =  9x9=9'^  =  the  area 
of  the  square  that  circumscribes  the  series  of  parallelograms 
arranged  in  hyperbolic  order.  But  when  so  arranged  the 
parallelograms  overlap,  or  partially  cover  each  other,  so  that 
the  parallelogram  along  one  asymptote,  or  side  of  the  square, 
which  =  1  X  9,  or  9,  has  only  -^  of  9,  or  1  square  of  unity 
exposed,  ^-  being  concealed  below  the  next  parallelogram,  and 
this  parallelogram  is  again  partially  covered  by  the  next,  and 
so  on  in  succession,  the  last  only  being  entirely  exposed,  so 
that  the  sum  of  those  exposed,  or  superficial  areas  =  the  area 
of  the  hyperbolic  series  of  parallelograms. 

Thus  a  series  of  parallelograms  having  each  an  equal  area, 
and  the  area  of  the  whole  series  being  equal  the  square  of 
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the  asymptote^  can  be  so  arraDged  that  the  superficial  area  oK 
the  series  shall  form  an  hyperbolic  area,  having  the  side  of 
the  circumscribing  square  equal  the  asymptote  of  the  hyperbola. 
The  area  of  such  a  series  of  parallelograms  will  =  1  +  i  +  i 
+  i,  &c.  of  9.     Fig.  40. 

Radius^ — sine* — cosine' 


9» 

— 

8"  =  17 

9» 

— 

V   =  32 

9» 

— 

6"  =  45 

9» 

— 

5*  =  56 

9» 

— 

4»  =  65 

9« 

— 

3«  =  72 

9» 

— 

2»  =  77 

9» 

— 

1»  =  80 

9« 

— 

0«  =  81 

Cosine*      81,  80,  77,  72,  ^5,  66,  45,  32,  17 
Difference      1,    3,    5,    7,    9,  11,  13,   15 
The  cosines^  decrease  from  the  arc  towards  the  centre,  while 
their  differences  increase  as  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  &c. 

If  the  9th  ordinate  of  the  obelisk  represent  radius,  the 
remaining  8  ordinates  will  represent  the  sines,  and  the 
difference  between  their  squares  will  =  81,  80,  77,  &c.,  = 
the  axes  between  the  ordinates  1,  2,  3,  &c  and  ordinate  9. 
Again  the  difference  between  the  terms  of  the  last  series 
will  =  the  sectional  axes  1,  3,  5,  &c 

The  reciprocal  of  the  sine  also  =  f  1  H-     f  "f  \^ 
^  \  sme-  / 

For  radius  =  sine    x  reciprocal, 

radius*  =  sine*  x  reciprocal*, 

and  radius*  =  sine*  +  cosine*,' 

sine*  +  cosine* 


reciprocal*  = 


_        cosine* 
Sine* 


iprocal=fl+2^^i 
\  sme*  /; 


rcci^ 
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80  that  when  the  9th  ordinate  of  the  obelisk  is  made  the 
radius  of  the  quadrant^  the  other  ordinates^  8,  7^  6^  StG.,  will 
be  as  the  sines. 

Fiff.  4 1 .  The  9  rectangled  parallelograms  having  their  lengths 
=  the  cosines,  or  =  the  square  root  of  17,  32,  45,  &c,  and 
the  breadth  of  each  =  unity,  will  circumscribe  the  quadrantal 
arc,  and  the  first  8  of  the  series  of  the  9  rectangled  paral- 
lelograms will  be  inscribed  within  the  quadrantal  arc. 

The  quadrantal  area  will  =  the  sum  of  the  series  of  such 

inscribed  rectangled  parallelograms  + — radius^     For  the 

difference  between  the  eight  inscribed  parallelograms  and 
the  nine  parallelograms  that  circumscribe  the  quadrant  = 
the  nine  parallelograms  along  the  arc  =  the  last  parallel- 


ogram 0   1=  9x1  =  9  =  -- radius 

y 

Let  the  radius  be  divided  into  ninety  equal  parts,  then  the 

difference  will  =  —  radius  ;  when  the  radius  is  divided  into 
yu 

900  equal  parts,  the  difference  of  the  two  series  of  rectangled 
parallelograms  will  =  —-r  radius  .     Generally,  the  difference 


1 


will  =  —  radius  •      For  parallelogram    0  1    will   =  radius 


n 


X  — radius  =--  radius*.      Hence,  as  n  increases,  the  dif- 
n  9 

ferential  series  of  rectangled  parallelograms  will  become 
evanescent,  and  the  series  of  inscribed  rectangled  parallelo- 
grams will  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  equality  with  the 
quadrantal  area.  Since  the  quadrantal  area  =  the  series  of 
inscribed  parallelograms  H-  only  half  the  evanescent  series 
of  iMirallelograms.  For  the  diagonals  of  the  differential  paral- 
lelograms may  ultimately  be  regardcil  as  portions  of  the 
quadrantal  arc 

Thus,  a  Cyclopian  arch  may  be  constructed  so  that  the 
semicircle  shall  touch  the  angular  projections  of  the  arch. 
{Fiff.  41.) 
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By  varying  the  value  of  n  in  the  hyperbolic  series  of  rect- 
angled  parallelograms^  different  Egyptian  or  Cycloiiian  hy- 
perbolic arches  may  be  constructed. 


Fig,  41. 


I     • 


]\ 


\\ 


Fig.  42.  Fig.  43. 

Fiff.  42.  is  formed  from  the  lower  section  of  an  hyperbolic 
series  of  rectangled  parallelograms. 

Fyf.  43.  is  formed  by  the  hyperbolic  series  of  rectangled 
parallelograms ;  the  first  in  the  series  is  a  square. 

o  4 
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Figs,  42.  and  43.  form  hyperbolic  galleries.  That  of  42. 
corresponds  with  the  view  of  a  gallery  in  the  interior  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheops  given  by  the  French  writers. 

The  sides  of  the  hyperbolic  scries  of  rectangled  parallelo- 
grams formed  within  the  square  IM  {fig.  40.)  have  their  sides 
1»  2, 3,  &C.9  along  the  axis  lm  parallel  and  equal  to  the  sines ; 
and  the  other  sides  of  the  rectangled  parallelograms^  which  are 
at  right  angles  to  the  sines,  are  equal  to  the  reciprocals  of  the 
sines,  and  form  the  reciprocals  of  the  sides  1,  2, 3>  &c,  of  the 
rectangled  parallelograms. 

Hence,  as  the  reciprocals  of  the  sines,  which  determine  the 
curve  10  bgk,  form  the  reciprocals  of  the  hyperbolic  series 
of  rectangled  parallelograms,  we  may  call  this  curve  the  hyper- 
bolic reciprocal  curve  of  contrary  flexure. 

Having  shown  that  the  obelisk  represents  the  laws  of 
motion  when  a  body  falls  near  the  earth's  surface,  or  when 
a  planet  revolves  in  its  orbit,  we  shall  next  attempt,  by  means 
of  the  pyramidal  and  hyperbolic  temples,  to  interpret  the 
ancient  theory  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  when  a  body  ia 
supposed  to  fall  from  a  planetary  distance  to  a  centre  of 
force. 

With  this  view  the  velocity  will   first  be  supposed  to 

oc  — .  ,  but  afterwards  in  a  greater  inverse  ratio. 

The  pyramidal  may  not  accord  with  the  Newtonian  theory 
of  gravitation.  We  may  not  have  interpreted  the  pyramid 
correctly ;  but  now  we  are  unable  to  revise  what  has  been 
done. 

The  pyramid,  like  the  obelisk,  still  points  to  the  heavens 
as  an  enduring  record  of  the  laws  of  gravitation^  though  it 
has  ceased  to  be  intelligible  for  countless  ngcs. 

If  velocity  oc  — ^,  the  square  of  the  reciprocal  ordinates 

within  the  square  im  will  represent  the  variation  of  the 
velocity ;  and  the  square  of  the  sines  or  ordinates  within 
the  square  cm  will  represent  the  variation  of  the  time  <, 

which   a  -    oc  l)% 
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When  each  of  the  eioes  or  sides  1,  2,  3,  &c,  of  the  rcct 
angled  parallelograms  and  their  reciprocals  I, 


^.~  of  9,  or 


9     9     9 

T  1  o  > '"  *  ^^'*  *""^  ^^  ^^^  same  straight  line ;  but  divided  by 

the  axis  lm,  common  to  both  series,  the  line  of  sines  1,  2,  3, 
&c.,  will  truce  a  triangular  area  ^  |  the  square  cm  or  im; 
and  the  line  of  reciprocals  the  hyperbolic  area  within  the 
square  IM. 

The  sine  on  one  side  of  the  axis  multiplied  by  its  reciprocal 
on  the  other  side,  or  the  distance  from  L  multiplied  by  its 
reciprocal  ordioatCj  will  always  =  a  constant  quantity  9  = 
the  area  of  an  inscribed  hyperbolic  rectangled  imrallelogram. 

Hence  the  axis  or  distance  —  the  sine,  or  corresponding 
ordinate  of  the  triangle,  and  varies  inversely  m  the  ordinate 
of  the  hyperbolic  area,  or  the  reciprocal  of  the  sine  or  axis ; 
or  ordinate  of  hyperbolic  area  oc  inversely  a^  the  distance 
from  L, 

Suppose  the  hyperbolic  ordinate  to  be  made  ^  the  square 
of  the  linear  ordinate:  such  a  square  ordinate  will  vary  in- 

versely  as  ordinate   of  triangle  or  inversely  as  distance  ;  and 

. a 

D*x  hyperbolic  ordinate  will  always  equal  a  constant  quan- 

s 

tity  =  9*  =  axis,  —  the  circumscribing  square  cm,  or  the 

square  IM  that  contains  the  hyperbolic  series  of  rectangled 

parallelograms. 

The  axis  being  divided  in  9  =  parts,  let  the  sphere  of 
attraction  have  the  centre  of  force  in  L,  and  the  semi-dia- 
meter =  1,  one  of  the  9  equal  parts  of  the  axis. 

Then  if  a  body  descending  to  the  centre  of  force  L,  with 

a  velocity  ac    — ^  from  L,  should,  at  the  distance  of  9,  or 

the  9th  ordinate  from  the  centre,  have  a  velocity  represented 
BB  1\  and  that  velocity  should  be  continued  uniformly 
through  a  semi- diameter  ==  1,  along  the  axis  from  the  9th 
to  the  8th  ordinatCj  the  solid  thus  generated  by  the  velocity 
ordinate  =  l^  would  be  represented  by  l*x  1,  I*,  or  a  cube 
of  unity. 
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1 


— ,  the  corresponding  t  ordinate,  the 


Since  velocity  oe 

reciprocal  of  the  velocity  ordinate  will  oc  d^  Hence  the 
gquare  stratum  generated  by  the  corresponding  t  ordi- 
nate oc  D*  on  the  other  side  of  the  axia^  will  —  9*  x  1  ^ 
a  Btratum  having  an  area  =  9^*  and  a  deptli  of  1,  =  81  cubes 
of  unity.  In  the  descent  through  each  euccessive  ^emi- 
diameter,  or  1,  the  rectangle  by  tbe  velocity  ordinate  and  the 

t  ordinate  will  —  axis   =9^  =  81,  and  81  x  1=81  cubes  of  1. 

At  the  distance  of  1  from  the  centre  of  force  the  velocity 
ordinate  will  be  represented  by  9^,  and  the  corresponding 
time  /  ordinate  by  l^  If  these  two  ordinates  descended  to 
the  centre  of  force  with  tbe  acquired  velocity,  continued  uni- 
form, then  the  reapcctive  strata  so  generated  would  be  8 1  and' 
1  cube  of  unity ;  but  the  body  cannot  descend  beyond  the' 
surface^  or  circumference  of  the  spheres,  at  the  distance  of  1 
from  the  centre. 

The  area  of  the  series  of  rectangular  paraUelograms,  1,  2,  3, 
&C.,  —^n-^l.n^^n^-\-^nj  ae  n  increases  by  subdivisioii 
of  the  same  axis  or  radius^  the  series  will  approach  to  ^  7t^,  the 
area  of  the  triangle* 

Or  the  value  of  n  varies  inversely  as  the  number  of  parte 
into  which  the  same  axis  or  radius  is  divided ;  but  -J-n^  still 

=  -^SLTLis  —  ^radius  ,  and  ^n  —  -    area  of  ^  axis  ;     which 

becomea  evanescent  as  n  increases  numerically,  and  vanishes 
when  ordinate  of  triangle  continually  cc  axis  or  distance  from 
the  apex.      Or  ^  Tt=^n  squares  of  unity  {Fh/.  7-2. )« 

Hence  as  the  series  of  rectangular  fmjrallelograma  approaches 
to  a  triangular  area,  so  will  the  hyperbolic  series  of  parallelo- 
grams approach  to  an  hyperbolic  area. 

In  the  same  manner  the  series  of  strata  generated  by  the 
ordinate^  of  pyramid  and  hyperbolic  solid  will  approach  to  a 
rectilinear  pyramid  and  curvilineai*  hyperbolic  solid. 

When  the  ordinate  of  triangle    cc    d,   and  ordinate  of 

hyjwjrhola  qc     ^»   each   of  their   rectangles,  or   oixlinate  of 
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triangle  x   by  ordinate  of  hyperbola  =  area  of  the  corre- 
epooding  parallelogram  inscribed  along  the  axia  =  9.     The 
sum  of  the  areas  of  the  series  of  parallelograms  =  9  x    =9'^ 
=  axis  ;  and  triangle  generated  by  ordinate  oc  D  —  A  axis  , 
When  the  ordinate  of  pyramid  oc   D^   and  ordinate  of 

hyperbolic  solid  oc  — ,  their  product  =  the  circumscribing 

-  3 

square  =  9*  =  axis  ,  and  as  each  of  the  9  equare  strata  has  a 

depth  of  unity,  the  sum  of  the  scries  of  square  strata  will 
=  9^  X  9  =  9^  =  axi6^ ;  and  ^  axis  =  pyramid  generated  by 

tt  ordinate  x   d^  from  the  apex. 


=  pyramid  -♦-  triangle  +  J  axis. 
For  ^  n^  =  content  of  the  rectilinear  pyramid. 

J  w*  =  content  of  the  triangular  stratum  of  the  depth 

of  L 
^71  =  a  line  or  column  of  cubes  of  1  =i  axis  in  length. 
If  the  same  axis  be  continually  divided,  or  n  continually 
increai?ed,  the  triangular  stratum  will  become  thinner,  and 
so  wiU  the  line  of  cubes  =  i  axis.  Thus  they  will  ulti- 
mately become  evanescent  as  the  content  of  the  stratified 
pyramid  approaches  to  equality  with  the  rectilinear  pyramid, 
|n*,  or  ^axi9^  and  vanish  when  the  ordinate  continually  x 

— r  3 

as  axis 

The  solid  =  the  axb  =  n^  will  always  remiun  the  same 
how  much  soever  the  axis  be  subdivided. 

A  pyramid  having  the  sides  of  the  rectangular  base  as 
n^i  by  n  +  ^,  and  axis  —  n,  will  ^  the  stratified  pyramid 
—  |n-f  1  .  n  •  M  +  l,  ==l'-|-2*H-3'-f  4%  &c.,  each  stratum 
having  the  depth  of  L 

{Fiff.  43.  a.)  The  two  triangles  are  similar,  ef[ual  and  in- 
variable, each  having  the  axis  divided  into  9  —  parts ;  the 
distance  between  the  apices  =  1.  The  circumsicribing  tri- 
angle includes  8  parallelograms  ;  the  sum  of  which 
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=  Jn-f  1  .  n=|9x8  =  36 
area  triangle  =        „        =^9*      =40*5 

therefore  40-5— 36=4*5,  the  area 
of  the  2x8  triangles  cut  off  from 
.,>^  the  series  of  8  parallelograms  by' 

X  the  lower  triangle.     Thus  the  tri- 

angular area  exceeds  the  series  of 
\|;^  8  parallelograms  by  4-5. 

\|.  Or  triangular  area  :  difference 

"\\     of  areas  ::  ^^9*  :  4-5  ::  40-5  :  4-5 
.     ::9  :  1. 

J       When  the  axis  of  each  triangle 
Fig,  43.  a.  j^  divided  into  81  equal  parts,  the 

distance  between  the  apices  =  -gV  ^8.     

The  scries   of  80   parallelograms  =^n+l  .n=-J^0x81 
=  3240. 

Area  triangle  =^i8*= ^81*  =  3280-5,  therefore  3280-5  — 
3240=40-5. 

Or  triangular  area  :  difference  of  areas  ::  ^1*  :  40-5  :: 
3280-5  :  40-5::  81  :  1. 

The  two  triangles  being  always  invariable  and  each  =:  ^ 


axis". 

When 

axis 

=  9,  difference  of  areas 

=  -  triangle 

W 

=9«=8l 

1 
~9» 
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=  9»=729 

1 
"9» 

» 

=  9«=6561 

1 
9* 

J> 

=  9- 

_  1 
9" 

When 

0X18 

=  9,  distance  between 

apices 

=  -laxis 

»» 

=  9» 

_  I 
9 

.'» 

=  9 

_  1 
9" 
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The  distance  between  the  bases  of  the  2  triangles  =  the 
distance  between  their  apices. 

Next  let  a  series  of  9  instead  of  8  parallelograms  be  de- 
scribed, then  the  area  of  the  series  will  exceed  that  of  the 
triangle. 

For  area  of  9  parallelograms  =^«Tll .  n=^lO  x  9=45 

Area  of  triangle  „  =+9"        =40*5 

therefore  45  —  40*5 =4-5,  the  area  of  the  2x9  triangles,  the 
excess  of  the  9  parallelograms  above  the  triangle  =  ^  axib*. 
So  the  excess  of  the  parallelograms  over  the  invariable  tri- 
angle will  be        -  triangle  when  axis  =  9 
y 

^  -9« 

9»  "  ""^ 

^  -9- 

Hence  the  more  the  axis  is  subdivided  the  less  will  be  the 
difference  between  the  parallelograms  and  triangle,  and  the 
apices  of  the  two  triangles  will  approach  each  other,  as  will 
their  bases,  so  that  their  coincidence  will  be  the  limiting 
ratio  of  the  two  series  of  parallelograms  to  equality  with  the 
invariable  triangle  =  ^axis^,  or  to  the  triangle  generated  by 
ordinate  oc  axis  and  area  =  ^axis^ 

Also  the  triangle  circumscribing  the  8  parallelograms  will 
ultimately  coincide  with  the  triangle  described  within  the  9 
parallelograms. 

If  instead  of  areas,  solids  be  represented,  then  we  shall 
have  a  pyramidal  series  of  strata  continually  approaching  to 
the  content  of  rectilinear  pyramid  as  their  limiting  ratio; 
or  to  the  pyramid  generated  by  the  ordinate  oc  /  oc  d*. 

If  the  ordinate  of  obelisk  be  made  the  axis,  the  corre- 
sponding square  ordinate  will  vary  as  d^,  and  a  pyramid  will 
be  generated. 


The  ordinate  ^  of  obelisk  will  represent  the  ordinate  U 
which  oc  D^  corresponding  to  the  hyperbolic  ordinate  ,  which 
represents  the  velocity  ordinate  that  oc  —  (Jiff.  44.) 
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When  the  ordinates  of  obelisk  1,  2>  3,  &c.  are  made  the 
common  axis  of  the  pyramid  and  hyperbolic  solid ;  and  the 
ordinates  1>  2>  3^  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
are  also  made  =  the  distances  1^  2,  3,  then 
the  axes  1^  2,  3,  to  9  will  represent  the  dis- 
tances, and  1*,  2\  3*  will  represent  the 
square  ordinates  corresponding  to  these  dis- 
tances.   Therefore  these  ordinates  will  oc  as 


•-^is 


S: 


the  distance  . 

So  that  if  a  body  fall  along  the  axis  with 

a  velocity  x  — ^,  these  ordinates  1*,  2%  3', 

D* 

&c,  will  represent  the  variation  of  the  time 
t  corresponding  to  the  velocity,  which  square 
ordinate  ^  will,  during  the  descent,  generate 
a  pyramid;  while  the  corresponding  square 

ordinates  of  the  hyperbola  which  «  —  will 

generate  a  hyperbolic  solid  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  common  axis. 

Here  the  ordinate  t,  or  ordinate  of  pyra- 


mid, is  represented  by  a  square  =  ordinate 
of  obelisk  which  =  axis  of  obelisk. 

Ordinate  t  may  also  be  represented  by  a 
linear  ordinate  =  axis  of  obelisk,  and  velo- 
city ordinate,  the  reciprocal  of  the  ordinate  t, 
will  then  be  represented  by  a  linear  ordinate. 

The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by 
representing  the  square  ordinates  in  lines ; 
then  the  rectangle  of  the  two  lines  will  = 

axis  ,  which  multiplied  by  1  will  form  a 
stratum  of  the  depth  of  1  =  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  hyperbolic  and  pyramidal  strata. 

Or  the  lines  corresponding  to  the  square  ordinates  of  time 
and  velocity  will,  in  their  descent  along  the  axis,  generate  as 
many  squares  of  unity  as  the  square  ordinates  in  their 
descent  will  generate  cubes  of  unity. 


Fig.  44. 
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When  velocity   a  _ ,  the  corresponding  t  ordinate  x  p^. 
Fi^.  45. 


}      t 


I 


■  i     I 


Fig.  45. 

Let  1,  2,  3,  4>  the  distances  along  the  axis  common  to  the 
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velocity  and  t  ordinates,  be  equal  the  ordinates  1,  2,  3,  4, 
of  the  obelisk^  and  let  1^  4^  9>  16>  the  corresponding  axes  of 
the  obelisk^  be  the  t  ordinates  of  this  common  axis.  So  that 
the  ordinates  of  the  obelisk  will  represent  the  axes  or  dis- 
tances, and  the  axes  of  the  obelisk  will  represent  the  t  or- 

dinates  which  will  x  as  the  distance  * 

The  ordinate  16  will  represent  the  t  ordinate  correspcmding 
to  the  distance  4  ;  9  the  ^  ordinate  corresponding  to  the  dis- 
tance 3,  and  4,  1,  to  the  distances  2,  1. 

Supposing  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  beginning  of  each 
distance  were  continued  uniform  through  the  distance  of 
unity,  then  the  corresponding  t  ordinate  will  describe  the 
series  of  rectangled  parallelograms  16, 9,  4,  1,  and  the  whole 
area  described  will  equal  l*H-2"-|-3^4-4^  or=  -J^n  +  1  •  n  . 
n-{-^  generally. 

But  as  the  time   t,  which  oo  — ,  is  continually  varying 

during  the  descent,  the  area  described  by  the  t  ordinate  will 
be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  rectangled  parallelograms  1^  +  2' 
+  3^  +  4*,  by  the  4  triangles,  or  by  half  the  sum  of  1  +  3  +  5 
+  7,  or  half  the  axis  x  1,  which =•J^«^  To  reduce  the  area  to 
the  complementary  obeliscal  area,  a  further  reduction  of  -^n 
must  be  made  to  form  the  complementary  parabolic  area, 

which  will  be  described  when  the  velocity  continually  a  —  . 

As  series  of  rectangled   parallelograms   1^  +  2'^+  3* +  4* 
^inVl.n.  «"+i  =  i7^*+in*  +  in 
from  which  take  ^n^  +  ^n 

then  the  complementary  parabolic  area  will    =^7i^ 
or  ^  the  circumscribing  parallelogram. 

Hence  the  whole  area  described  by  the  t  ordinate  when 
it  continually  varies  will  =  the  complementary  parabolic 
area. 

The  whole  time  t  of  descent  will  oc  the  whole  area  de- 
scribed X  ultimately  as  the  complementary  parabolic  area  oc 
^  the  circumscribing  rectangled  parallelogram 
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oc    the  whole  rectangled  parallelogram  x  axis  x  ordinate 
oe  «  X  n'  oc  w^  X  B* 

or  ac  D  X  <  ct  D  X  1>*  oc  D*. 

Or  whole  time  t  of  descent  oc  the  cube  of  the  distance 
described. 

On  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  common  axis  the  velocity 
ordinate  will  describe,  like  the  t  ordinate,  during  the  descent 
the  scries  of  rectangled  parallelograms 

iV*  ja»iofi6. 

The  whole  series  thus  described  by  the  velocity  ordinate 

wiU  =l+^H-^+u_,  or  1-h^  +  p  +  ^of  16,or4Sorofn« 

generally* 

To  make  the  velocity  rectangled  parallelograms  like  the 
complementary  obeli  seal  area  of  /,  the  area  of  3  triangles 
will  be  required  to  be  added  to  the  velocity  rectangled  paral- 
lelograms at  the  angles  of  the  series.  These  3  triangles  will 
together  =^  (16-1)^1(32^-1). 

A  further  correction  will  be  required  to  mnke  the  velocity 
area  curvilinear,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  complementary 
parabolic  area  of  f. 

The  inscribed  velocity  rectangled  parallelograms  having 
their  aides  each  equal  unity  along  the  axis,  will  —  1*  i>  -tf  iV 
of  16. 

The  inscribed  velocity  rectangled  parallelograms  having 
their  sides  along  the  axis  =1,  2,  3,  4,  will  equal  1  x  16, 
2  X  i  of  16>  3  X  i  of  16,  4  X  -tV  of  1^*  «>r  equal  I,  i,  J,  ^  of 
16. 

The  last  series  of  rectangled  parallelograms  1,  i>  i»  i  of 
16,  when  they  partially  cover  eacJi  other,  form  the  serii^ 

1    1     1     1      .,^ 

aa  the  series  of  equal  rcctnngled  pjirallelograms,  when  they 
partially  cover  each  other,  form  the  hyperbolic  series  of 
rectangled  parallelograms  1,  ij^,  ^,  i, 

VOL.  I.  H 
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The  greatest  time  ordioate  =16,  and  the  least  =  1,  at  the 
distance  of  1  from  the  apex  or  centre  of  force. 

The  least  velocity  ordinate  —1,  and  the  great- 
est, at  the  diatance  of  1  from  the  apex  =  16, 
(      Fiff,  46.    The  time  ordinates  form  the  obelisk 
I  like  half  a  canoe,  perhaps  the  sacred  boat.   4 

The  velocity  ordinates  form  an  outline  like 
the  section  of  an  architrave  and  column. 

The  greatest  rectangle,  or  rectanglcd  parallelo- 
gram of  one  series  ^  the  greateat  rectangle,  or 
rectangled  parallelogram  of  the  other  series^  n'. 

The  least  rectangle^  or  square  of  unity,  in  one 
series  —  the  least  rectangle,  or  square  of  unity  in 
the  other  series* 

The  first  and  greatest  rectangled  parallelogram 
in  the  t  series  becomes  the  last  in  the  velocity 
series.  The  last  and  least  rectangle,  the  square 
of  unity.  In  the  t  series  becomes  the  first  in  the 
velocity  series. 

The  circumscribing  rectangled  parallelograms 
of  both  series  are  equal. 

If  instead  of  the  lineal  ^ordinate,  which  ot  d', 
the  t  ordinate  were  a  rectangle  having  the  length 
oc  d',  and  the  breadth  =  unity  ;  such  an  ordinate 
during  the  descent  would  generate  a  series  of  rect- 
angled parallelopipedoos,  the  length  of  each  at  d' 
and  the  breadth  and  depth  of  each  =  unity. 
These  series  of  rectangled  paraUelopipedons  would 

each  =^  a  square  stratum  =  ordinate  of  obelisk 
and  the  depth  of  unity,  and  together  the  series 
would  form  a  stratified  pyramidal  solid  at  the 
common  axis,^/?.  44.,  with  degrees.  The  content 
of  the  series  will  —  \7i-\-l  ,n.n-k-^ 

But  as  the  t  ordinate  will  continually  vary 

during  the  descent,  the  obeliscal  solid  will  become 

a  rectilinear  pyramid,  having  the  height  and  side 

of  base  —  the  greateat  ordinate  obelisk  and  con- 

whlch  win  also  =  the  content  of  the  com- 


Fiff,  46. 


tent  =  \  ordinate' 
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plementary   parabolic  stratum  when  t  ordinate  continually 

Again,  if  the  pyramid  were  cut  by  a  plane  vertical  to  the 
base,  and  made  to  pass  through  the  apex,  the  section  will 
represent  a  triangle,  haviug  the  height  =  aide  of  base.     A 

stratum  =  this  triangular  area  ^^  axis  and  having  the  depth 
of  unity,  will  =  the  content  of  the  obelisk  having  the  same 

height  or  axis;  since  content  obeliscal  parabola  =  ^axis  . 

MM,- D 

Since  the  obeliscal  parabolic  area  —  f  axis%  let  this  area 
become  a  stratum  of  the  depth  of  unity.     Then   such  a 

stratum  will  =  f  axis*,  and  the  pyramid  having  the  same 

axis,  and  side  of  base  =  axis,  will  =  ^  axis  . 

Hence  the  parabolic  stratum  will  ot  the  square  root  of  the 
content  of  the  pyramid. 

The  circumscribing   parallelogram  of  the   obelisk  ^  axis 

X  ordinate,  a  rectangled  parallelogram,  or  =  ordinate ,  a 
cube. 

The  stratified  rectangled  parallelogram  of  the  depth  of 
unity  would  equal  as  many  cubes  of  unity  as  would  be  con- 
tained in  the  ordinate  \ 

Thus  the  circumscribing  stratified  rectangled  parallelogram 

or  ordinate'  would  =  the  square  root  of  the  axis  or  of  the 
cube  inclosing  the  pyramid. 

Fiff,  49.  As  the  obelisk  or  parabolic  solid  oc  axis  x  D^  If 
the  obelisk  were  placed  on  its  apex  like  the  pyramid,  then  as 

the  content  of  obelisk  oc  axis  ac  d*  from  ttie  apex,  wherever 
the  t  ordinate  cuts  the  obelisk  the  content  of  the  obelisk 
intercepted  by  the  t  ordinate  and  the  apex  would  oc  D*  ot  ^ 
ordinate,  or  ordinate  of  pyramid. 

The  apex  of  the  pyramid  or  obelisk  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  planet  or  sun  towards  which  the  body  falls. 

Fiff,  47.  Let  10  be  the  side  of  the  central  or  angular 
square  of  a  rectangular  hyperbolic  area.  Then  axis  will  = 
10*  =  100,  and  ordinate  of  extreme  axis,  or  asymptote,  will 
=  unity.     The  rectangle  of  asymptote  and  its  ordinate  ^ 

B   2 
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100  X  1  =  100,  and  so  will  the  rectangle  of  each  axis,  or 
distance  and  its  ordinate  =  100  =  asymptote  =  10^  s=  cen- 
tral square. 


flf  IM 


Fig,  47. 


This  hyperbolic  area  has  2  asymptotes,  one  of  which  is 
divided  into  1,  ^,  ^,  \^  j-,  ^  of  100 ;  the  other  is  divided  into 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  100  units. 
The  ordinates  corresponding  to  these  dbtances  from  the 
centre  will  be  ^^  J^,  -4^,  &c  to  fH-  or  1. 

Thus  the  rectangle  of  any  distance  and  its  ordinate  from 
the  centre  will  =  100. 

Also  the  rectangle  of  any  distance   and  its  ordinate   will 

=s  the  square  of  the  asymptote  =  100  • 

Hence  if  a  body  fall  from  the  distance  of  100  from  the 
centre,  or  right  angle  formed  by  the  asymptotes,  with  a 

velocity  x   ^  oc  ordinate^  this  ordinate    of  the  hyper- 
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boUo  area  would  during  the  descent  generate  a  square 
hTperbolic  solid.  The^.  47.  only  represents  the  outline^  or 
rectilinear  hyperbolic  area. 

The  body  is  supposed  to  have  a  velocity  of  1  at  the  dis- 
tance of  100  from  the  centre^  or  angle. 


Fig.  4S. 

If  ft  semi-diameters  of  the  sun  were  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun^  and  the  velocity,  at  the  earth's  orbit 
equalled  1^  the  velocity  at  the  surface  of  the  sun  would  =  n' 

when  velocity   oc  -y 
For  velocity  at  earth  :  velocity  at  sun 


11  .        . 

•       -.mm      .       1       •     «i 
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.  1 

The  velocity  beyond  the  earth's  orbit  will  be  as  /""TTvi  > 

>■      2\i '  *^>  ^'  velodty  at  distance  n  +  1   I  velocity  at  1, 
1  1  a 

H  3 
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The  velocity  within  the  earth's  orbit  will  be  as 


o^^w 


Let  one  asymptote  divide  the  other  asymptote  at  right 
angles  into  2  equal  parts.  (Fiff.  48.)  So  the  ordinate  in  the 
descent  will  also  be  divided  equally  by  the  axis  or  asymptote ; 
then  the  solid  generated  will  resemble  the  outline  of  a  Bur- 
mese pagoda  with  its  square  terraced  base,  the  sides  of  the. 
terraces  being  as  1,  |>  ^,  of  the  side  of  the  lowest  terrace. 
The  curve  begins  at  the  Srd  or  4th  terrace,  and  ib  continued 
to  the  summit  of  the  spire  or  tee. 

These  pagodas  are  solid  structures  like  the  pyramids.     So  1 

,1 
that  when  the  velocity  oc   -:^  the  pyramid  represents  the  varia-  ] 

tion  of  the  time,  and  the  pagoda  the  variation  of  the  velocity. 
Hence  both  the  pyramidal  and  hyperbolic  solid  temples 

have  originally  been  constructed  as  eymbolical  of  the  laws  of  i 

gravitation. 

About  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninetieth  part  of  the 

pyramid  of  Cheops  is  occupied  by  chambers  and  passages^ 

while  all  the  rest  is  solid  masonry. 

Fiff,  49,  illustrates  the  velocity  at  —^   in  the  descent  of  a 

body  to  the  centre  of  force. 

The  apices  of  the  pyramid  and  obelisk  are  both  in  the 
centre  of  force.  The  ordinate  of  pyramid,  and  the  solid  obe- 
lisk itself,  both  of  which  vary  as  D^  from  the  centre  of  force, 
will  both  or  time  i ;  eo  that  the  horizontal  section  or  ordinate 
of  pyramid  at  any  point  of  descent,  and  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  obelisk  intercepted  between  that  point  and  the 
apex  will  both  oc  d^  oc  time  /.     The  corresponding  ordinate 

of  the  hyperbolic  solid  will  oc  —  oo  v  corresponding  to  the 

time  t  at  the  given  point 

The  hyperbolic  solid,  a  horizontal  section  of  which  shows 
the  variation  of  the  velocity,  has  its  base  —  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  —  Too  ,  passing  through  the  centre,  and  its  leaa 
ordinate  =  tlxe  square  of  unity,  is  in  a  line  with  the  bases  of 
the  pyramid  and  obehsk.     The  horizontal  section  of  the  pyra- 
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mid  at  the  orb's  surface  also  equals  the  square  of  uoity.  The 
IIXJ5,  commoD  to  the  obelisk,  pyramid,  and  hyperbolic  solid  = 
100;  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  and  hyperbolic  solid  — 
the  common  axis  =^  the  side  of  the  circumscribing  square— 100. 
The  rectangle  of  the  t  ordinate  and  velocity  ordinate  at  any 

Sstance  =  100  .    At  the  distance  10  from  the  centre  of  force 

the  t  and  velocity  ordinates  are  equal,  each  ==  10 ,  and  their 

rectangle  =100  =  the  area  of  the  circu inscribing  square. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  descent  the  velocity  ordinate  x  i 

ordinate  ^  P  x  100  =100.     At  the  surface  of  the  orb,  the 

a 

end  of  the  descent,  velocity  ordinate  x  i  ordinate  =  100 

^ a 

X  1"  =  100  '     At  50  from  the  centre,  or  half  the  descent, 

velocity  ordinate  x  t  ordinate  =  2^*  x  50*:^  100  . 

The  side  of  the  base,  or  greatest  ordinate  of  obelisk,  = 

axis   :s  10  =  side  of  the  central  or  angular  square  of  the 


-i 


-^*      --rJ 


hyperbolic  area  =  asymptote  =  axis  =  side  of  the  circum- 
scribing square  =10, 

The  axis  x  ordinate  obelisk  =  ordinate  =  10^  =  the 
circumscribing  rectangled   parallelogram  of  the  obelisk  = 

^  axis  ,  or  -^  the  circumscribing  square. 

Compare  the  area  of  the  sections  in  Jig.  49.  made  by  a 
plane,  which  being  at  right  angles  to  the  sides  of  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  and  obelisk^  divides  each  into  two  equal  parts 
by  passing  tli rough  their  apices. 

Areaof  obeliscal  parabola  :  area  triangle  ::  |  axis   :  \  axis 


::4 


:  S  axis 


Fiff,  47.  The  ordinate  of  the  hyperbolic  area  at  the  dis- 
tance of  20  from  the  apex  of  the  obelisk  or  centre  of  force 
=:  5. 

At  the  distance  of  25  from  the  apex  the  ordinate  of  the 


a  4 
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obelisk  =  5.  Hence  the  hyperbolic  and  obeliscal  ordinates 
will  become  equal  between  die  distances  20  and  25,  where 
the  hyperbolic  curve  will  cut  the  obeliscal  or  parabolio 
curve. 


Fig.  49. 

Fiff.  49.  The  two  hyperbolic  curves  are  continually  ap- 
proaching each  other  and  the  common  axis ;  but  as  the  last 

ordinate  of  the hyperbolicarea=:  —  of  n;  therefore,  how  great 

n 

soever  the  axis  n  may  be  supposed^  still  the  ordinate —  of  n 

will  be  a  definite  quantity^  and  although  the  curves  are  con- 
tinually approaching  the  axis,  and  to  parallelism  with  each 
bther,  yet  they  can  never  meet,  nor  become  parallel. 

On  the  contrary,  the  sides  of  the  obelisk  are  continually 
diverging  from  each  other  and  the  common  axis;  yet  they 
are  continually  approaching  to  parallelism  with  each  other 
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and  the  axis  n ;  but  they  never  can  become  parallel,  because 
how  far  soever  they  may  be  extended,  still  the  ordinate  ti^ 
will  exceed  the  ordinate  n— 1    of  the  obelisk. 

It  follows  that  although  the  hyperbolic  curves  are  con- 
tinually approaching  each  other,  and  the  sides  of  the  obelisk 
continually  diverging  from  each  other,  still  the  curve  and 
side  of  the  obelisk  are  continually  approaching  to  paraUelisni 
with  each  other,  although  they  are  continually  diverging 
irom  each  other. 

1          1 
The  series,  if  continued  beyond  n,  will  become — . — , 

71-1-  1  '  11  +  2 

to   — —  ^^  "o"  *  which  may  again  be  continued  to  —  ,  and 


n-^n 


2n 


Sn 


Still 


so  on  to  or  — ,  and  then  again,     —  ,  -^,  &c. 

— >  will  be  greater  than  0. 
n* 

This  figure  unveils  three  great  enigmas ;  the  obelisk,  the 

pyramid,  and   hyperbolic   solid;    temples  around  which  the 

race  who  erected  them,  before  history  commenced,  knelt  and 

[looked  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God.     The  Sabpeans 

[worshipped  these  symbols  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  which 

'govern  the  glorious  orb   of  day,  the  planetary  and  astral 

systems  — the  grandest  and  most  sublime  of  the  visible  works 

of  the  Creator.     The  knowledge  of  these  laws,  and  of  the 

magnitude,  distance,  and   motion   of  the   heavenly  bodies, 

inspired  man  with  the  most  exalted   feelings  of  reverence 

towards  the  Great  First  Cause. 

The  sacred  Tau  is  again  represented  in  ^17.  49.  by  the 
obelisk  and  hyperbolic  solid,  as  the  generators  of  time, 
velocity,  and  distance. 

Typhon,  the  son  of  Juno,  conceived  by  her  without  a 
father,  was  of  a  magnitude  so  vast  that  he  touched  the  East 
with  one  hand  and  the  West  with  the  other,  and  the  heavens 
with  the  crown  of  his  head. 

If  a  body  be  Buppofled  to  fall  from  the  earth  to  the  sun, 
the  apex  of  the  obelisk  or  pyramid  would  be  in  the  centre  of 
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the  sun,  and  the  baae  of  the  hyperbolic  solid,  like  two  arms,' 

would  extend  from  east  to  west. 

The  following  hieroglyphics,  with  the  translation,  is  given 
by  Gliddon  in  his  "  Ancient  Egypt.'* 

")   I 

M^       May 

"^^^m^     thy  soul 

^^      . 

yy^^^yy^       attuQ  (come) 


to 


Khnum»  (one  of  the  forms  of  Amon,  the  creator) 


the  creator  ("the  idea  denoted  by  a  man  boilding  the  walU  of  % 
city) 


ofaU 

Mankind,  (literally  mm  and  women,} 


III 

*'  May  thy  sonl  attain  to  Khnnm^  the  Creator  of  all  mankind." 

Here  we  find  the  Creator  represented  aa  forming  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  and  appears  to  be  in  the  act  of  completing  a 
counteracting  force,  aimilar,  equal,  and  opposite  to  the 
one  already  made,  so  that  where  the  central  line  bisects  the 
distance  between  the  two  eqtial  and  opposite  forces  a  body 
would  gravitate  to  neither. 

If  velocity  «  — ,  then  velocity  will  a  ordinate  of  the  hy- 
perbolic column. 

If  force  of  gravity  oc  — ,  then  force  will  oc  ordinate  of  the 

hyperbolic  column. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  action  of  gravity  on  a  body 
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that  begins  to  fall  freely  at  a  distance  near  the  earth's  surface 
h  that  equal  iueremenle  of  velocity  are  generated  in  equal 
times. 

But  the  effect  produced  by  gravity  when  a  heavy  body  is 
freely  acted  upon  by  the  earth  at  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth  will  be  different,  as  unequal  incrementa  of 
velocity  will  be  generated  in  equal  times. 

According  to  Newton  the  force  of  gravity  varies  inversely 
as  the  distance  equxired  generally. 

Having  deduced  the  properties  of  the  obelisk  from  the 
effects  produced  by  gravity  acting  on  a  body  during  its  fall 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  IQus- 
trate  the  effect  produced  by  gravity  generally. 

TfVhen  the  body  falls  from  the  apex  of  the  obelisk,  the 
distance  described  k  reckoned  from  the  apex,  and  the  velocity 
acquired,  as  well  as  the  time,  t,  elapsed,  both  vary  as  D* 
from  the  apex. 

But  the  time,  t^  in  describing  a  email  definite  distance  at 
any  point  in  the  descent  oc  inversely  as  the  velocity  at  that 

point,  or  ^  oc  ^ 

V 

Or  I  ordinate  of  the  curve  cc  inversely  as  the  ordinate  of 
the  obelisk. 


AlflO  V  QC 

and  /  cc 


1 


Newton  found  that  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  described  by 
the  raoon  in  one  minute  was  equal  to  the  distance  through 
which  a  heavy  body  at  the  earth*s  surface  would  fall  in  one 
second.  Therefore  the  distance  through  which  the  latter 
would  fall  in  one  minute  would  be  3600  times  greater  than 
that  through  which  the  moon  would  fall  in  the  same  time. 

Or,  according  to  Newton,  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity 

Gc       ;  that  is,  if  the  circular  motion  of  the  moon  were  de- 

stroyed  and  the  moon  descended  a»  a  heavy  body  towards  the 
earth,  it  would  in  1  second  describe  '0044S  of  afixjt;  a  heavy 
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body  falling  from  a  state  of  rest  near  the  eaii;h'9  surface  will 
describe  16*14  feet  in  a  second- 
Now  -00443  X  3600  ^  15,948  feet,  so  that  the  force  of 
gravity  would,  at  the  distance  of  60  semi-diameters  of  the 
earth  from  its  ceatre,  cause  a  body  to  move  from  a  state  of 
rest  and  describe  "00443  of  a  foot  in  one  second  ;  while  in  the 
same  time  a  body  would  descend  from  a  state  of  rest  and 
describe  16*12  feet  by  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  earth^a 
surface. 

Thus  gravity  is  an  accelerating  force,  and  is  3600  times 
greater  at  the  earth's  surface  than  at  the  distance  of  the 
moon.     So  that  if  the  ^  diameter  of  the  earth  be  made  = 

unity,  this  accelerating  force  will  x  -%* 

Hence  the  figure  that  represents  the  velocity  at  different 
distances,  from  the  centre  of  force  to  the  moon's  orbit,  will 
also  correspond  to  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  same  distances. 

According  to  Newton,  the  times  wherein  any  bodies  would  1 
fall  to  the  centre  from  different  distances  are  between  them- 
selves in  the  sesquialteral  proportion  of  their  distances  di- 
rectly.    Or  time  to  centre  qc  dI 

But  if  instead  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  varying 

1  .  1  , 

— ",  the  velocity  be  supposed  to  ao  — -,  then  the  time  to  cen- 

D  D 

tre  will  Qc  D*. 

Since  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  moon  :  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;:  1  ;  3600,  if  a  body  be  supposed  to 
fall  from  a  state  of  rest  at  the  moon  and  at  the  earth's  surface ; 
the  distance  (unity)  described  in  1  gecond  at  the  moon  by 
the  force  of  'gravity  :  the  distance  described  in  1  second  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravity  ::  1  :  3600 ;: 
velocity  produced  by  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  distance  of 
the  moon  I  the  velocity  produced  by  the  force  of  gravity  at 
the  earth's  surface. 

The  time  t  of  describing  unity  at  the  distance  of  the  moon 
:  the  time  t  of  describing  unity  at  the  earth's  surface  ::  3600 
:  1,  for^xv=3600  oc  1. 
Hence  if,  at  any  point  of  the  descent,  sections  of  the  hyper- 
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bolic  solid  and  pyramid  be  made  perpeBdicular  to  tlie  axes, 
the  area  of  the  section  of  the  hyperbolic  solid  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  force  of  gravity  at  that  point,  and  to  the  distance 
the  force  at  that  point  would  cause  the  body  to  fall  from  a 
state  of  rest  in  1  second,  which  will  be  proportional  to  the 
velocity  produced  from  rest,  or  to  the  distance  described  in  1 
second  by  the  force  of  gravity  at  that  point. 

The  section  of  the  pyramid  will  be  proportional  to  the 
time  t  of  describing  unity  at  that  point 

fx V  will  ^3600,  and  oc  1* 

But  supposing  the  force  of  gravity  be  such  as  to  produce  a 

velocity  oc  — ,  time  t  wiE  x  b^  then  we  shall  be  enabled  to 

illustrate  these  variations  by  the  hyperbolic  and  pyramidal 
temples  of  the  ancients. 

So  calling  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  =  60 
semi-diameters  of  the  earth,  we  shall  have  velocity  at  moon  : 

velocity  at  the  earth's  surface ::  -^  :  -^  ::  1*  ;  60'' 

60       1 

::  1  :  3600, 

or  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  descent  will  be  3600 

times  greater  than  the  velocity  at  the  beginning. 

In  making  some  experiments  we  found  that  we  could, 
without  contact  or  external  agency,  attract  and  repel  va- 
rious substances  with  a  velocity  that  evidently  varied  in 
some  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance ;  and,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  judge,  the  velocity  seemed  to  vary  inversely  as  the 
distance  squared*  The  effects  were  produced  by  Ihe  finger 
touching  the  water  on  which  the  substances  floated* 

This  caused  us  to  reflect  on  the  laws  of  gravitation.  So 
the  experiments  were  abandoned,  and  our  attention  directed 
to  other  subjects  mentioned  in  this  work. 

Having  shown  by  the  obelisk  that  the  time  i  in  describing 
unity  X  inversely  as  the  velocity  at  that  point,  or  that  I  x  v 
=  a  constant  quantity. 

This  relation  of  ^  to  v  will  be  the  same  whatever  the  law 
of  velocity  may  be,  or  <  x  v  will  always  equal  a  constant 
quantity. 


no 
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Since  the  velocitj  at  the  earth  is  3600  times  greater  than 
the  velocity  at  the  moon,  it  follows,  that  the  time  t  in  de- 
scribing a  smaO  definite  distance  at  the  moon  will  be  3600 
times  greater  than  the  time  t  m  describing  the  same  distance 
at  the  earth, 
or  ^  X  V  at  the  moou 

=:3600xl-a60O, 
and  ^  X  V  at  the  earth 

=  1x3600  =  3600. 

Similarly  /x  v  at  tlic  intermediate  diBtances  will  =  3600, 

Since  ^  Qc  - 
V 

and     voc   ^ 


Fig.  49,  When  the  obelisk  is  placed  along  with  the  pyramid, 
the  bases  of  both  being  at  the  moon  and  their  apices  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth ;  then  as  the  ordinate  of  the  pyramid 
descended  as  the  time  x  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
descent,  the  ordinate  of  the  obelisk  will  correspond  with  the 
ordinate  of  the  pyramid.  The  frustum  of  the  pyramid  above 
the  ordinate  will  denote  the  time  t  elapsed  during  part  of 
descent,  and  the  remaining  or  lower  part  of  the  obelisk 
included  between  the  descending  ordinate  and  apex  wiU 
cc  D^^  Qc  time  t 

At  the  end  of  the  descent  the  whole  time  t  elapsed  will 
be  represented  by  the  whole  pyramidj  and  time  t  will  vanish 
with  the  obelisk. 

Or  the  time  t  elapsed  will  increase  as  the  frustum  of  the 
pyramid  increases,  while  the  time  t  will  decrease  as  the 
obelisk  decreases^  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  descent  the 
pyramid  will  be  completed  and  the  obelisk  will  have  vanished, 
excepting  the  small  portions  of  the  pyramid  and  obelisk  each 
having  an  axis=lj  since  the  descent  of  the  body  would  cease 
at  the  earth's  surface. 

Thus  great  t  may  be  said  to  have  consumed  little  ty  or 
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KronoB  to  have  devoured  his  ofl&pring.  But  supposing  the 
body  to  be  repelled  from  the  centre  or  apex^  then  during  the 
ascent  the  obelisk,  which  was  consumed  at  the  end  of  the 
descent^  will  increase  from  the  apex,  eo  that  at  the  end  of 
the  ascent  the  obeliek  will  be  completed,  or  the  offspring 
may  be  said  to  have  attained  the  heavens, 

Again^  the  time  of  descent  from  the  beginning  to  any 
point  of  the  axis  qc  d^— rPj  D  being  tlie  whole  axis  described 
in  the  time  t,  and  d  the  distance  remaining  to  be  described 
from  the  point  in  the  axis  to  the  apex  of  the  pyramid.  At 
the  end  of  the  descent  the  whole  time  t  will  x  d^,  for  d^  wiU 
have  vanished. 

If  a  body  be  repelled  from  the  apex,  time  wiU  ot  rf* ;  at  the 
end  of  the  ascent  the  whole  time  t  will  <x  axis'  oc  cf*  a  d*. 

Here  during  the  descent  little  d  is  consumed  by  great  D, 

or  Saturn  devours  his  children.     But  during  the  ascent  little 

d  replaces  great  d,  or  Jupiter  deposes  his  father  Saturn,  or 

Typhon    destroys    his   brother    Osiris.     The   Titans    were 

brothers  of  Saturn,  one  of  whom  was  Typha;u8  or  Tyjihon, 

They  strove  to  depose  Jupiter  from  the  possession  of  heaven, 

but  they  were  beaten  and  cast  down  into  hell. 

Kronos      T      D*  .  'j   ^      •     j     i*  -^ 

— . —  oc  -  oc  —  at  D  at  axis  x  pyramid  depnved  of  its 
Jupiter      I      D^  *^  * 

generating  ordinate.     Thus  Kronos,  when  divided   by  his 

son  Jupiter,  may  be  said  to  be  emasculated,  as  Cselum  was 

by  Saturn,  and  as  Osiris  by  Typhon. 

Jupiter  Animon  is  represented  with  the  horns  of  a  ram. 

The  ram*8  horo  is  symbolical  of  the  spiral  obelisk.  The 
content  of  the  obelisk  oc  d'. 

Kronos  and  Jupiter  may  be  said  to  be  divided  against 
each  other,  when  Jupiter  wars  against  his  father, 

Jupiter  castrated  Saturn  or  Kronos,  as  Saturn  had  cas- 
trated his  father  Caelum  before  with  a  sickle. 

The  sickle  may  be  symbolical  of  the  curved  obelisk. 

Saturn,  like  Time,  has  his  scythe. 

Should  the  scythe  represent  the  area  of  the  obelisk,  then 
the  scythe  of  Saturn  would  be  typical  of  the  periodic  time  of 
the  revolution  of  planets  round  the  Sun, 
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Saturn  holda  in  hia  hand  a  serpeot  with  the  tail  in  it 

mouth,  forming  a  circle. 

The  circular  serpent  is  ejmbolical  of  the  circular  obelisk«j 
The  obelisk  ia  typical  of  iofinitj  or  eterDity,  and  the  circle 
the  orbit  of  a  planet     So  the  circular  serpent  denotes  that 
planets  revolve  in  circular  orbits,  having  their  p .  t  qc  area  ^ 

obelisk  and  velocity  qc  — -- — ,  and  that  they  will  revolve  ' 
ordinate 

in  their  orbits  to  eternity. 

The  proud  Neith  says  — "  I  am  all  that  has  been  —  all 
that  shall  be  —  and  none  among  mortals  has  raised  my  veil.** 
Neith  is  gravitation,  by  which  the  planets  arc  preserved  ia 
their  orbits,  and  supposed  to  continue  their  revolutions  round  ^ 
the  sun  to  all  eternity. 

But  what  is  gravitation,  that  causes  planets  to  revolve  in 
orbits  having  their  p  •  T  ct  d^,  and  to  be  continually  urged  i 

with  a  velocity  <£  -r  ? 
m 

To  show  the  variation  of  the  p  •  t  and  velocity  in  terms  of 
the  obelisk  and  circle  or  orbit, 

p ,  T  QcD^  ac  area  obelisk, 

T    ..         orbit       D       D'      area  obelisk 

velocity  a  — ^-  <3c  —,  oc   ^  qc — — i 

P  •  T       i>i      D^       area  orbit 

or  velocity  oo  directly  as  area  obelisk,  and  inversely  as  area 
orbit. 

The  serpent  when  coiled,  like  the  ram'a  horn  of  Jupiter  i 
Ammon,  resembles  the  ammonite,  and  both  are  symbolical 
of  the  circular  obelisk. 

Hence  when  v  oc  dV 


t  ordinate 


X  axis  0&  -^  X  D  OD  D  , 
D* 

00  T  ordinnte, 
oc  whole  time  T. 
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When  voc  -^ 


t  ordinate  ac  D*, 
/  ordinate  x  axis  oc  d^  x  d  oc  d', 
and  whole  time  T  oo  d*. 
Thus  in  both  inatancea 

/  ordinate  x  axis, 
or  /  ordinate  x  d  or  f  x  d 

Qc  08  whole  time  t  of  descent 

The  time  t  of  describing  a  small  distance  at  anjr  point  of 
the  descent  oc  d'  «:  axjs^  tx  square  ordinate  that  generates 
the  pyramid. 

The  whole  time  T  of  descentj  or  t  c  (time  to  centre) 
from  different  distances  to  the  earth  oc  d''  qc  axis^  cc  content 
of  pyramid. 

Thus,  by  deducing  the  variation  of  time  and  distance 
described  from  the  effects  or  velocities  produced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earth,  we  have,  when  the  body  falls  from  the 
moon  to  the  earth,  the   velocity  represented  by  a  square 

ordinate,  which  ot  — ^,  and  generates  the  hyperbolic  solid, 

while  the  t  ordinate  which  oc  d^  generates  the  pyramidal 
Bolid* 

As  the  velocity  of  planets  round  the  son  vary  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  their  distance  from  the  sun,  the  pe- 
riodic time  of  a  planet's  revolution  will  od  directly  as  the 
orbit  dcflcribedj  and  inversely  as  the  velocity,  when  D=the 
mean  distance,  and  the  orbit  is  supposed  to  be  circular* 

V 

QC  D  X  D"  QC  B*  cc  area  obelisk. 

.3 


For 


P  T  OC 


orbit       rad 
V  v 


or 


p  T^  gc  D^- 


Again,  since  d*  oc  p  t  ,  (Kepler,) 

orbit 

X 

V 


d'  OC  P  T  OC 


or 


v«£,i.. 


^^ 
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The  axis  of  the  obelisk  represents  d, 

area  of  obelisk  5,  p  t,  and  velocity  or   in- 

versely as  the  ordinate  obelisk,  or  directly  as  the  ordinate 
of  the  py Ionic  curve,  which  oc  inversely  as  d^  irom  the  apex 
of  obelisk. 

Thus  the  distances,  velocities,  and  P  times  of  planets  are 
represented  by  the  obelisk. 

The  area  of  the  obelisk  is  here  supposed  to  be  a  curvilinear 
or  parabolic  area. 

When  y  oc  — ^,  a  horizontal  section  of  the  hjrperbolic  solid, 

made  at  any  point,,  or  distance,  in  the  descent,  will  repre- 
sent the  velocity  at  that  point,  and  the  time  t  corresponding 
to  this  velocity  will  be  represented  by  a  horizontal  section 
of  the  pyramid  made  at  an  equal  distance,  the  pyramid 
having  its  apex  in  the  centre  to  which  the  body  falls. 

Since  velocity  at  any  point  will  a  -,  ^  will  oc  -,  or  oc  d*. 

Thus  during  the  descent  the  velocity  plane  will  generate  an 
hyperbolic  solid,  while  the  corresponding  t  plane  will  generate 
an  inverted  pyramid. 

The  time  t  elapsed  at  any  point  in  the  descent  will  be 
represented  by  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid.  The  whole  time  T 
of  descent  will  be  represented  by  a  pyramid. 

The  whole  time  T  of  descent  from   different   planetary 

orbits  to  the  centre  or  sum  will  oc  D^.     If  the  whole  time  T 

of  descent  from  any  orbit  to  the  centre  be  called  T  o,  or 

2 

time  to  centre,  then  t  c  a  D^  x  p  x  . 

Or  times  of  descent  from  the  planetary  orbits  to  the  centre 

vary  as  the  square  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  revolution  of 

planets  round  that  centre,  or  sun.    The  time  t  corresponding 

to  the  velocity  at  any  point  may  be  represented  by  that 

part  of  the  obelisk  intercepted  between  that  point  and  the 

apex  of  the  obelisk ;  since  the  solid  obelisk  'oc   d'  from  the 

apex.     But  the  pyramid  will  represent  the  variations  of  both 

T  and  ty  since  the  whole  time  t  of  descent  can  be  represented 

by  the  pyramid,  and  as  the  horizontal  square  section  of  that 
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pyramid  can  represent  the  time  t  corresponding  to  the 
velocity  at  any  point  in  the  descent,  for  such  ii  section  of  the 
pyramid  will  oc  d^  from  the  centre. 

Take  60  serai-diameters  of  the  earth  to  equal  the  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  dividing  the  pyramid,  having 
the  side  of  base  =  height  =  60,  into  60  horizontal  square 
sections,  each  having  the  depth  of  L  Then  supposing  a 
body  to  fall  from  the  orbit  of  the  moon  to  the  earth*  and  the 
mean  velocity  of  each  of  these  sections  to  be  continued  uni- 
formly through  that  section,  the  time  consumed  in  describing 
each  of  these  semiHliametcrs  will  be  represented  by  a  square 
stratum.  Thus  the  pyramid  will  have  60  steps,  and  60 
square  strata,  and  each  stratum  will  represent  the  time  con- 
sumed while  the  body  descends  through  a  corresponding 
semi-diameter  of  the  earth.  The  section  of  the  pyramid  next 
the  moon  will  =  a  stratum  having  a  surface  =60'*  — 3600 
and  the  depth  of  unity ;  so  this  section  will  contain  3600 
cubes  of  unity,  while  the  section  at  the  earth's  surface  will  be 
represented  by  one  cube-  The  solid  generated  by  the  velo- 
city plane  will  represent  one  cube  for  the  section  next  the 
moon,  and  3600  cubes  for  the  section  at  the  earth's  surface. 

Thus  3600  cubes  would  represent  the  time  consumed 
during  the  descent  through  the  first  semi-diameter,  or  that 
next  the  moon,  and  one  cube  would  represent  the  time  re- 
maining to  be  consumed  at  the  last  semi-diameter,  that  of  the 
earth  Itself,  if  the  time  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  w^erc  con- 
tinued uoiform  to  the  centre,  but  the  body  cannot  descend 
beyond  the  surface. 

So  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  side  of  one  cube  would 
represent  the  time,  and  the  surface  of  a  stratum  of  360(» 
cubes  the  velocity.  Thus  f  x  v  at  the  earth's  surface  will  = 
1x3600=^3600,  and  at  the  moon  t  xy  will  =3600x1 
=  3600. 

But  through  the  first  semi-diameter  from  the  moon  ^  x  v  = 
3600  X  1  r=360O  cubes  of  unity  ;  and  at  all  the  intermediate 
semi-diameters  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  t  x  v  will  =  3600 
cubes* . 
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Suppose  a  lamp,  like  the  inverted  pyramid  having  plain 
sides,  were  filled  with  oil,  and  lighted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
descent  from  tlie  moon,  and  that  equal  quantities  of  oil  were 
consumed  in  equal  times,  so  that  when  the  body  had  reached 
the  earth*8  surface  the  quantity  remaining  should  be  on  a 
level  with  the  square  of  unity  next  the  apex,  or  at  tlie  dis- 
tance of  unity  from  the  apex. 

Thus  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed  during  the  whole  de- 

scent  would  equal  the  content  of  the  pyramid  or  -^  axis  • 

The  area  of  the  surface  during  the  descent  would  qc  or 
nate  of  the  pyramid  ac  d*  from  the  apex,  or  earth's  centre^ 
3c    /  C3C   inversely  as  velocity  or  the  horizontal  section  of  the 
hyperbolic  solid. 

According  to  different  writers  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tradition  that  the  pj  ratuid  represented  a  flame. 

Since  the  p  x  qc  d*  oc  area  obelisk,  if  a  stratum  of  oil 
similar  and  equal  t,o  the  area  of  the  obelisk,  and  having  a 
deptJi  ^  unity,  were  supposed  to  represent  by  its  axis  the 
distance  from  the  Sun  U)  Uranus,  such  a  stratum  would 
represent  the  pt  of  Uranus,  Then  if  the  stratum  were 
supposed  to  stand  -on  its  base  or  greatest  ordinate,  and  a 
light  to  be  applied  to  the  apex,  when  if  equal  quantities 
were  consumed  in  equal  times,  then  as  the  flame  descended 
along  the  axis  it  would  arrive  at  the  several  proportional  dis- 
tances of  the  intermediate  planetary  orbits  ;  and  the  oil  con- 
sumed through  each  of  these  planetary  distances  would  be 
proportional  to  the  pt  of  each  of  these  planets*  revolution 
round  the  Sun. 

In^^,  52*  the  ordinates  of  the  pylonic  curve,  having  its 
axis  corresponding  to  that  of  the  obelisk,  would,  at  these 
several  distances,  represent  the  proportional  planetary  velo- 
cities which  (X  — T ;  and  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the 

obelisk  will  represent  the  times  i  corresponding  to  these 
velocities,  since  t  qc  -  a  d^, 

V 
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Should  a  body  fall  from  the  orbit  of  the  moon  to  the 
earth,  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  generated  by  the  t  oinlinate 
woidd  be  in  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

But  should  a  body  fall  from  the  orbit  of  the  earth  to  the 
sun,  tlie  base  of  the  pyramid  would  touch  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  its  apex  would  be  in  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

Near  the  Ajunta  Pasa,  where  the  road  from  Centnd  Ilin- 
do6tan  ascends  the  mural  heights  support ing  the  table- land  of 
the  Dekhio,  is  a  series  of  temples  excavated  out  of  tlie  solid 
rock,  having  the  walls  and  roofs  embeltiahed  with  paintings, 
among  which  is  seen  a  much  defaced  head  of  Siva  with  a 
rich  crown,  ornamented,  among  other  things,  with  crosses. 

The  crux  ansata  is  found  in  the  sculptures  of  Khoraabad, 
on  ivories,  and  on  cylinders.  At  Kouyunjik,  Layard  found 
the  lotus  introduced  as  ao  architectural  ornament  upon  pave- 
ment slabs. 

In  the  latest  palace  at  Nimroud  were  the  crouching  sphinxes 
with  beardless  human  head,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  female- 
Scarabsei  are  not  unfrcf|ucntly  found  in  Assyrian  ruins. 

The  crux  ansata,  or  saercd  tau,  is  the  symbol  of  divinity 
of  Ofliiis ;  ±  is  symbolical  of  tiniCj  velocity,  and  distance, 
when  a  body  descends  near  the  earth's  surface. 

X  is  the  symbol  of  velocity  and  distance,  and  T  of  time  and 
distance  when  a  body  descends  from  the  moon  to  the  earth. 

-^  The  ringed  tau  denotes  that  the  body  cannot  descend 
beyond  the  circumference  of  the  attracting  orb  or  sphere. 

Bruce  remarks  that  it  is  not  the  extreme  height  of  the 
nxountaine  in  Abyssinia  that  occasions  surprise,  but  the 
number  of  them,  and  the  extraordinary  forms  tliey  present 
to  the  eye.  Some  of  them  are  flat,  thin,  and  square,  in 
shape  of  a  hearth-stone,  or  slab,  that  scarce  would  seem  to 
have  base  sufficient  to  resist  the  action  of  the  winds.  Some 
are  like  pyramids,  others  like  obelisks  or  priamB,  and  some, 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  rest,  pyramids  pitched 
upon  their  points,  with  their  baje  upj>ermost,  which,  if  it 
were  possible,  as  it  is  not,  they  could  have  been  eo  formed 
to  the  beginning,  would  be  strong  objections  to  our  received 
ideas  of  gravity. 
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If  these  pyramids  could  not  have  been  so  formed  origi- 
nally^ have  they^  like  other  pyramids,  been  formed  by  the 
ancients  to  represent  the  law  of  the  time  of  a  body  falling 
from  the  moon  to  the  earth  ? 

Some  of  the  great  American  teooallis  would  appear  to 
have  been  natural  hills  shaped  by  the  hands  of  man  into 
terraced  pyramids. 

In  these  three  laws  of  motion  the  times  t,  p  t,  T  c,  vary 
directly  as  the  distance  and  inversely  as  the  velocity. 

L  In  the  descent  near  the  earth's  surface. 

2.  In  the  revolutions  of  planets  round  the  sun. 

3.  In  the  descent  from  the  planetary  orbits  to  the  centre. 

1.  Ta  DX    -X  ~QC  D* 

V       D* 

2.  P    T  X    D  X  -  oc  D  X  D*  oc  D^ 

V 

3.  T  C    X  D  X  -  X  D  X  D*  X  D*. 

V 

Since  /  oc  --,  these  times  will  also  vary  directly  BBi>xt 

V 

These  times,  T,  P  T,  and  T  c,  as  well  ns  their  corre- 
sponding times  t  and  velocities,  can  all  be  geometrically 
represented. 

1.  T  X  D  X  ordinate  obelisk  cc  n  cc  axis    obelisk. 

3  3 

2.  P  T  X  D  X  ordinate  «  n'  x  area  obelisk. 

8 

3.  T  c  X  d'  X  axis   ccn^  qc  content  pyramid. 

1.  ^x  —  X r-r:  X  ordiuatc  of  pyloulc  curvc 

D*      ordinate  obelisk 

2.  /  X  D^  X  ordinate  obelisk. 

3.  ^  X  D^  X  ordinate  pyramid  x  content  obelisk. 

1.  V  X  D*  X  ordinate  obelisk. 

2.  V  X  ly  X r  X  ordinate  of  pylonic  curve. 

D^       ordinate  obelisk 

3.  V  X  -  x r;  «  ordinate  hyperbolic  solid. 

D^     ordinate  pyramid 
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The  distance  D  being  represented  by  the  axis  of  the  obelisk, 
pyramid,  pylonic  curve,  or  hyi)erbolic  solid. 

In  the  descent  from  the  apex  of  the  obelisk  to  different 
distances, 

T  X  D*,  and  t  ac  -«  -_ 

V      D* 

but 

D* 

In   the  revolutions  of  different   planets  round  the  same 
centre, 

p  T  «  DV  and  ^  a  —  00  Di» 

V 

but 

tX  VQC  i>*x  DxD^a  PT. 

In  the  descents  from  different  orbits  to  the  same  centre 
T  c  «  d',  and  f  x  — x  d^ 

V 

but 

^  X  D  X  D'*  X  DX  D*  X  T  C. 

Thus  in  the  three  laws  of  motion  txv  will  vary  as  T, 
p  T,  and  T  c. 

Hence  d  x  - 
t 

PT 

D  X  — 

t 

_         TC 

D   X   

t 

In  any  of  the  three  laws  of  motion,  if  the  variation  of  v,  t, 
or  ^  be  given,  the  other  variations  may  be  determined. 

Generally,  t  x  v  x  d,  and  t  ^  - 


D        ^  J 

When  V   X  D*,  T  a  -X  ""i  X  d^ 

V        T)» 
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D       1>  « 

T        p4 

,       T        1)J         1  1 

t  QC   -   CC  —    QC— ;    OC  — 

D        D         1)4        V 

1  D  1  ' 

Va-:,PT,  OrT    0C-XDXD4QCD» 

D*  V 

D        D  1 

V  oc~   OC-    x^ 

T        d'        ^1         1 
D        D  V 

var2»T  C,  orT^^-ocDXD^xD' 

1)        D         1 

V  QC  -     °C   -z  X  —„ 

T         D*       D^ 

.        T         D»        ^j         1 

^QP-   x-_  ocD*x  — 

D        D  V 

Generally  t  «  D  x  ^ 

T 

T 
D  QC  -T 

WKen  V  «  -r,  p  T*    qcd  qc  axis  obelisk 

p  Ti    cddI  CC  area  obelisk 
p  t1    X  d*  «  content  obelisk 

X  orbicular  area 
p  T*    X  d'  X  content  pyramid. 
In  the  orbicular  velocities  t,  the  time  of  describing  unity, 

X  :;  X  ordinate  obelisk 

V 

or  /  X  ordinate  obelisk 
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fi  Qcaxis 


fi  cc  axis'  Qc  area  obelisk  oc  p  t. 


-r» 


PT*  OC  axis  oc  pyramid  or  -J-  axis 
I*  «  ordinate   oc  pyramid  or  ^  ordinate 


PT   QC  ordinate   oc  pyramid  or  \  ordinate 
The^.  50.  represents  the  pylonic  area  composed  of  a  series 
of  6  equal  parallelograms  along  the  sectional  axes  1,  3^  5, 
7>  9>  11 J  so  that  each  sectional  aids  multiplied  by  its  mean 


Fig.  50. 

ordinate  will  =  6»  which  equals  the  area  of  the  first  paral- 
lelogram or  6  X  I5  6  being  the  last  ordinate  of  the  obelisk 
corresponding  to  its  axis  36>  and  the  first  ordinate  of  the 
pylonic  area. 

The  mean  ordinates  of  1^  3>  5^  7,  9>  11»  the  sectional  axes^ 
will  correspond  to  the  mean  ordinates  of  the  obelisk,  which 
will  lie  between  the  ordinates  1>  2,  3^  4,  5,  6. 
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Hence  the  mean  ordinate  of  obelisk  multiplied  by  the 
mean  ordinate  of  the  pylonic  area  will  =  3,  the  half  of  6, 
the  area  of  each  parallelogram  when  one  side  =  a  sectional 
axis^  or  t\^'o  ordinates  of  obelisk,  and  the  other  side  =  mean 
pylonic  ordinate. 


as 


^  X  *  =  3  or 

J.     w    .6.  _  3 

H  X  f  =  3 

ix^=3 

2i  X  1  =  3 

f  X  1-  =  3 

3|  X  ^  =  3 

t  X  ^  =  3 

Hxt  =  s 

*xf  =  3 

51x/'j=3 

VxA=3 

These  mean  ordinates,  f ,  f ,  &c  of  the  pylonic  area  will  oc 
inversely  as  the  mean  ordinates  ^-,  1^,  2^,  &c.  of  the  obelisk. 
So  that  if  the  orbits  passed  these  two  series  of  ordinates,  the 
rectangle  of  each  two  corresponding  ordinates  would  =  3. 

Fifjf.  ol.  Another  series  of  parallelograms  may  be  inscribed 


t 


?■ 


Fig.  51. 


between  the  axis  and  the  curve  by  making  the  pylonic  ordi- 
nates =  -^y  ^,  f ,  &c.  for  one  side  of  each  parallelogram,  and 
the  corresponding  axis  36,  25, 1 6,  &c.  for  the  other  sides.    The 
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iRreaa  of  these  series  of  panillelograma  along  the  axis  of  the 
curve  will  be  as  18,  15,  12,  9,  6,  3,  for  the  axis  multiplied  by 
its  corresponding  ordinate  will  he  as  $6x^=lS^25  Xj%= 
15,  16  X  1=12,  and  the  areas  18,  15,  12,  &c.,  will  oc  as  the 
corresponding  ordinates  of  obelisk  6,  5,  4,  &c.,  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  the  ratio  of  the  areas  described  in  equal  times  in 

^iliffercnt  orbits,  having  their  axes  or  diatanoes  as  36,  25,  16, 
kc,  and  corresponding  velocities  as  ^,  ^,  |,  &c.     These 
pylooic  ordinates  at  the  distances  36,  25,  16,  &c  will  oc  io* 

rversely  as  the  ordinates  of  the  obelisk  6,  5,  4,  &c.,  or  in- 
rersely  as  the  square  root  of  the  distances,  and  directly  as 
the  velocities. 

These  series  of  inscribed  parallelograms  will  be  as  3,  6,  9, 
12,  15,  18 

sum  will  =  3  X  (|«  +  1  .  «)— 3  x  ——  =  63. 

by  having  two  series  of  ordinates  for  the  pylonic  area,  one 
the  mean  ordinates  of  the  sectional  axes  ^,  ^,  &c.,  and  the 
other  series  y^,  ^,  &c. ;  so  that  the  scries  of  lines  drawn 
from  the  ordinate  of  one  scries  to  the  ordinate  of  the  other 
series  will  form  a  succession  of  straight  lines  approaching  to 
the  pylonic  curve. 

Fiff.   51.  The  series  of  inscribed  parallelograms  along  the 
6  difierent  axes  l\  2\  3^  &c.  =  3  x  (i^TTl  .  w)-63. 

But  the  series  of   paraUelograma  between  the  sectional 
axes  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11  will  equal 

Ix  ^  =6x  I  =3 

3  X  5  =6x  ^l  =4-5 

5x  f  =6x  i^5 

7x  t=6x  1=5-25 

9X|^^6x-j^=5-4 
11  x^=6x|i=5-5 

28-65 

or  sum  of    l  +  i  +  ^  +  ^  +  ^  +  ff  of  6  =  28-65 

addfumof^+i  +  i-f^  +  A  +  iV^^f^-   7-35 
and  6\im  of  I  +  1  +  1  +  1  -h  1  -f  I   of  6=36 
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=  the  earn  of  the  series  of  6  parallelograms  each  =  6,  in- 
scribed between  the  sectional  axes  1,  3,  5,  &c. 
Sum  of  the  series  i+i+^t  &&  of  6  equals 


^  of  6=3 


i 

JL 
8 

tV 


=  1-5 

=  1 
=   '75 
=   -6 
=   -5 


7-35 


Fiff.  52.  By  making  the  least  ordinate  =1,  then  the  series 

Ir 


Fig.  52. 

of  six  inscribed  parallelograms  having 

the  axes  1,     4,     9,     16,     25,    36  for  sides 

andordinates       6,    |,    ^,     a,      |.,      a 

or  1,    i,    i,     i,      i,       iof6 

for  the  other  sides ;  thus  the  series  will  =  6,  12,  18,  24,  30, 

7x6 

36,  or  sum  =  6(^w+ l.n)=6  x-2-  =  126. 

Here  the  ordinates  of  the  series  will  oc  inversely  as  the 
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ordinates  of  the  obelisk,  and  the  areas  of  the  inscribed 
paiallelograms  6,  12,  18,  &c  will  x  as  the  areas  described 
in  equal  times  in  cUfferent  orbits  round  the  same  centre. 

Hence,  if  the  distances  of  planets  were  as  the  squares  of 
1,  2,  3,  the  areas  described  in  equal  times  would  be  in 
arithmetical  progresdon. 

Distances  x  l\  2\  3\ 

velocities  x  1,   ^,   -J. 

areas         x  1,   2,   3 

or  areas  in  equal  times  x  ordinate  x  1,   2,   3,    x  d'  x 
distances  x  ordinate^  x  1*,  2*,  3\  x  D    x  -^ 

PT                         X  ordinate*  ac  P,  2^  3»,  x  d'  x  i- 
orbicular  areas     x  ordinate*  x  1*,  2*,  3*,  x  D*  x  

V* 

The  ordinates  of  the  pylonic  area,  which  oc  inversely  as 
axis',  will  represent  the  velocities  in  orbits  described  between 
the  pylonic  area  and  obelisk.  The  obelisk  will  represent  the 
distances  and  variations  of  t,  P  T,  areas  described  in  equal 
times,  times  of  describing  equal  areas  and  equal  distances  in 
different  orbits  having  the  common  centre  at  the  apex  of  the 
obelisk.  Lastly,  the  solid  obelisk  will  represent  the  orbi- 
cular area. 

p  T  X  D^  X  area  obelisk 

velocity  oc  ^I^Lt.oc  ^,  «  ''!  «  »';en  obelUk 
p  T       iji      D*      solid  obelisk 

As  the  orbicular  areas  described  by  different  planets  in 

equal  times  x  radius  x  velocity  x  d  x  -i  x  Di  x  ordinate, 

the  series  of  parallelograms  described  along  the  axis,  Jiff.  52., 
will  X  D^  «  ordinate. 

Axes  are  l^  2\  3%  4»,  5\  61 
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velocity  ordinates  f,    f,    f,    ^,    f,    f, 
areas  6,  12,  18,  24,  30,  36, 
which  a  1,    2,    3,    4,    5,    6  oc  ordinate  obelisk. 

Ordinate  6  being  36%  let  36  =  the  distance  of  Mercury 
from  the  Sun,  and  the  series  be  continued  to  30  terms ;  then 
will  30=900^,  and  900  =  the  distance  of  Saturn  from  the 
Sun,  and  the  corresponding  parallelogram  along  the  axis  will 
=  900x-^=180  =  the  area  described  by  Saturn  in  the 
same  time  that  36  x  f ,  or  the  area  36,  was  described  by  Mer- 
cury ;  these  areas  are  as  180  :  36,  or  30  :  6,  or  as  the  ordi- 
nates  30  and  6.  Here  the  ordinates  which  represent  the 
velocities  of  Mercury  and  Saturn  are  as^:-^::l:^::5ri. 

These  ordinates  1  and  ^  being  tangents  to  the  circles 
and  perpendicular  to  the  radii,  or  distances,  represent  the 
velocities  corresponding  to  the  distances ;  being  reduced  to 
minute  tangents  to  the  circles,  they  may  ultimately  be  sup- 
posed to  coincide  with  their  corresponding  circular  arcs. 
Since  by  continually  diminishing  the  velocity  ordinates,  still 
their  ratio  will  remain  as  1  :  f ,  and  so  will  the  ratio  of  the 
parallelograms  along  the  axes  l\  2\  3^  corresponding  to 
the  areas  described  in  equal  times  in  different  orbits,  con- 
tinue to  oc  D^ ,  or  ordinates  as  the  small  tangents  and  arcs  con- 
tinually approach  to  coincidence,  when  ultimately  the  arc 

will  represent  the  velocity  which  a  -r.  So  the  area  de- 
scribed will  vary  as  axis  x  arc  oc  axis  x  ordinate  oc  radius 
J^ 
d4 
Sum  of  the  series  of  parallelograms 

6  +  12  +  18  +  24  +  30  +  36+126. 


x  velocity  x  d  x  -|oc  d*  x  ordinate. 


Sum  =6  X  ^n  +  1.  n 

=        aw^  +  a^ 
When  velocity  «  D^, 

T  X  DxfoL  D  x  —  X  D^  X  ordinate  obelisk. 
i)i 

X  axiri  x  pylonic  ordinate. 
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When  velocity  x  -r 

1  a 

ptxdx^xdxd'ocd* 

X  axis  X  ordinate  X  obeliscol  area. 

When  velocity  x  -y 

TCXDX^XDXD^XD* 

X  axis  X  ordinate  X  content  pyramid. 

.-.TC  X  PT*. 

Here  1,  ^,  J^,  i,  &c.,  of  6,  the  py Ionic  or  velocity  ordi- 
nates,  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  ordinates  of  the  obelisk. 

The  series  of  parallelograms  between  the  ordinates  will 
be 

1  X  A,  3  X f,  5  X  5,  7  X  J,  9  X  I,  1 1  xiy 

or        6,         9,       10,    10-5,   10-8,         11. 

Sum  =57-2. 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  terms,  and  Ist  ordinate  =  6 ; 
then  the  last  sectional  axis   will    =2ra— 1,   and  the   last 

parallelogram  of   the    series    will  =  2n  —  1  x  -  = x  6 

=rr2  — ^j  x6 ;  but    ^""    can  never  equal  2.     So  the  last 

parallelogram  of  the  series  can  never  equal  12. 

Hence  this  area  by  reciprocal  ordinates  will  continually 
approach  to  the  py  Ionic  area,  where  the  parallelograms  in- 
scribed  along   the   sectional  axcs^  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c>  are  all 

equal.       When  the  ordinate   continually    x  ---  .x  -«    ^Uq 

axis*     r^i 

curvilinear  area  described  may  be  called  the  pylonic  area. 

The  pylonic  area  is  described  by  ordinates  which  are  the 
reciprocals  of  the  ordinates  of  the  obelisk. 

The  hyperbolic  area,  ot  the  area  between  the  asymptote 
and  the  curve,  is  described  by  ordinates  which  are  the  re- 
ciprocals of  the  ordinates  of  the  triangle. 
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By  making  the  ordinate  <ac  -p  a  series  of  rectangled  paral- 

lelograms  may  be  described  between  the  carve  and  the  azis^ 
and  the  sum  of  the  series  will  =  n  (-^  n+ 1  •  n  .  n+-|-)  when 
n  is  the  first  ordinate  of  the  series  of  parallelograms. 


Fig.  53. 

Fiff.  53.  is  a  series  of  five  inscribed  parallelograms  having 
their  ordinates  inversely  as  the  cube  root  of  their  axes.  The 
series  of  axes  being      1',  2',    3^      4',      5', 

their  ordinates  will  be  -,   — ,      -,     — ,       -, 

sum  of  the  series       =5  (P  +  2«  +  3«  +  4'  +  5«), 
generally  sum  =  n  (^n  + 1 .  w  .  n  +  -J-), 
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when  11=5.     Sum =5  x  55=276, 
whole  axis  =  n' = 6*  =  1 25, 

Next,  the  series  of  5  rectangled  parallelograms  along  the 
sectional  axes  will  be 

5,  17-5,  31-66,  46-25,    61 
5=5  (1  +  3-5  +  6-33  +9-25+  12-2). 
If  the  series  be  continued  to  n  terms,  and  the  1st  ordinate 
remidn=5,  the  sum  will 


=5  (1+3-5  +  6-33  +  9-26 +3«-3+-0 

for  the  nth  parallelogram  will = ordinate  x  axis 

=^x  (n»-ir=l')=5r3n-3  +  lY 

So  as  n  increases,  the  last  parallelogram  will  continually  ap- 
proach to 

5(3n-3)=15xn^. 

When  n=l,       3n— 3  =  0, 

and  first  rectangled  parallelogram 

=5f3ii-3  +  l')=6xl  =  5xl=l. 
V  n/  n  5 

So  —  is  incomparably  greater  than  3n^3,  being  as  1  :  0;  but 
n 

as  n  continually  increases,  39i— 3  becomes  vastly  great  com- 
pared with  --•     Since  —  varies  inversely  as  n,  or  as  n  increases 
n  n 

^  decreases,  much  more  will  3n  increase  while  -  diminishes. 
n  n 

If  the  ordinate  x  — r,  and  7t=5=the  1st  ordinate  of  the 

D* 

series  of  6  parallelograms,  the  several  axes  will  be 
IS  2S  S\  4S  5\ 

andordinates  -,   ;-,  ^,  -,   -. 

1      2      «)      4      D 
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Sum  of  the  series  of  parallelograms  will  be 

5(P  +  2»  +  3>-i-4»  +  5») 

=  5(^^rri  .n)\ 
=  5x15^=1125, 
axis  of  the  series     =  5^ = 625. 

The  series  of  5  parallelograms  along  the  sectioiial  axes 
will  be 

5,  37-5,   108-33,   218-75,   369, 

or       5(1,    7-6,     21-66,     43-75,     73-8> 

Let  the  series  be  continued  to  n  terms  while  the  1st 
ordinate  remains  =5.     The  series  will  be 

5(1,   7-5,   21-66 4ii«-6n+4-i, 

71 

since  the  ;2th  parallelogram  will = ordinate  x  axis 

=  5  ,4  «;jZ"l*)=  5f4w«-6n  +  4— i\ 
n  \  n/ 

2.     2 

When  velocity   oc     j,  p  t    will  oc  D*. 

Since  the  orbits  of  planets  are  supposed  to  be  circular,  and 
the  velocity  in  each  orbit  uniform,  the  distance  described 
will  oc  as  the  time,  and  the  whole  time  T,  or  periodic  time  of 
a  revolution,  will  oc  directly  as  the  orbit,  or  whole  distance 
described,  and  inversely  as  the  velocity, 

^rbit  T  *  ^1 

or  P  T  oc  — j — ^^"*  radms  x  D'  a  d  x  D*  oc  d' 

but  area  obelisk  oc  axis    oc  D% 
consequently  p  t  will  oc  area  obelisk  oc  d' 

or  P  T    oc  D*. 

Hence,  knowing  the  variation  of  the  p  T  in  different 
orbits  round  the  same  centre,  the  areas  described  in  equal 
times  by  the  radius  vector  in  different  orbits  may  be  found. 

Areas  described  m  equal  times  by  the  radius  vector  in 


TAAIATID9&  I3L 

diflenail  orbita  will  x  cEreedv  »  die  nEfaicnkr  ar^au  ami  in* 
TcndywdiePTx^™*    *  S  ^  ^- 

i  PT  °* 


Oraiemdeacribai  x^^^x^^  x^^xiFJEosB'ifoJsis- 


pr       sra^ 


Hence  tbe  «eft  ef  ooeu^  5nm  die  apex  ^  die  < 
CJigi'cgptiiii ui ng  fio  arr  sza^  ^^*fi"»j  4r  ^■'^"''*  will 
Ae  PT  of  ftfaodf  revolTiKnL-iie  orriic ^t  due aifine:  auidie 
onfinates  tfaniuaeln!g»  oorresocmmKr  'n  die  tifir»at  fiHSBUKS 
or  sza»  wiQ  icpmmg  die  TssncanL  at  die  iP!9»  iR!¥em0!d  in 
cqoil  onnes  in  ^fiflersnt  ir&ics..      .Fm.  ^1.  -^L 

Bj  tke  fidbles  t&e  'Sttsue  ir  Mierarj  frm  die  Son  ^ 
36^1,4^  mOesz  i&c  it  S«=xra  =  Xr>.>-i^:3*A 

The  prmA*  tsme  o£^  ICsrsirj  =  ^  ^ssj?  aeari j. 

The  pcrinifie  doe  oc  SfcL^iru.  =  I' j.7'!o  12x7% 

Twldng  34  flvi  »>.  zz  rxoid  3zinih«r%  »  due  Sscatxst  cr' 
MdcnrT  sad  gttt.i-a  fr.ra  dii^  S^is,  die  'XTropcnHns  or£- 

ntei  win  be  Sip  svi  ^j'  cr  ^  xzd  3*:. 

So  tfe  am  rf  McrriTT-*  :r^.h  w-Z  t-5  to  d*?  »«  c?f 
Sttsra^  oriiix  ::Z^  :  »:^'::  1±«  :  ^:0j>».  Tbea  jlt^s 
dcMribed  in  eq^sil  daei  bj  yi^rxTj  S2ri  Sonss  will  be  •& 

FT  ccuicase'       t>'       o»-f* 

tke  nsio  of  their  crSsares  aai  the  inrerse  ruio  of 
their  Tflotiticfc. 

The  tzmee  of  describing  e^^ul  ireas  in  dzfTerent  oriMts  x 

FT  D*        1  1 


oitiicalar  aiem      u^     pf      onliittt^ 

So  t^"*f  of  describing  eqnsl  aress  in  the  orbits  of  Mer- 

•  ^  ^ -«  i_       ordinate*  ^^   6*   .  ^^^  ..  o^  •  fi 

cmy  and  Satam  will  be  as = —  as  ^r-.  •  - — :  ■•  o\}  ,  x> . 


i>*  36»     9,.^/ 


5  :  ly  whkh  is  inTereelT  as  their  onlinates  aud  directlT  a« 
their  vdocitieB. 

Tfans  in  equal  times  the  area  described  by  Saturn  with  a 
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velocity  1  will  be  to  the  area  described  by  Mercury  with 
velocity  5  :;5  ;  L 

So  that  Mercury  may  describe  an  area  equal  to  what  Sa- 
turn describes  in  a  given  time  as  1  second;  the  time  required 
by  Mercury  will  be  5  times  greater  than  the  time  required 
by  Saturn  j  though  Mercury  moves  with  a  velocity  5  tiroes 
greater  than  that  of  Saturn. 

Or  area  described  by  Saturn  in  1  second =^  Dx  velocity — 
^  900  X  1  =^  900;  area  described  by  Mercury  in  1  second  = 
-J-  D  X  velocity = 1 36  x  5=  |  180;  m  5  seconds  =i- ) 80  x  5 — 
1-900=  area  described  by  Saturn  in  1  second. 

As  the  areas  described  in  circular  orbits  in  a  small  portion 
of  time,  1  second,  oc  i-adiua  x  velocity  x  D  x  velocity ;  the 
areas  described  in  a  greater  portion  of  time  will  cc  D  x  V ; 
for  the  latter  areas  will  be  equal  niultiplcs  of  the  small 

Or,  as  velocity  is  the  distance  described  in  a  given  time,  it 
may  be  represented  by  a  straight  line,  or  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

For  the  area  of  circle  =  *-  the  rectangle  of  the  radiufl  x 
circumference. 

According  to  Archimedes  a  circle  is  cqnjil  to  a  right-angled 
triangle  having  one  of  the  sides  equal  to  the  ratlius,  and  the 
other  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

So  the  area  described  in  a  circular  orbit  can  be  repre- 
sented by  a  rectangle  ^  d  x  velocity. 

Otherwise,  calling  the  distance  of  Mercury  and  Saturn 
36  and  900,  since  r  T  oc  ordinate^,  P  T  of  Mercury  :  r  T 
of  Saturn  ::  6^  :  30^.  The  orbicular  area  of  Mercury  :  orbi- 
cular area  of  Saturn  ::  36^  :  90ol 

36*       P        1 
Therefore  orbicular  area  of  Mercury  =  ^--^  =  ^  _ — __,  th^ 

orbicular  area  of  Saturn. 

So  the  time  of  describing  an  area  in  Saturn's  orbit  =  the 

p  T      30^ 
area  of  Mercury's  orbit  will  he  as  ^— -  =  ~- =43*2. 

Hence  the  times  of  describing  equal  areas  in  the  orbits 
Mercury  and  Saturn  will  be  as 
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6»  :  43  2::  216  :  43-2 
5  :    1 
30  :    6, 

which  are  inversely  as  their  ordinates^  or  directly  as  their 
velocities. 

Since  the  velocity  in  each  orbit  is  uniform,  the  distances 
described  in  equal  times  in  different  orbits  will  «  velocities 

<x        ^ 

ordinate' 

Also  as  time  t  of  describing  unity, 
oc  -  a  ordinate, 

V 

.•.  the  times  of  describing  any  number  of  units,  or  equal 
distances,  in  different  orbits  will  oc  ordinatcs. 

Mercury  describes  a  million  of  miles  in  its  orbit  in  57 
hours. 

Saturn  describes  a  million  in  285  hours. 

And  57  :  285  ::  1  :  5 ::  6  :  30 ;  or  the  times  of  describing 
equal  distances  in  the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Saturn  are  as 
6  :  30,  which  is  the  ratio  of  tlicir  ordinatcs. 

Hence  the  distances  described  in  equal  times  will  be  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  times  of  describing  equal  distances. 

The  times  t  oc  ordinate,  or  are  as  1  :  5 


The  orbits  oc  ordinate  ,         „         1:5^ 


The  P  times  x  ordinate  '      „         1:5' 


-4 


The  orbicular  areas  oc  ordinate  »     1  :  5*. 

Thus  P  T  oc  ^. 

Distances    described  ir    equal   times  in  different  orbits 

1 

oc  — ^, . 

ordinate 

p  T  oc  ordinate'. 

.•.  p  T  oc  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distances  described 

in  equal  times  in  different  orbits. 

The  mean  distance  of  Jupiter  is  somewhat  more  than  a 
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fourth  of  the  distance  of  Uninu3  from  the  Sun.    Suppose  the 
distances  to  be  4  and  16. 

Then  ordmate8=  \/4  and  \/16,  or  2  and  4, 

And  velocity  of  Jupiter  will  be  to  the  velocity  of  Uranus 
::i:i::2:L 

Their  p  T  will  be     i:2^  :  4^ 

::8  :  64::  1  :  8. 

Areas  described  in  equal  times  will  be  as  2  :  4 ::  1  :  2. 

Times  of  describing  equal  areas  will  be  as  ^  !  -J  ::  2  :  !• 

Times  t  of  describing  a  unit,  or  equal  distances^  will  be  aa^ 
2  ;  4,  or  1  :  2, 

Hence  the  times  of  describing  equal  areas  will  oc  directly 
as  the  velocities  or  distances  described  in  equal  times,  or 
inversely  as  the  areas  described  in  equal  times,  or  inversely 
as  PT^ 

The  areas  described  in   equal   times  will  oc  directly  asj 
p  Ti;  or  directly  as  the  times  of  describing  equal  distances, 
or  inversely  as  the  times  of  describing  equal  areas. 

Or,  when  the  times  are  equals  the  areas  described  will  be 
as  1  :  2. 

When  the  areas  are  equals  the  times  of  describing  them 
will  be  as  2  :  1. 

Or  areas  described  in  equal  times  a  ordinate  qo  — 

Times  of  describing  equal  areas  x  -— oc  v. 

^    ^  ordmate 

Times  t  of  describing  equal  distances,  a  unit,  ao  -  at  ordinate, 

,'.  Time  t  of  describing  equal  distances,  a  unit,  qc  in- 
versely as  the  times  of  describing  equal  areas. 

So  the  times  of  describinsf  equal   areas  at  — -t oc  v 

ordinate 


Or  the  times  of  describing  equal  areas  oc  inversely  as  the 
times  t  of  describing  equal  distances,  a  unit,  oc  inversely 
the  cube  root  of  the  p  t. 
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Fiy.  54.     When  the  axis  bisects  the  obeliscal  area,  and 
another  straight  line  drawn  from  the  apex  represents  the 


/i\ 


i  \ 

I    \ 

\ 


Fin,  54. 

axis  of  the  pylonic  area,  we  have  what  is  commonly  called 
the  flail  or  whip  of  Osiris,  an  emblem  of  divinity,  which  he 
often  holds  in  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  hand,  crossed,  he 
holds  the  crosier  or  curve  of  Osiris;  sometimes  the  crux 
ansata,  or  sacred  tau.  So  that  this  geometrical  obeliscal 
representation  of  the  laws  of  gravity  becomes,  in  place  of  the 
whip,  one  of  the  most  exalted  emblems  that  the  genius  of 
man  can  assign  to  a  divinity. 

The  obelisk  was  called  "the  finger  of  Grod."  It  now 
appear^  that  the  obelisk  indicates  the  laws  by  which  the 
universe  is  governed,  and  the  granitic  durability  of  this 
monolith  is  typical  of  the  eternity  of  these  laws  and  the 
monolith  of  unity.  As  such  a  symbol  it  was  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration,  and  placed  within  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  temples. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  who  invaded  and  ravaged  Egypt,  erected 
in  the  plain  of  Dura  a  golden  image,  which  he  commanded 
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the  people  to  worship*  From  its  dimensions,  height  60 
cubits,  and  breadth  6j  it  might  have  been  an  obelisk  covered 
with  gilded  plates  of  metal. 

In  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople  there  is  a  structure, 
or  kind  of  obelisk,  built  with  pieces  of  stone,  said  to  be  94  feet 
high,  **  which  was  formerly  covered  with  plates  of  cupper,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Greek  inscription  on  its  base,"  The 
pieces  of  copper  were  ftistenetl  together  by  iron  pins,  which 
were  secured  by  lead;  the  holes  in  the  stone  arc  still  visible^ 
This  obelisk,  according  to  Bellonius,  had  the  copper  plates 
gilded  so  as  to  appear  of  gold. 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  Pheron,  after  recovering  his 
sights  crecteJ,  as  an  offering  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  two 
obelisks*  the  height  of  each  monolith  being  100  cubits  and 
breadth  8. 

The  golden  thigh  of  Pythagoras  was  probably  a  small 
circular  obelisk,  by  means  of  whicli  he  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  solar  system  of  the  ancients  ;  but  Europe 
was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  in  tlie  age  of  Pythagoras  to 
admit  its  truth,  which  he  revealed  only  to  a  few  of  his  select  j 
disciples. 

The  Chinese  pagoda  and  Ilahomedan  minaret  are  varied, 
but  false,  forms  of  the  obelisk^  being  devoid  of  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  construction.  Both  these  imitations  of  the  obelisk 
continue  to  be  dedicated  to  religion  in  the  East.  Probably 
some  of  the  most  ancient  Chinese  pagodas  may  be  found  to 
be  true  obelisks. 

This  sacred  type  of  the  eternal  laws  appears  to  have  be- 
come more  and  more  obscure  as  the  days  of  science  declined, 
till  ultimately  it  ceased  to  be  intelligible ;  when,  instead  of 
this  spiritual  symbol,  a  physical  one,  palpable  to  the  senses 
and  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  unlearned,  was  substituted, 
and  so  the  Phallic  worship  became  embodied  and  revered  in 
the  religious  rites  of  Egypt,  India,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

Squire  concludes,  from  the  American  monuments,  that  this 
form  of  worship  extended  over  that  vast  territory. 

When  the  sacjed  tau,  the  symbolical  generator  of  time. 
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velocity,  aDd  distance,  ceased  to  be  understood  as  a  spiritual 
t7{)e,  it  was  also  adopted  as  a  physical  emblem. 

It  would  seem  that  these  types  were  properly  understood, 
and  most  probably  first  associated  with  religion,  by  the 
Sabaeans. 

In  the  latest  Assyrian  palaces  are  frequent  representations 
of  the  fire-altar  in  bas-reliefs  and  on  cylinders,  so  that  Layard 
thinks  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  fire-worship  had  suc- 
ceeded the  purer  forms  of  Sabscanbm. 

The  worship  o£  planets  formed  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
early  religion  of  £gypt,  but  in  process  of  time  it  fell  into 
desuetude. — {JabhnskL  ) 

To  form  the  series  of  hyperbolic  parallelograms  !»  i>  i> 
1  of  9. 

{Fig.  40.)  Scries  of  inscribed  parallelograms  is 

l.i.  i.    i.    h    h   ^»    h  i     of9- 
Difference       ^,   i,  ^,  ^,  -^y  Vj*  ^»  tV       ^f  ^• 

Hence  the  series  of  inscribed  rcctangled  |)arallclograms  at 
right  angles  to  1,  ^,  |,  &c,  will  be  ^,  twice  |,  three  times 
Jj,  &C.    For  1st  superficial  rec tangled  parallelogram  =  ^  of  9 


2ii(l 

>» 

=2xi 

99 

—  3 

3rd 

» 

=  3x-jV 

>» 

=i 

4tb 

»» 

=r4x^ 

» 

=i 

5th 

» 

=  5X315 

99 

=i 

6th 

>» 

=6xVj 

99 

=-^ 

7th 

•» 

=  7x^ 

99 

^^8 

8th 

n 

=  8x^ 

99 

=i 

9th 

» 

=  9x1 

99 

=  1. 

«rboli( 

!  scries.  4-.  4-.  + 

.  I  of  9, 

greatest  parallelogram  =  9  is  placed  the  loi^t. 

But  in  the  series  1,  J^,  ^,  &c.  of  9,  the  greatest  parallelo- 
gram is  placed  the  first 

This  last  series  of  parallelograms  overlap  each  other  from 
M  to  IL. 

The  series  },  J  &c,  overlap  one  another  from  i  to  l  m. 
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Also,  as  in^y.  37.,  when  the  first  of  the  series  is  asquare,  . 
the  last  will  be  a  rectanglcd  parallelogram. 

But,  as  in  Ji(j,  38.,  when  the  first  is  a  rectangled  paral' 
lelogram,  the  laat  of  the  series  will  be  a  square. 

By  taking  the  difference  of  the  series  of  rectangled  paral- 
lelograms, 1,  |,  |,  &c.  in  one  square,  we  have  the  scries  of 
rectangled  parallelograms,  -J,  ^5  yV>  ^^*  formed  in  the  other 
square. 

The  sum  of  the  series  i  +  i  +  ^V  •  —  •  +  tV  of  ^  to  8 
terms  will  by  construction  =  9—1  x  1  — 8. 

So  when  I,  ^,  \^  &c.  of  n  is  continued  to  a  terms,  the 
sum  of  tlie  differential  series  i  +  i+iV*  ^^*  of  n  to  n— 1 
terms  willow— L 

The  series  -^,  ^,  ^,  &c  to  z— = of  n  may  also  be  formed 

from  the  series  1,  ^,  ^,  ^J^,  .  ,  •  .  -  of  w,  by  multiplying  the 

n 

1st  term  by  the  2nd,  the  2nd  by  the  3rd,  the  3rd  by  the  4th, 

and  the  ?i— 1  by  n,  as 

1  y-L       =        X 

ixi     =      i 


1 


1 


n-l  ^n 


a—\  .  n 


The  sum  of  this  series  to  n  —  \  terms  will  =  n—  L 
By  construction,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differential  series 

of  9 


"J  9  6^»  I^a»  'aV*  "aV^  4  a»  a^ii'*  Ti" 


to  8  terms  x  by     1,  2,    3,    4,    5,    6,    7,    8 


i*    h    h 


i,    iof9. 

Thus  the  sum  of  this  series  to  8  terms  H-  9  for  the  9th 
term  =  the  hyperbolic  series  of  rectangled  parallelograms. 
The  sum  of  the  direct  series 

0  +  2  +  6  +  12  +  20,  &c., 


which  is  formed  from  «^  — n,  will  be  seen  to  =  \  m^  — ^  n 


8EHIE3. 
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t+i  +  i  +  iV- 


n-l 


of  n  to  n  terms  will  ==  «  —  1 


I 


=  '  of  »*— It,  froQi   which  the  direct  series  0,  2,  6,  12,  20, 


&c.  is  formed.     The  last  terra  of  the  series  ^ 


«-l 


hence  the  sum  of  the  scries,  n  —  1,  will  =  -  of  the  denomma- 

n 

tor  of  the  last  terai. 

The  more  the  radius  of  the  quadrant  is  subdivided  the 
nearer  will  the  hyperbolic  reciprocal  curve  approach  its 
axia  and  the  qiiadrantal  arc,  but  still  the  axis  of  the  curve 
will  —  twice  radius  =  twice  the  axis  of  the  hyperbolic  series 
of  rectangled  parallelograms  within  the  square. 

The  hyperbolic  area  will  also  continually  diminish  as  the 
area  of  the  curve  approaches  to  the  area  of  the  quadrant. 
For  suppose  the  radius  of  the  quadrant  to  be  divided  into 
900  instead  of  9  equal  parts,  then  the  axis  of  the  hyperbola 
will  =  900,  and  the  area  of  the  central  or  angular  square 
L  N  =  900  ==  30^ 

So  the  side  of  the  central  square  will  be  to  the  axis  of  the 
hyperbola  or  radius  of  the  quadrant,  as  30  :  900 ::  1  ;  30. 

But  when  tho  axis  of  the  hyperbola  =  9  —  radius,  the  side 
of  the  central  square,  3  ;  axis  of  the  hyperbola  ::  3  ^  9  ::  I 
:  3. 

When  6  hyperbolic  parallelograms  are   inscribed  in  the 

square  =  axis    of  curve  ^  6^  ^  36,  the  area  of  the  series 

=    14'7,      When   36    parallelograms  are  inscribed    in   the 

_a 

same  axis  ,  now  =  36^,  the  area  of  the  series  =  150*3, 


,*,  area  of  6  parallctograms  :  axis 

_ — a 
area  of  36  parallelograms  :  axis 


147  :  36 
150-3  ;  36* 


A-n  :36 


Thus  6  inscribed  parallelograms  will=  14  7  of  6'^,  or  axis  ' 
And  36  inscribed  parallelograms  will  only  ^4*17  of  the 
de  square.    First  parallelogram  in  the  series  36  will  =  ^  of 
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the  first  parallelogram  in  the  series  6-  And  first  6  paral- 
lelograma  in  series  36  will  =^  of  the  first  6  parallelograms 
in  series  <5,  ==  ^  14*7  =  2*45,  but  whole  series  of  36  paral- 

lelograms  =  4'17  of  aicis  ,  or  of  6*. 

.\  4*17— 2'45  =  1*72  for  the  area  of  the  remainder 
of  the  36  parallelograms, 

Ilenc^  when  the  radius  of  the  quadrant  is  divided  into  6 
equal   parts,  the   area   of  the   6  hyperbolic   parallelograms 

described  in  the  square  =  axis  >  will  =  14'7- 

Whcn  the  same  radius  is  divided  into  36  equal  parts,  the 
area  of  the  36  hyperbolic  parallelograms  described  in  the 

same  square  will  =  4-17  of  the  axis  ,  or  of  6^, 

As  n  increases  the  more  the  radius  is  subdivided,  the  more 
will  the  angle  B  C  9  of  the  first  or  primitive  triangle  decrease, 
and  the  sine  of  the  triangle  will  approach  to  equality  with 
the  hypothenuac,  or  radius,  and  the  curvilinear  area  to  that  of 
the  quadrant.  The  difference  between  the  hypothennse  or 
radius  C  B  and  the  sine  that  subtends  the  angle  at  c  of  the 
primitive  triangle  will  always  equal  unity  in  the  aeries  1,  2, 
3,  to  71  terms*  Hence  the  radius  will  be  to  this  sine  as  n  :  n 
—  I;  also  twice  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle = diameter 
of  the  circle  =  the  axis  of  the  reciprocal  curve  =  the  two 
asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola. 

Thus  the  hypothenuse  of  the  primitive  triangle  deter- 
mines the  radius  of  the  quadrant :  the  angle  at  c  determines 
unity  in  the  radius.  These  also  determine  the  reciprocal 
curve,  and  the  series  of  hyperbolic  parallelograms  as  well  as 
the  series  of  parallelograms  which  form  the  triangular  area. 

The  outline  of  a  dome  is  formed  by  the  hyperbolic  reci- 
procal curve,  or  the  dome  itself  is  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  the  curve  on  its  axis. 

Hodges  thus  describes  his  visit  to  the  mosque  of  Moun- 
heyr,  twenty  miles  distant  from  Patna,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Bahar.     This  edifice  is  not  large,  but  very  beau^ 
tifuh     A  majestic  dome  rises  in  the  centre,  the  line  of  whose  I 
curve  is  not  broken,  but  is  continued  by  a  reverse  curve  till  | 
it  terminates  in  a  crescent.     This  appears  to  our  author  in- 
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itely  more  beautiful  than  the  European  syfitom  of  crowning 
the  dome  by  some  object  making  an  angle  with  it. 

Area  of  quadrant  —  9^*  x  '7854 
„  =63-6174 

which  X  by  2  =127-2348. 

Hence,  the  radius  continuing  the  same,  as  n  increases^ 
the  curvilinear  reciprocal  area  will  continually  approach  to 
equality  with  that  of  the  quadrants 

Tlie  hyperbnlic  area,  as  n  increases,  will  also  continually 
decrease,  when  the  eiimc  quadrant  has  its  radius  continually 
subdivided  into  equal  parts  for  determining  the  reciprocals  of 
the  sines,  winch  detemnne  the  hyperbolic  area. 

The  high  caj^  having  tlic  hyperbolic  reciprocal  curve  for 
the  outline  is  one  of  the  insignia  of  divinity  or  royalty  (for 
kings  shared  the  attributes  of  gods).  Such  a  cjip  is  eotue* 
times  seen  on  the  head  of  Osiris,  and  on  the  colossal  statues 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Lnxor. 

Sometimes  the  top  of  the  cap  or  helmet,  like  the  hyperbolic 
area,  tenninatea  in  a  point;  such  are  found  in  Egypt,  at 
Kunroud,  and  at  Babylon.  Also,  in  the  Nimroud  sculptures 
two  archers  have  caps  or  helmets  truncated  at  the  top,  like 
that  in  the  constructed  curvilinear  arca- 

The  more  truncated  the  top,  the  less  will  the  radius  be 
divided.  The  more  pointed  the  top,  the  more  will  the  same 
radius  be  subdivided .  The  two  arches  that  have  the  truncated- 
like  caps  have  hoth  curled  beards  of  the  obeliscal  form,  like 
the  Egy[Uians, 

The  sphcnt  may  represent  the  hyperbolic  area.  The 
beards^  or  their  casings,  as  seen  in  the  Egyptian  statues,  are 
of  the  obelisciU  form,  typical  of  infinity.  Similar  beards 
arc  seen  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 

The  hair  of  the  head  is  frequently  arranged  in  panibalic 
curved  lines  :  the  focus  being  placed  h»wer  down  than  the 
crown  of  the  head,  over  that  part  called  by  phrenologists 
the  love  of  offspring. 

This  parabolic  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  also  symbolical 
of  infinity.     The  focus  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  sun,  and 
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the  parabolic  ciirvea  the  paths  of  tlie  comets.     Or  they 
together  be  supposed  to  represent  a  comet  itself,  or 
crinita. 

The  impression  of  Buddha's  foot  is  like  this  parabolic  or* 
cometary  system  i    but  with  the  addition  of  circular  orba 
placed  round  the  focus,  or  8un,  indicative  of  the  planetary 
orbits. 

So  that  the  foot-mark  of  Buddha  represents  both  the 
coraetary  and  planetary  systems :  the  sun  being  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  heel^  having  concentric  planetary  circles; 
the  cometary  parabolic  paths  extend  to  the  toes,  having  the 
eiin  in  the  focus. 

The  lower  part  of  one  form  of  Egyptian  cap,  as  it  rises 
from  the  head,  is  sometimes  curved  outwards,  probably  in- 
tended to  denote  the  hyperbolic  curve  j  from  this  lower  part 
rises  the  crown,  of  an  egg-like  shape.  Such  a  combination 
is  on  the  head  of  a  colossal  statue  of  polished  red  granite  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  whole  height  of  the  stitue  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  26  feet  English,  which  would 
equal  37  Babylonian  cubits. 

The  egg-shaped  part  of  the  cap  may  represent  the  pai-abolic 
or  hyperbolic  conoid, — both  being  typical  of  eternity. 

Or,  if  an  ellipse  revolve  on  its  less  axis,  an  oblate  spheroidl 
will  be  generated,  like  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

If  the  same  ellipse  revolve  on  its  greater  axis,  an  oblong,^ 
spheroid  will  be  generated,  like  the  mundane  egg. 

But  the  oblate  spheroid,  being  the  greater,  would  contain 
the  oblong  spheroid. 

So  the  world  might  be  said  to  contain  the  mundane  egg. 

We  have  since  met  with  the  reciprocal  hyperbolic  cap  on  a  j 
figure,  supposed  that  of  a  priest,  sculptured  on  stone,  which  I 
Rich  found  at  Ilillah.  He  also  informs  usj  "that  among  the 
gardens  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  Husseinia 
gate,  is  the  Mesjid-ess-heras,  a  mosque  built  on  the  spot 
where  popular  tradition  says  a  minicle  similar  to  that  of  the 
prophet  Joshua  was  wrought  in  favour  of  Ali;  and  from  this 
the  mosque  derives  its  appellation.  It  is  a  small  building, 
having  instead  of  a  minaret  an  obelisk,  or  rather  hoUow  cone, 
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fretted  on  the  outside  like  a  pine-apple,  placed  on  an  octagonal 
base.  This  fumi,  which  is  a  very  curious  one,  1  have  ob- 
served in  several  very  old  structurca ;  particularly  the  tomb 
of  Zobeide,  the  wife  of  Haroun-al-Rai5chidj  at  Bagdad  ;  and 
I  am  informed  it  cannot  now  be  imitateA  On  the  top  of 
the  cone  is  a  mud  cap,  elevated  on  a  pole,  resembling  the  cap 
of  liberty.  This,  they  say,  revolves  with  the  aun  ;  a  miracle 
I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  verify,'* 

The  exaltation  of  the  horn,  an  expression  so  frequent  in 
ecripture,  is  explained  by  the  practice  still  existing  in  the 
East,  of  employing  the  horn  in  the  hcadMlrcss. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  among  the  Druses  of  Lebanon, 
where  the  horn  is  a  tin  or  silver  conica.1  tube,  about  twelve 
inches  long,  and  tlie  size  of  a  common  post  horn.  The  wife 
of  an  emir  is  distinguished  by  a  gold  horn  enriched  with  pre- 
cious stones.  This  ornament  of  female  attire  is  worn  on  the 
head  in  various  positions,  distinguishing  their  sevei-al  con- 
ditions. A  married  woman  has  it  affixed  to  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  a  widow  to  the  left,  and  a  virgin  is  pointed  out  by 
Its  being  placed  on  the  very  crown :  over  this  silver  projec- 
tion the  long  veil  is  thrown,  with  which  they  so  completely 
conceal  their  faces  as  rarely  to  have  more  than  one  eye 
visible^  A  similar  horn  is  in  use  among  the  Christian 
women  at  Tyre;  and  ornaments  of  this  kitid  are  worn  in 
some  parts  of  the  Russian  territories.  In  Abyssinia  Bruce 
found  these  horns  worn  by  men  :  they  attracted  his  par- 
ticular attention  in  a  cavalcade,  when  he  observed  that  the 
governors  of  provinces  were  distinguished  by  this  head-dress* 
It  consists  of  a  broad  fillet  tied  behind,  from  the  centre  of 
which  projects  a  horn  or  conical  piece  of  silver-gilt,  about 
four  inches  long,  and  verj-  much  in  its  general  appearance 
resembling  a  candle-extinguisher.  It  is  called  kirn  (as  in 
Hebrew),  and  is  worn  after  a  victory  or  on  great  public 
occasions* 

The  hyperbolic  reciprocal  curve  formed  by  the  4  quadrants 
win  resemble  a  winged  circle,  which  may  be  the  origin  of 
the  winged  globe  or  planet  urged  forward  in  its  orbit  by  its 
reciprocal  wings  — typical  of  positive  and  negative  electricity. 
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The  semicircle  and  reciprocal  wings  may  represent  the 
outline  of  Mcrcury*a  cap,  which  ia  hemiaphcrical  with  wings 
attached  to  the  Bides.  To  his  ankles  tlie  winged  sandals^  or 
talaria,  are  attached.  The  winged  caduceus  that  he  holds  in 
his  hand  is  entwined  by  two  serpents  in  opposite  dlrcctionsj 
which  may  also  denote  positive  and  negative  electricity. 

The  Egyptians  painted  his  face  partly  black  and  dark,  and! 
partly  clear  and  brightj  because  he  is  snjiposed  to  conversel 
sometimes  with  the  celestial,  and  sometimes  with  the  infernal 
gods.  Or  he  may  be  regarded  as  flying  Ijy  the  aid  of  elec- 
trical wings^  and  so  like  an  electrical  telegraph  comuiutiicating 
with  heaven  and  earth.  The  positive  and  negative  electric 
powers  may  have  been  indicated  by  his  face  being  partly 
dark  and  partly  bright, 

Nared,  the  son  of  Brahma,  was,  like  Hermes  or  Mercury, 
a  messenger  of  the  gods. 

The  wings  of  Mercury  being  hyperbolic  and  electrical,  they 
denote  that  planetary  distances  would  be  traversed  with  the 
speed  of  electricity. 

The  velocity  of  Mercury,  which  is  nearest  the  sun,  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  planet* 

But  we  suppose  the  wings  of  tlic  globe  to  be  symbolical  of 
the  obelisk,  the  exponent  of  the  laws    that  urge  a  planet 

onwards  witlx  a  velocity  qc  -^- , 

ordmate 


and  r  T  *  area  obelisk. 


The  motive  power  of  the  two  wings  by  which  the  planet 
is  propelled  forward  and  preserved  in  its  orbit  may  be 
positive  and  negative  magnetism,  galvanism,  or  electricity; 
all  of  which  have  recently  l)ccn  discovered  to  be  modiflcations 
of  the  same  law  of  nature. 

By  this  agency  the  planet,  like  a  bird,  is  supposed  to  fly 
with  two  electrical  wings,  which  urge  it  forward  and  prevent 
its  falling  to  the  earth. 

Two  serpents  belong  to  the  winged  globe.  The  serpent 
is  typical  of  the  circular  obelisk,  or  infinity. 

But  the  large  expanded  wings  of  the  globe  resemble  the 
outline  of  an  obeliecal  or  parabolic  area,  which  denotes  the 
periodic  time  of  a  planet. 

The  serpent  when  formed  into  a  circle  with  the  tail  in  ita 
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and  presenting  In  front  a  parallelogram  having  a  breadth 
about  ^  length. 

If  the  parallelogram  were  divided  into  ^t   ^»   •-• »    &e.» 

AAA 

the  Bum  of  all  the  parts,  how  far  soever  continued,  would 
never  equal  the  parallelogram  itself;  so  the  parallelogram 
would  be  symbolical  of  infinity  or  eternity. 

One  hand  holds  the  whip,  or  outline  of  the  obelisk,  the 
other  the  crosier  or  curve  of  Osiris.    The  beard  is  obeliscaL 

Above  the  cap  is  the  globe  and  serpents  with  obeliscal  or 
parabolic  wings. 

The  high  cap  itself  is  bounded  on  each  side  at  the  lower 
part  by  two  serpents,  and  with  feathered-like  appendages  of 
uniform  breadth  and  of  contrary  flexure,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  sides. 


Vig.  55. 


OSIBIS. 
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Fiff.  55.  If  the  focal  distance  as  of  the  parabola  =Aa  = 
SB  =  ^  BO  =  ^  latU3  rectum  ==  ^  36. 

So  AE  =  Bc=latu3  rectum  =  6  x  6  =  36*  Parabolic  area 
=  6  times  area  of  obelisk* 

The  ordinates  pp  i=  sp  at  the  difTerent  Bections,  ap  will  be 
a  curire  of  contrary  flexure  traced  by  /?, 

8P*  =  8Q*  -h  PQ* 

^  (aq-as)'*  +  PQ* 

=  (axiB  —  -J-  l)^  +  ordinate' 

=  axis^— L  X  aEis  +  -J^l'  -f  ordinate^ 

—  axia^  +  i  L* 

,-.  8P  and  Tp  will  always  be  greater  than  the  axis,  and  the 
curve  of  contrary  flexure  ap  will  continually  approach  to, 
but  can  never  touch  tlie  axis  a^. 

Hence  the  curve  ap  will  be  infinite,  and  the  high  cap  of 
Osiris  will  be  symbolical  of  eternity. 

The  two  feathered-like  appendages  along  the  curved  side  of 
the  cap  denote  that  the  breadth  of  the  cap  will  increase  as  the 
focal  distance  A  8  increases. 

If  the  focal  distance  were  increased,  the  feathered -like 
appeodagea  would  become  more  like  the  curve  which  Oairis 
holds  in  his  left  hand.  Thus  the  curve  of  Oeiris  will  be 
typical  of  the  parabolic  curve  of  contrary  flexure,  or  of 
infinity. 

When  s  p  is  above  s, 

s  p*  =  ordinate'  -h  (|  l  —  axis)' 

When  B  p  is  below  8, 

8  P^  ^  ordinate*  4-  (axis  —  ^  L)*. 

The  top  of  the  cap  and  feathers  being  rounded  off  may 
denote  their  infinite  extension. 

The  serpents  on  the  sides  of  the  cap  are  typical  of  the 
obelisk  or  of  infinity. 

The  serpent  here  represented  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
of  all  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  It  is  known  by  its  erect 
|>o8ition^  swollen  neck,  and  the  entwining  folds  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.     Denon  has  given  a  sketch  of  this  serpent 
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in  the  same  attitude  as  we  see  it  on  the  sculptured  stone.  It 
is  the  Naia  Haje^  a  most  venomous  snake,  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  assumed  as  the  emblem  of  Cneph  or  the  Good 
Deity.  It  b  also  a  mark  of  regal  dignity,  and  is  seen  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  tiara  of  almost  all  Egyptian  statues  of  deities 
and  kings. 

This  serpent  in  the  erect  position  with  its  swollen  neck 
resembles  the  parabolic  curve  of  contrary  flexure,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  cap,  and  the  curve  in  one  hand  of  Osiris. 

The  Ibis,  like  the  Naia  Haje,  may  have  been  held  sacred 
from  its  head  and  long  beak  having  a  resemblance  to  the 
parabolic  curve  of  contrary  flexure. 

In  the  other  hand  Osiris  holds  the  obeliscal  whip,  by 
means  of  which  he  urges  the  heavenly  bodies  onwards  in  their 
orbits.  Hence  the  myth  of  Phaeton  driving  the  chariot  of 
his  father  Sol.  The  Sun  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians 
under  the  name  of  Osiris. 

The  sun  is  the  centre  of  force  round  which  the  planets  re- 
volve with  velocity  oo  — r, ,  and  P  T  oo  area  obelisk,  that 

ordmate 

is,  the  planets  are  urged  onwards  in  their  orbits  by  laws 
indicated  by  the  obelisk  ;  or,  metaphorically,  they  are  driven 
by  Sol  or  Osiris  with  the  obeliscal  whip. 

As  the  focal  distance  increases,  the  parabola  increases^ 
which  is  denoted  by  the  feathered-like  side  of  the  cap ;  for 
the  short  lines  made  by  a  series  of  increasing  parabolas  will 
be  more  inclined  as  they  recede  from  the  axis  of  the  parabola, 
and  thus  give  the  outside  of  curve  of  contrary  flexure  a 
feathered  appearance.  The  axis  of  the  curve  oc  ordinate  of 
parabola,  and  ordinate  of  curve  oc  s  P  —  axis  of  parabola. 
The  revolution  of  the  curve  on  its  axis  would  generate  a 
solid  like  the  cap. 

The  obeliscal  beard  typifies  eternity. 

If  equal  parabolas,  having  their  axes  in  the  same  straight 
line  and  their  apices  coinciding  in  A,  but  on  opposite  sides  of 
APi  then  the  parabolas  described  on  one  side  of  Ap  will 
feather  the  curve  generated  by  the  paralnJas  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Ap, 
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^ 
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Again,  if  the  apex  of  each  parabola  passed  through  the 
focus  of  the  other,  the  sun  would  be  in  the  axia  of  the  curve, 
like  the  globe  over  the  forehead  of  the  figure  ;  then  the  two 
parabohis  would  represent  the  paths  of  two  comets  describing 
parabolad  or  ellipees  round  the  sun  as  the  common  focus.  The 
other  globe  on  the  top  of  the  cap  might  denote  a  fixed  star» 
or  another  sun  placed  beyond  any  definite  distance  from 
the  sua. 

The  Egyptian  deities,  when  in  a  state  of  repose,  are  seated 
on  hyperbolic  steps,  which  decrease  as  1,  },  ^,  &c  So  that 
the  legs  and  thighs  form  a  right  angle,  like  the  side  and  top 
of  the  seat ;  the  thighs  and  trunk  form  another  right  angle, 
like  the  top  and  back  of  the  seat ;  the  arms  also  form  a  right 
angle^  like  the  buck  and  top  of  the  seat.  This  hyperbolic 
attitude,  which  is  typical  of  infinity,  gives  them  a  constrained 
appearance. 

Buddha,  in  the  attitude  of  sitting  cross-legged,  assumes  the 
form  of  the  hyperbolic  solid  ;  the  Virginian  Okce  also 
Msumes  the  same  form :  so  that  by  their  constrained  posi- 
tion they  may  be  said  to  represent  infinity  or  eternity* 

Wilkinson  remarks  that  the  same  veneration  for  ancient 
usage,  and  the  stern  regulations  of  the  priesthood,  which  for- 
bade  any  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  human  figure,  parti- 
cularly in  subjects  connected  with  religion,  fettered  the 
genius  of  the  Egyptian  artists,  and  prevented  its  develop- 
ment The  same  formal  outline,  the  attitudes  and  postures 
of  the  body,  the  same  conventional  mode  of  representing  the 
diflferent  parts,  were  adhered  to,  at  the  latest  as  at  the  earliest 
periods:  no  improvements  resulting  from  ex(}erience  and 
abaervation  were  admitted  in  the  mode  of  drawing  the 
figure;  no  attempt  was  made  to  copy  nature,  or  to  give 
proper  action  to  the  limbs.  Certain  rules,  certain  motlels, 
bad  been  established  by  law,  and  the  faulty  conceptions  of 
early  times  were  copied  and  perpetuated  by  every  successive 
artist.  For,  as  Plato  and  Syncsius  inform  us,  sculptors 
were  not  su Seized  to  attempt  anything  contrary  to  tho  regu- 
lations laid  down  regarding  the  figures  of  the  gods;   they 
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were  forbidden  to  introduce  any  change^  or  to  invent  new 
subjects  and  habits ;  and  thus  the  art^  and  the  rules  which 
bound  it^  always  remained  the  same. 

Some  of  the  drawings  of  the  Irish  round  towers  represent 
them  expanding  towards  the  base^  like  a  section  of  the  hyper- 
bolic solid. 
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PART  IIL 

TOWER  OF   BELUS-  —  DESCRIPTION   BT  HBSODOTDS,  —  OOHTIKT   ^ 

CIRCCMFERKNCE  OF  THli:  EARTH. CUBE  OF  SIDE  OF  ENCLOSURE 

EQUAL   TO   THE   CIRCUMFERENCE    OF    THE    EARTH. THE   EQDl* 

YALENT  OF  THE  9TADE,  ORGTE*  CUBIT^  FOOT,  AND  PALM  OF 
HERODOTUS    IN    TERMS    OF    THE    EARTH's    CIRCUMFERENCE  AND 

THE   STATURE   OF    MAN, THE   FRENCH    HEAgUREMKNT   OF   THE 

earth's  CmCUMFERENCE.  — THE  CIRCUIT  OF  LAKE  MCERIS,  SIXTY 
SCH^fiNESy  COMPARED  WITH  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  COAST  OF 
EGYPT  ;  WITH  INDIAN  TANKS  AND  CINGALESE  ARTIFICIAL  LAKES. 
—  HERODOTUS*  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  EUXINE  FROM  THE  BOS- 
PH0RU3  TO  PHASIS ;  —  OF  EXISTING  OBBL1SK8.  —  DIODORU8* 
DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  CEDAR  SHIP  OF  SES05TRIS  COMPARED  WITH 
MODERN     SHIPS    AND     STEAM   VESSELS.  —  THE   CANAL   OF   SESOS- 

TRIS    FROM     THE    MEDITERRANEAN    TO      THE    RED    SEA.  THE 

EGYPTIAN  OBELISKS  AT  ROME,  PARIS,  ALEXANDRIA,  HEL10l*0LI8, 
nOUM,  THEBES.  —  COLOSSAL  STATUES  AT  MEMPHIS  AND  HELIO- 
POLIS,  — *  MONOLITHS  AT  BUT09,  SAIS,  MEMPHIS,  THMOUIS,  MAHA- 
UALIPURAM*  —  CELTIC   MONUMENTS  IN   BRITTANT, 


Tower  of  Belus. 

BiCH,  fdoDg  with  Rennell  and  Porter,  concurs  in  the  opinion 
that  the  temple  of  Bclua  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
tower  of  Babel»  but  is  at  variance  as  to  which  of  the  two 
ruinsy  the  Mujelihi  or  Birs  Nioiroud,  is  best  entitled  to  the 
distinction :  lienoeli  decidos  in  favour  of  the  Mujellbc^,  Rich 
and  Porter  incline  to  the  Birsu 

The  brief  notice  of  the  extraordinary  event  which  we  find 
in  Genesis  serves  little  other  purpose  than  to  assure  us  of  its 
actual  occurrence.  The  first  act  of  society  that  we  find  re* 
corded  subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  human 
race^  except  the  fanii  ly  of  Noah»  was  an  attempt  to  rally  its  forces 
ground  a  common  centre>  and  to  organiae  and  cement  the  new 
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community  by  some  bond  of  union,  indispensable  not  only  to 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  but  to  the  existence  of  society.  We 
are  informed  that  the  place  selected  for  this  great  experi- 
ment was  the  plain  of  Shinaar,  and  that  there  men  proceeded 
to  found  a  city,  with  a  tower,  whose  top,  in  the  language  of 
scripture,  ^^  should  reach  to  heaven."  The  real  intentions  of 
the  founders  of  this  gigantic  structure  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy,  which  has  not  hitherto  led  to  any  very 
satisfactory  solution. 

Herodotus,  in  describing  the  tower  of  Belus  as  he  saw  it, 
says,  the  Euphrates  divides  Babylon  into  two  parts;  in  one 
part  is  a  square  enclosure,  with  brazen  gates,  the  wall  on  each 
side  being  two  stadii,  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Belus.  In  the 
middle  of  this  holy  place  is  a  solid  tower,  having  the  length 
and  depth  of  a  stadium ;  upon  which  there  is  another  tower 
placed,  and  upon  that  another,  and  thus  successively  to  the 
number  of  eight  On  the  outside  of  these  towers  are  steps 
winding  about,  by  which  they  go  up  to  each  tower.  In  the 
middle  of  this  staircase  b  a  lodge  and  seats,  where  those  who 
mount  up  may  rest  themselves.  In  the  last  tower  is  a  chapel, 
in  the  chapel  an  elegant  bed,  and  near  the  bed  a  golden  table. 
Herodotus  does  not  state  the  height  of  the  tower ;  but  Strabo 
says  that  the  tomb  of  Belus  was  a  pyramid,  one  stadium  in 
height,  by  a  stadium  in  length  and  breadth  at  its  base. 

Fig.  56,  A.  Taking  the  8  terraces  to  equal  f  of  a  stade  in 


height,  the  height  of  each  terrace  will  equal  -^  of  a  stade; 
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and  a3  the  side  of  the  base,  or  the  lowest  platform  on  which 
the  lowest  tower  stands,  equals  I  stade  =  the  height  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  teocalli  or  tower ;  thus  the  height 
of  the  apex  will  =  ^  atade  above  the  highest  platform,  or  the 
8th  tower. 

Let  684   =  circumference  of  the  earth  in  stades;  then  684 
X  243  will  =  circumference  in  units. 

These  formula  are  obtained  by  transposing  the  Babylonian 
numbers  243,  so  that  the  last  3  when  placed  the  first,  and 
the  first  2  last,  make  342»  which  multiplied  by  2  —684,  and 

684  raised  to  the  power  of  2  =  684  ^46 7856= circumference 

in  etades,  and  "6B4*x  243  =  113689008  =  circumference  in 
units. 

Next  let  us  ascertain  the  value  of  the  stade  and  unit  in 
terms  of  English  meaaurcment 

Since  24899  miles,  or  131466720  feet,  equal  the  eqna- 
tonal  circumference  of  the  earth  (Herschel),  then  131466720 
-r-467856  =  280-99825,  &c,  feet  =  1  atade. 

Hence  a  Babylonian  stade,  which  =  243  units,  may  be 
said  to  equal  281  feet  English;  then  a  Babylonian  unit  will 

=  f^  or  M56378,  &c.  of  an  English  foot,  or  =13-876^  &c 
243  &  » 

inches. 

The  content  of  the  tower,  if  made  equal  to  ^  243  ,  would 
Eoeed  ^  of  the  earth's  circumference,  if  the  cubes  of  unity 
were  placed  in  one  continuous  line. 

3 

So  would  486  ,  or  the  cube  of  the  side  of  the  square  inclo- 

sure,  exceed  in  cubes  of  unity  the  whole  circumference  of 

the  earth. 

The  circumference,  measured  by  cubes  of  unity,  would  lie 
^ «  J 

between  484    and  485  ;  and  the  content  of  the  tower,  to 
r«qual  8^  the  circumference  in  cubes  of  unity,  would  lie  be- 
tween ^  242^  and  i  243^ 

The  way  of  correcting  these  differences  will  be  seen  in  the 
construction  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 
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Tho  sides  of  the  8  equare  terraces  will  be  |,  ^,  ^,  ^,  ^,  ^, 
^,  ^  of  a  Btade,  eo  that  the  top  of  each  of  the  8  terraces  will 
touch  the  sides  of  the  circumscribing  triangle,  baying  the 
base  —  the  height  =  1  Btade. 

Thua  the  content  of  the  teocalli  or  terraced  pyramid  will 

=  -|-  of  a  cubic  stade,  =  ^  243    cubic  units,  by  taking  tbc 

stade  to  equal  243  units,  or  3*, 

So  the  height  of  each  terrace  will  =3^^ 27  units;  the 
height  of  the  8  terraces  will  =  8  x  3^  The  sides  of  the  ter- 
races will  =  1  X  3^  2  X  3^  3  X  3^  4  X  3^  5  X  3^  6  X  3^  7  X  3^ 

8  X  3^     The  base  of  the  circumscribing  triangle  =  the  height 
^9x3^=3^x33  =  3*  =  243  units. 

The  base  of  the  pyramid  will  =  243 
height  =  243 

_  - — .3 

and  content  =  \  243  . 

This  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  construction  of  the 
tower  of  Belus,  for  reasons  which  will  be  seen  when  we  come 
to  the  formation  and  measurement  of  the  teocalUs,  or  trun- 
cated pyramids  of  America. 

Perhaps  the  lowest  platform  on  which  the  lowest  terrace 
stood  might  have  been  raised ;  for  what  is  called  the  great 
pagoda  at  Taugore  is  budt  of  hewn  stone,  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  pyramid,  and  consists  of  12  perpendicular  stories 
or  terraces,  the  lowest  being  built  on  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
forming  the  pedestal,  rising  by  4  steps  from  the  ground*  On 
the  top  is  a  temple  or  chapeL 

The  content  of  the  8  terraces  will  be  to  the  content  of  the 
pyramid  having  the  side  of  base  and  height  equal  the  baae 
and  height  of  the  circumscribing  triangle, 
::l(P  +  2»  +  3»-|-4=^+5=»  +  6^  +  73  +  8^)  : -J9x  9^::  204  :  243, 
For  (l»  +  2*  +  3^.,,+8^)=>+l  .».  nTi=i9x8x8'5 
=  204. 

But  we  only  want  the  content  of  the  complete  pyramid 
having  the  height  and  side  of  basc^l  etade.  So  hereafter 
w6  shall  only  ascertain  the  content  of  the  pyramid  having 
the  height  and  side  of  base  equal  the  height  and  base  of  the 
triangle  that  circumscribes  the  sides  and  base  of  the  teocalli. 
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Id  this  culcuktioE  of  the  terraced  tower  of  BcIub  the  sides 

of  the  terraces  are  supposed  to  he  perpendicular;  hut  possibly 

Lihis  was  not  the  case,  for  all  the  American  teocallis^  as  far  aa 

we   know,  have  the  sides  of  the  terraces  inclined,  excepting 

one  in  Peru,  where  the  sides  arc  perpendicular. 

But  whether  the  sides  were  perpendicular  or  inclined 
doc3  not  affect  the  content  of  the  pyramid  made  by  this  cal- 
culation, that  the  base  of  the  circumscribing  triangle  equalled 
the  height,  equalled  1  stade. 

The  content  of  the  9  terraces,  b,  fig,  56.,  will  be  to  the 
content  of  the  rectilinear  pyramid  having  the  side  of  the  base 
and  height^ the  base  and  height  of  the  inscribed  triangle 

::  |fi  +  l  .  »  •  n+i  :  in^ ::  285  :  243,  and 
}  (204 +  285)= 244 -5 
244-5-243^11 
=  the  difference  between  the  mean  of  the  8  inscribed  and  the 
9  circumscribing  terraces  and  the  rectilinear  pyramid  \  9*, 

Next  double  the  height  and  side  of  the  base  of  thia 
pyramid.  Then  such  a  rectilinear  pyramid  will=-J^  18*=  1944. 
The  17  inscribed  terraces  will 

=  ^^rri  ,  n.  jrTi  =  il8x  17x17^=1785. 
Ihe  18  circumscribing  terraces  will 

=il9xl8xl8i==2109 
^(1785 +  2 109)=  1947, 

and  1947— 1944  =  3  =  the  difference  between  the  mean  of 
the  two  stratified  pyramids  of  17  and  18  terraces  and  the 
rectilinear  pyramid  ^  18*. 

Thus  the  rectilinear  pyramid  ^  18*  is  less  than  the  mean 
of  the  content  of  17  and  18  terraces  by  3. 

When  the  content  of  the  rectilinear  pyramid  =i  9*,  the 
rectilinear  pyramid  was  leas  than  the  mean  of  the  two  strati- 
fied pyramids  of  8  and  9  terraces  by  1^. 

Thus  the  rectilinear  pyramid  having  the  height  and  side 

of  the  base  =n,  will  be  lei^s  than  the  mean  of  the  content  of 

ihe  two  stratified  pyramids,  the  one  being  withiu  and  tie  other 

rithout  the  triangle  =  \  n%  by  a  cubic  unit  iu  every  6  tcr- 

B^  or  ^  of  a  cubic  unit  in  every  terrace* 
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=     8-43 

=    5-62 
=    1-405 


1  cubit 

:= 

33'72 
4 

1  foot 

=: 

3372 
6 

1  palm 

=r 

5-62 
4 

If 

an  orgye 

be  called  ft, 

then 

a  cubit  = 

b 
4 

afoot    = 


a  palm  = 


6 

b  b 


a  silver  fourpence, 
=  a  copper  penny. 


4x6  24 

and  a  stade  =  100  6. 

English  money  is  subdivided  in  the  same  relative  pro- 
portion: 

Let  6    =  a  silver  two-shilling  piece, 

then     ^    =  a  silver  sixpence, 

6 

J 

4  X  6  "  24 

and  100  &  =  a  ten-pound  note,  or  ten  gold 

sovereigns. 

To  express  in  a  popular  way  the  proximate  value  of  the 
terms  in  the  table  of  Herodotus,  in  proportions  of  a  man 
about  5  feet  7^  inches  or  2  orgyes  in  height 

When  the  hand  is  placed  flat,  the  fingers  stnught  and 
touching  each  other ;  then  the  breadth  across  the  four  fingers, 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  top  of  the  nail  of  the  last  or  least 
finger  to  a  little  above  the  nail  joint  of  the  first  or  fore  finger, 
will  =  2*81  inches,  the  half  of  which  will  =:  1*405  inches  =  a 
palm. 

Twice  the  breadth  of  the  four  fingers  will  =  5*62  inches 
=4  palms=:l  foot; 
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And  three  Buch  breadths  will  =  8*43  inches  =  6  palms  =  1 
cubit. 

If  a  line  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  fore  finger  of 
both  hands,  and  the  arms  stretched  horizontally  to  their  full 
extent,  the  span,  or  length  of  the  line,  so  intercepted,  will 
=67*44  inches  =  2  orgyes. 

If  the  distance  so  spanned  by  the  arms  be  called  two  arms' 
length,  then  half  the  distance  may  be  caUed  one  arm's 
length. 

Thus  half  a  span,  or  an  arm's  length,  will=:^67*44 =33*72 
inches  =1  orgye. 

And  a  span,  or  two  arms'  length,  will  =  67*44  inches,  or 
5  feet  7-^  inches =2  orgyes  =  the  height  of  a  man. 

Hence  100  arms,  or  the  extended  arms  of  50  men,  will 
=  1  stade. 

And  the  height  of  50  men  will=  1  stade. 

Also  100  orgyes =6  plethrons=l  stade. 

By  comparing  the  table  of  measurement  of  Herodotus 
with  the  corresponding  value  of  each  measure  expressed  in 
EngUsh  feet  and  inches,  and  then  by  representing  each  por- 
tion of  a  stade  by  a  part  of  the  stature  of  man  as  its  proxi- 
mate eqmyalent,  we  shall  have 
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1-405 

Palm, 

Foot, 
wovs. 

Cubit, 
mixyt. 

2 

6*62 

4 

3 

8-43 

6 
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4 

33-72 

24 
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4 

Orgjt, 

5 

67-44 

48 

12 

8 

2 

Man*s 
height. 


1  =half  the  breatlth  of  the  four  fingers  =  1  palm. 

2  =  twice  the  breadth =1  foot. 

3  =  thrice  the  breadth  =1  cubit. 

4 = the  length  of  an  arm  =  1  orgye. 
5= the  height  of  a  man =2  orgyes. 
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Possibly  8uch  a  division  of  the  stadc  into  portions  of  the 
stature  of  raan  might  origmally  huvc  been  given  by  the 
hierarchy  to  the  people,  as  it  would  greatly  assist  the 
memory,  and  might  have  aided  in  establishing  the  Babylonian 
Btade  as  the  universal  gtaodard,  since  it  combixies  the  stature 
of  man  and  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

Better  method :  — 

The  distance  from  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  to  the  end 
of  the  nail  =  a  palm=  1'405  inches. 

When  the  first  and  little  fingers  are  spanned,  the  nearest 
distance  between  the  ends  of  the  nails = a  foot— 5 '62  inches. 

When  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  spanned,  the  distance 
between  the  ends  of  the  nails— a  cubit  =^8 '43  inches. 

The  measurement  of  seventeen  mummies  has  been  given 
by  Pettigrew,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Egypttaas 
were  short  in  stature,  as  the  average  height  of  the  male  is 
5  feet  3  inches,  and  of  the  female  5  feet. 

But  the  mummies  which  have  been  examined  seem  all  to 
belong  to  the  more  modern  times  of  Egyptian  history,  when 
the  Egyptians  were  no  longer  an  unmixed  Coptic  race,  as 
they  had  been  conquered  successively  by  the  Arabs  of 
Ethiopia,  by  the  Persians,  and  by  the  Greeks, 

Thus  100  arms  would  reach  the  height  of  the  tower  =  1  etade. 

The  pyramidal  tower,  which  represents  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, is  supposed  to  reach  from  earth  to  heaven* 

Hence  the  probable  origin  of  the  giant  Briareus,  with  his 
100  arms,  who  strove  with  heaven  and  made  war  against 
Jove.  So  fifty  men  of  the  stature  of  2  x  33'72  inches,  or  5 '62 
feet,  would  equal  a  stade*  The  giants  also  warred  ag^nst 
heaven-  The  heroes  or  kings  of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians 
are  represented  as  gigantic  in  stature  when  engaged  in  battle. 

Thus  we  find  how  the  giants  of  antiquity  might  have  been 
figuratively  great,  without  supposing  their  stature  to  have 
exceeded  that  of  an  ordinary  man, 

The  present  Moorish  race,  inhabiting  the  vast  archipelago 
of  oases  in  the  great  Sahara  describe  a  depth  as  equal  to  the 
height  of  100  men. 

In  several  of  the  oases  in  the  Sahara  of  Algeria,  and 
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especially  among  the  Rouara,  according  to  Dumas,  the  wholo 
irrigation  is  artificiiil,  and  all  tlie  water  is  derived  from 
artesian  wells,  which  have  exiated  time  out  of  mind  in  those 
remote  regions.  The  Marabouts  relate  that  an  immense  sub- 
terranean lake  lies  under  the  %vhole  tract  of  the  Sahara,  at 
a  depth  of  25  to  200  fathoms ;  and  the  Arabs  all  declare 
that,  in  many  of  the  vilhiges,  these  artesian  wells  are  100 
men's  height  in  depth*  They  are  square,  and  supiKjrted  by 
beams  of  the  palm  tree.  When  the  workman  taps  the 
spring  belnw,  the  water  sometimes  rushes  up  with  sucli  force 
as  to  tlirow  him  senseless  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
public  use  of  these  waters  is  regulated  by  strict  principles  of 
equity,  and  an  injury  done  to  a  well  Is  the  greatest  of  crimes. 
The  Sheikh  of  each  village  is  the  recognised  protector  of  the 
source. 

Richard  L  caused  several  standard  yards  to  be  made  in 
1197  I  and  it  is  said  that  the  term  yard  was  first  applied  to  a 
measure  exactly  equalling  in  length  the  arm  of  a  preceding 
monarch,  Henry  I» 

It  appears  that  a  wheat-corn  was  the  first  standard  of 
weight  in  England;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  metallic 
weight  called  a  grain  became  used  as  a  representative  of  the 
wheat-corn,  and  that  the  modern  troy  grain  is  nearly  the 
same.  After  a  time  the  pennyweight  or  "  sterling  ^  was  re- 
duced from  32  to  24  gmins;  20  penny weiglits  made  an 
ounce,  and  12  ounces  one  fK)und :  this  was  called  the  troy 
pound,  and  became  the  standard  of  Englis^h  weight,  consist- 
ing of  5760  grains.  But  stilt  the  legislature  could  not  en- 
sure uniformity  in  the  weights ;  for  there  was  the  moneyer's 
pound  of  540U  grains,  the  avoirdupois  pound  of  7000  grains, 
and  the  old  commercial  pound  of  7600  grains. 

The  French  weights  and  measures,  until  the  last  sixty 
years,  were  in  principle  but  little  better.  Soon  after  the 
Revolution,  the  French  mathematicians  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  a  dccimnJ  system  of  notation  on 
as  extensive  a  scale  as  might  be  practicable.  It  was  pro- 
poeecl  to  introduce  the  decimal  mode  of  division  into  weights 
and  measuree,  but  it  was  deemed  expedient  first  to  obtain  a 
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rigorous  standard  of  weight,  of  length,  and  of  bulk,  in  lieu  of 
the  imperfect  ones  then  in  use.  For  this  purpose  they 
sought  for  a  standard  among  the  unchangeable  works  of 
nature,  as  being  of  more  constant  application  than  any  of  the 
productions  of  man.  The  circumference  of  the  globe  was 
fixed  upon ;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  cir- 
cumference increases  or  diminishes. 

The  distance  of  either  pole  from  the  equator  is  mathe- 
matically equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  circumference  passing 
through  both  poles,  and  is,  therefore,  called  a  quadrant ;  and 
it  was  determined  to  make  the  ten-millionth  part  of  this 
quadrant  a  stimdard  of  measure  from  which  a  standard  of 
weight  might  be  deduced.  The  next  point,  therefore,  was 
to  determine  the  exact  number  of  toises  (or  any  other 
known  measure  of  length)  equal  to  a  quadrant  of  the 
earth's  circumference.  This  was  a  very  delicate  opera- 
tion, requiring  the  resources  of  the  astronomer  and  the 
mathematician.  The  result  arrived  at  was,  that  the  distance 
from  north  pole  to  the  equator  was  equal  to  5,130,470 
French  toises,  or  10,936,578  English  yards.  The  ten- 
millionth  part  of  this  quantity  was  taken  as  the  standard  of 
length,  and  called  a  metrcy  being  equal  to  about  39*371  English 
inches.  From  this  standard  were  obtained  not  only  other 
measures  of  length,  but  also  measures  of  weight  and  of  ca- 
pacity, the  decimal  mode  of  subdivision  being  employed 
throughout. 

Compare  the  measurements  given  by  Herodotus  with  the 
Babylonian  standard. 

The  circuit  of  the  lake  Mocris,  says  Herodotus,  equals  3600 
stades,  or  60  schaenes,  which  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  sea 
coast  of  Egypt. 

In  describing  the  three  mouths  of  the  Nile,  he  remarks 
that  ^*  one  on  the  east  opens  to  the  sea  at  Pelusium,  another 
on  the  west  at  Canopus  ;  the  third  runs  straight  through  the 
Delta  to  the  sea.'^  Then  he  mentions  the  canals  supplied 
with  water  from  these  branches,  and  proceeds :  —  ^'  B^des 
the  opinion  I  have  of  Egypt  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  an  oracle,  which  was  delivered  by  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
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which  I  did  not  hear  till  after  I  was  persuaded  of  what  I  be- 
lieve of  Egypt.  It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
of  Moereotis  and  Apis,  which  are  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt, 
towards  Libya,  imagined  that  they  were  Libyans  and  not 
Egyptians,  and  as  they  began  to  be  more  negligent  of  their 
ceremonies,  they  would  no  longer  abstain  from  sacrificing 
cows,  and  sent  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  asserting 
that  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Egyptians ;  that 
they  dwelled  beyond  the  province  of  the  Delta ;  that  they 
spoke  not  the  same  language,  and,  therefore,  they  pretended 
that  it  was  allowable  for  them  to  eat  of  everything.  But  the 
god  would  not  grant  the  permission  they  asked,  and  answered 
them  that  Egypt  included  all  the  country  that  was  watered 
by  the  Nile ;  and  that  all  who  drank  of  these  waters  below 
the  city  of  Elephantis  were  Egyptians." 

The  distance  between  Lake  Mccreotis  and  Pclusium  equals 
about  three  degrees  of  longitude,  corresponding  to  the  sea 
coast  of  Egypt ;  so  that  a  degree  will  equal  about  60  miles : 
then  3  X  60=180  miles  for  the  distance  between  Lake  Mcc- 
reotis  and  Pelusium  in  a  straight  line  ;  but  the  curved  coast 
of  the  Delta  will  exceed  180  miles. 

Again,  18-79  stadcs  =  1  mile;  3600-=-18-79=191  miles, 
for  the  circuit  of  Lake  Mccris  and  the  extent  of  the  sea  coast 
of  Egypt 

In  another  place  Herodotus  says  the  Egyptian  coast,  ex- 
tending from  the  bay  of  Flinthene  to  the  lake  Sclbonis,  under 
Monnt  Casius,  is  sixty  scha^nes  in  length.  This  would  ex- 
ceed the  distance  from  Lake  Moerotis  to  Pclusium. 

The  distance  from  the  sea  to  Ileliopolis  (Herod.)  equals 
1500  stades. 

By  the  map  the  distance  is  about  80  miles ;  then  80  x  18*79 
=  1500  stades. 

The  distance  of  Thebes  from  the  sea  is  6120  stades ;  and 
6120-H  18-79=325  miles. 

By  the  map  the  distance  is  about  360  miles. 

The  distances  by  the  map  are  measured  in  straight  lines, 
and  not  by  the  road  or  river. 

Herodotus  calls  the  distance  from  the  sea  to  Heliopolis 
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1500  Blades;  from  Heliopolis  to  Thebes  4860  etades;  to- 
gether they  equal  6360  stades. 

But  he  etatca  the  distance  from  the  sea  to  Thebes  6120 
stades. 

A  parasange  equals  30  stades. 

Volnej  remarks,  that  the  description  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  soil,  cliioate,  and  of  all  tlie  physical  state  of  Egypt  is 
such  that  our  most  learned  travellere  have  found  as  little  to 
add  as  so  critieiae  in  it, 

Maltc  Brun  thinks  that  the  famous  canal  Joseph  served 
to  conduct  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  the  lake  Moeris.  It  is 
probable  that  this  canal  culled  Joseph,  like  many  other  me- 
morable objects,  was  excavated  by  order  of  the  king  Jloeris : 
the  water  would  then  fill  the  basin  of  the  lake  Birket-el- 
Karoun,  to  which  they  might  have  given  tlie  name  of  the 
prince,  who  had  caused  such  a  great  alteration.  Thus  may  be 
reconciled  the  diflerent  situations  given  to  the  lake  Moeris  by 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Stralx)  ;  and  why  the  ancients 
said  that  the  lake  had  been  formed  by  the  hand  of  man,  since 
BLrket-el-Karoun  has  no  appearance  of  such  a  labour. 

The  canal  Joseph,  which  is  partly  filled  with  sand  in  some 
places,  is  about  forty  leagues  in  length,  and  from  fifty  to 
three  hundred  feet  in  breadth. 

The  nuDiber  of  the  principal  canals  in  alt  Egypt  is  about 
ninety.  Mallet,  who  has  included  in  liis  calculation  all  the 
small  canals  of  derivation,  reckons  six  thoueand  for  Upper 
Egypt  alone. 

The  Birkct-el'Karoun  is  now  only  7  or  8  leagues  long,  2 
or  3  broad,  and  30  in  circuit. 

Diodorus  appears  more  correct  than  Herodotus,  when  he 
says  that  Moeris  made  the  lake  available  fur  irrigation,  not 
that  he  dug  it. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  popular  geographies  :^- 
"  Westward  to  Bcnisuef  ia  the  entrance  to  the  fertile  valley 
of  Fuioum.  The  chain  of  mountains  that  bounds  the  Libyan 
side  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile — elsewhere  continuous — here 
have  a  narrow  opening,  which,  with  a  great  artificial  cut  that 
continues  it,  admit  the  waters  of  the  river  into  the  valley. 
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This  tract  was,  it  is  thought,  the  ba^in  of  an  immense  lake, 
called  by  the  ancients  Indris,  which  formed  the  grand  sluice 
of  the  country,  that  drew  off  the  waters  when  they  were 
superabundant,  and  supplied  them  to  the  land  when  deficient. 
Some  considerable  dykes,  used  alternately  for  retaining  and 
letting  off  the  waters,  indicate  an  extent  of  human  labour  only 
to  be  credited  in  the  land  of  the  Pyramids,  The  whole  of  the 
plain  is  about  forty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  thirty  from 
north  to  eouth ;  but  the  lake  is  at  present  contracted  in 
breadth  to  five  miles,  though  it  still  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  valley ;  and  we  arc  assured,  after  a  close  examination  of 
the  surrounding  land  by  Jomard  and  Martin,  that  the  present 
lake  merely  occupies  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  former  one. 
In  fact,  the  whole  sisurrounding  country  bears  every  evidence 
of  having  been  abandoned  by  the  waters," 

**  The  entire  valley  is  eurrounded  by  hills,  and  forms  the 
aost  compact  province  in  Egj^pt,  rivalling  even  the  Delta 
both  in  soil  and  productions.  The  eye  contemplates  with 
delight  its  smiling  fields,  watered  by  a  thousand  canals,  whose 
streams,  besides  giving  fertility  to  the  soil,  add  a  picturesque 
freshness  to  the  landscape.  Plantations  of  roses,  celebrated 
all  oyer  the  East  for  their  superior  perfume,  trees  bearing  the 
finest  fruits,  with  fields  of  rice  and  flax,  combine  to  give 
a  charming  diversity  to  the  scene,'* 

This  plain,  having  an  extent  of  40  miles  by  30,  will  have 
a  circuit  of  2  x  40  n-  2  x  30=  140  miles,  which  is  less  than  the 
length  of  the  sea-coast  of  Egypt. 

The  circuit  of  Lake  Moeris  equalled  60  schaene8=360O 
etades=191  miles.  The  lake  was  oblong,  extending  from 
north  to  south. 

At  Symbrumacum,  a  small  town  in  the  Carnatic,  is  a  re- 
markable large  tank,  about  eight  miles  in  length  by  three  in 
breadth,  which  has  not  been  formed  by  excavation,  like  those 
in  Bengal,  but  by  shutting  up  with  an  artificial  bank  an 
opening  between  two  natural  ridges  of  ground*  In  the  dry 
seaBon  the  water  is  let  out  in  small  streams  for  cultivation, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  lands  of  thirty-two 
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villages  (should  the  rain  fail),  in  which  5000  persons  are 
employed  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Bopal,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Malwah,  is  extenrave^ 
and  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall.  Outside  of  the  town  is 
a  fort  called  Futteghghur,  built  on  a  solid  rock.  It  has 
a  stone  wall  with  square  towers,  but  no  ditch.  Under  the 
walls  of  the  fort  is  a  very  extensive  tank  or  pond,  formed  by 
an  embankment  at  the  confluence  of  five  streams  issuing  from 
the  neighbouring  hills.  The  tank  is  about  six  miles  in 
length. — (East  India  Gazetteer  J) 

Like  the  pyramids  rising  out  of  the  middle  of  Lake  Moeris, 
we  find  a  monument  rising  from  the  centre  of  an  Indian  lake 
or  tank.  Shere  Ehan,  the  Afghan,  who  expelled  the  emperor 
Humayoon  (the  father  of  Acbar)  from  Hindostan,  was  buried 
at  Saseram,  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  in  a  magnificent  mauso- 
leum rising  from  the  centre  of  a  large  square  lake,  which  is 
about  a  mile  in  circuit  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  masonry, 
the  descent  to  the  water  being  by  a  flight  of  steps,  now  in 
ruins.  The  dome  and  the  rest  of  the  building  are  of  a 
fine  grey  stone,  at  present  greatly  discoloured  by  age  and 
neglect. 

"  The  Candelay  Lake,  about  thirty  miles  from  Trinoomalee 
in  Ceylon,"  says  De  Butt,  ^^  is  situate  in  an  extensive  and 
broad  valley,  around  which  the  ground  gradually  ascends 
towards  the  distant  hills  that  envelope  it.  In  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  a  causeway,  two  miles  long,  principally  made  of 
masses  of  rock,  has  been  constructed  to  retain  the  waters 
that  from  every  side  pour  into  the  space  enclosed  within  the 
circumjacent  hills  and  the  artificial  dam  thus  formed.  During 
the  rainy  season,  when  the  lake  attains  its  greatest  elevation, 
the  area  of  ground  over  which  the  inundation  extends  may 
be  computed  at  fifteen  square  miles.  This  work  of  art,  and 
others  of  equally  gigantic  proportions  in  the  island,  sufficiently 
indicate  that  at  some  remote  period  Ceylon  was  a  densely- 
populated  country,  and  under  a  government  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  appreciate  and  firm  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
an  undertaking  which,  to  men  ignorant  of  mechanical  powers, 
must  have  been  an  Herculean  labour ;  for  such  is  the  ca- 
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pricious  nature  of  the  mountain  streams  in  this  tropical 
island^  where  heavy  rain  frequently  falls  without  inter- 
mission for  several  successive  days,  that  no  common  barrier 
would  suffice  to  resist  the  great  and  sudden  pressure  that 
must  be  sustained  on  such  occasions.  Aware  of  this  peculi- 
arity in  the  character  of  their  rivers,  the  Cingalese  built  the 
retaining  wall  that  supports  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Can- 
delay  with  such  solidity  and  massiveness  as  to  defy  the 
utmost  fury  of  the  mountain  torrents.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
its  extent  is  formed  with  vast  masses  of  hewn  rock,  to  move 
which  by  sheer  physical  force  must  have  required  the  united 
labour  of  thousands.  The  Cingalese  have,  from  the  earliest 
periods,  been  attentive  to  the  formation  of  artificial  reservoirs, 
wherever  they  could  be  advantageously  constructed ;  and  the 
Lakes  of  Candelay,  Minere,  Bawaly,  and  many  others  of  less 
note,  attest  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  ancient 
islanders  in  such  constructions." 

**  In  Ceylon,"  observes  Campbell,  "  there  are  many  traces 
of  an  early  civilisation,  remains  which  show  a  great  advance- 
ment in  the  arts,  and  that  the  country  was  well  cultivated 
and  thickly  inhabited.  There  are  extensive  tracks  of  ruined 
canals,  one  of  which  was  in  some  parts  15  feet  deep  and  100 
wide.  There  are  stone  bridges ;  in  one  the  stones  are  from 
8  to  14  feet  long,  jointed  into  one  another,  the  upright 
pillars  being  grooved  into  the  rocks  below.  The  tanks  are 
of  an  immense  extent,  with  gigantic  embankments,  and  the 
remains  of  a  canal  are  seen,  which  brought  the  water  from  one 
of  these  tanks  sixty  miles  to  Anarajahpoora,  the  ancient 
capital  This  city  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  sixteen  miles 
square ;  and  there  arc  the  ruins  of  some  great  pagodas  there, 
two  of  them  270  feet  high,  of  solid  brick-work,  and  which 
has  been  covered  over  with  chunani,  a  lime  cement  which 
takes  a  polish  like  marble." 

No  monuments  of  antiquity  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  arc 
calculated  to  impress  the  traveller  with  such  a  conception  of 
the  former  power  and  civilisation  of  the  inland,  as  the 
gigantic   ruins   of  the  tanks   and  reservoirs,  in  which  the 
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water,  during  the  raioa,  was  collected  and  preserved  for  the 
irrigation  of  their  rice  lands. 

"  The  number  of  these  structures  throughout  vast  districts 
now  comparatively  solitary  is  quite  incredible,**  says  Ten- 
nant,  and  their  individual  extent  far  suq^asses  any  works  of 
the  kind  with  which  he  was  acquainted  elsewhere.  Some  of 
these  enormous  reservoirs  constructed  across  the  gorges  of 
valleys,  in  order  to  throw  back  the  streams  that  thence  issue 
from  the  hills,  cover  an  area  equal  to  fifteen  miles  in  length 
by  four  or  five  in  hreadth,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  a  minor 
construction. 

These  are  mostly  in  ruins.  A  visit  to  one  is  described :  it 
was  that  of  Pathariecaloru,  in  the  Wanny,  about  seventy 
miles  to  the  north  of  Trincomalee,  and  about  twenty-five 
miles  distant  from  the  sea.  It  ia  a  prodigious  work,  nearly 
seven  miles  in  lengthy  at  least  300  feet  broad  at  the  base, 
upwards  of  60  feet  high,  and  fiiced  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  layers  of  square  stone.  About  the  centi*e  of  the 
great  embankment  advantage  has  been  taken  of  a  rock  about 
200  feet  high,  which  has  been  built  on  to  give  strength  to 
the  work.  Some  wild  buffaloes  and  a  deer  came  to  drink 
from  the  water-course  ;  these  were  the  only  living  animals 
to  be  seen  in  any  direction.  The  embankment,  estimated 
at  the  length  of  six  milesj  height  60  feet,  breadth  at  base  • 
200  feet,  tapering  to  20  at  the  top,  would  contain  7,744,000 
cubic  yards,  and  at  1$.  M.  a  yard,  with  the  addition  of  one- 
half  that  sum  for  facing  it  with  stone,  and  constructing  the 
sluices  and  other  works,  it  would  cost  870,0CK>/,  sterling  to 
construct  the  front  embankment  alone,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  government  engineer. 

The  existing  sluice  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  not  merely 
from  its  dimensiouB,  but  from  its  ingenuity  and  excellent 
workmanship*  It  is  built  of  layers  of  hewn  atones,  varying 
from  6  to  12  feet  in  length,  and  still  exhibiting  a  sharp  edge, 
and  every  mark  of  the  chisel.  The  ends  of  the  retaining 
stones  are  carved  with  elephants*  heads  and  other  devices, 
like  the  extremities  of  Gothic  corbels. 

As  to  liuman  habitation,  the  nearest  was  the  village,  where 
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[ire  had  passed  the  preceding  niglit ;  but  we  were  told  that  a 
troop  of  unsettled  Veddahs  had  lately  sown  some  rice  on  the 
vei^e  of  the  reservoir,  and  taken  their  departure  after 
securing  their  little  crop.  And  this  is  now  the  only  use  to 
which  this  gigantic  undertaking  is  subservient ;  it  feeds  a 
few  wandering  outcasts ;  and  yet,  such  is  its  prodigious  capa- 
bilities,  that  it  might  be  made  to  fertilise  a  district  equal  in 
extent  to  an  English  county. 

Some  thirty  others,  of  nearly  similar  magnitude,  are  still  in 
existence,  but  more  or  less  in  ruin,  throughout  a  district  of 
150  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  90 
from  sea  to  sea* 

It  is  said  that  t^ome  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  Ceylon  re- 
cords the  name  of  the  king  who  built  this  reservoir.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  length  of  this  embankment  —  6  miles 
=  one  side  of  the  square  that  enclosed  Babylon. 

The  height  of  the  embankment         =60  feet. 
„  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  ==70  feet 

The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  Sea  to  the 
river  Phasis  is  estimated  by  Herodotus  at  11,100  stades. 
Taking  Phasis  as  tlie  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  Euxine,  aa 
laid  down  by  D*Anville,  the  latitude  of  Phasis  is  42''  north, 
and  a  degree  of  longitude  corrcqjonding  to  latitude  42°=^ 
51*42  miles  English,  and  18*79  Btades=l  mile. 

So  that  11,100  stades  will=ll|  d^rees  of  longitude 
corresponding  to  latitude  42^  The  parallel  of  longitude 
between  Phasis  and  the  west  side  of  the  Euxine  includes 
13^  by  the  map;  but  the  distance  from  Phasis  to  the  Boa- 
phorus  will  be  somewhat  less  than  13^  So  that  11,100 
stades  will  very  nearly  correspond  to  the  distance  from  the 
Boapborus  to  Phasis,  according  to  modern  geography ;  and 
this  ia  the  distance  assigned  by  Ilerodotue  for  the  length  of 
the  Euxine, 

Herodotus  makes  his  calculation  by  taking  the  average 
eailing  of  a  vessel  by  day  and  by  night,  and  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  sailing  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Phasis  he  calls  nine 
days  and  eight  nights. 

Nextj  try  how  this  cubtt  of  8*43  inches  English  accords 
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with  the  measurement  of  anj  monument,  still  existing,  given 
bj  Herodotus  in  cubits.  Now  Herodotus  states  that  '^  Phe- 
ron,  haying  recovered  his  sights  presented  to  all  the  temples 
magnificent  offerings  ;  but  he  made  especially  to  the  temple 
of  the  Sun  what  are  certainly  remarkable  and  worthy  the 
admiration  of  man ;  there  he  erected  two  obelisks,  each  of  a 
single  stone,  in  height  100  cubits,  in  breadth  8." 

The  temple  of  the  Sun  stood  at  Heliopolis;  Now  it 
appears,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that  three  of 
the  Roman  obelisks  were  brought  from  Heliopolis,  two  by 
Augustus,  and  one  conjointly  by  Constantine  and  Con- 
stantius.  The  latter  is  the  great  Latcran  obelisk  that  for- 
merly stood  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  appears  that  one  of 
the  two  brought  by  Augustus  was  first  placed  in  the  Campus 
Martins ;  afterwards  it  was  removed  to  where  it  now  stands 
on  the  Monte  Citorio.  The  whole  height  of  the  Citorio 
obelisk  from  the  base  to  the  apex  measures  71  feet  6^  inches. 

Base  ordinate =8  feet  y^Vo  ^"^^• 

Top  ordinate=5  feet  IpJ^inch. 
The  other  base  ordinate  is  defective.  Now  compare  the 
dimensions  of  this  with  one  of  the  two  obelisks  erected  at 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  Taking  the  height  given  by  He- 
rodotus at  100  cubits,  then  8*43  x  100-r- 12  =  70*25  feet,  and 
the  whole  height  of  the  Citorio  obelisk=71  ft.  5^  inches. 
Herodotus  gives  the  breadth  at  8  cubits.  Now  8*43x8 
^^12  =  5*62  feet  only,  a  little  more  than  the  top  ordinate. 

Diodorus  informs  us  that  Sesoosis  erected  two  obelisks  of 
very  hard  stone  120  cubits  high. 

It  appears  from  the  inscriptions  that  the  two  obelisks  which 
stood  in  front  of  the  Luxor  were  erected  by  Kamses  III. 
One  of  the  Ramses  was  the  Sesoosis  of  Diodorus  and  the 
Sesostris  of  Herodotus.  One  of  these  obelisks  has  been 
removed  to  Paris,  which  measures  74  French  feet,  or  nearly 
81  English  feet,  in  height.  The  remaining  obelisk  is  3  French 
feet  higher,  which  will  make  the  height  nearly  equal  84*3 
English  feet. 

120  cubits  =  120  x  8*43  inches 
=  84-3  English  feet. 
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Bamses  11.,  or  the  Great  (says  Sharpe),  added  to  the 
temple  of  the  Luxor,  and  set  up  two  obelisks  in  front  of  it, 
one  of  which  is  now  in  Paris. 

Ramses  III.,  who  is  said  in  the  legends  chiselled  on  the 
face  of  one  of  these  obelisks,  '*  made  these  works  ^the  propyla 
of  the  palace  of  the  Luxor)  for  his  father,  Amun-lia,  and 
that  he  had  erected  these  two  great  obelisks  in  hard  stone 
before  the  Rarasesseion  of  the  city  of  Aniun.*' 

Roeellini  attributes  the  rock-cut  temple  of  Abousambel  to 
Bamses  IIL,  whom  he  calls  the  Great.  Wilkinson  attri- 
butes the  same  temple  to  Ramses  II.,  whom  he  calls  Ramses 
the  Great. 

In  Rosellini's  chronology  the  death  of  Ramses  III.  dates 
1499  B.  c. 

Seyeral  soTcreigns  were  named  Ramses,  all  belonging  to 
the  brilliant  era  when  the  great  monuments  were  erected. 
The  name  of  Ramses  Is  inscribed  at  Ipsambul,  and  on  nume- 
rous monuments  of  Nubia;  on  the  two  obelisks  at  Alex- 
andria; on  three  lying  on  the  ground  at  San,  the  ancient  city 
of  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  Scriptures.  The  name  is  perpetuated 
on  durable  stone  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Egypt  to 
the  southern  of  Nubia. 

Sesoosis,  the  seventh  from  Mcrris,  was  greater  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  Acconling  to  Diodorus,  he  conquered 
Arabia  and  Libya.  His  army  consisted  of  600,000  foot, 
24,000  horse,  28,000  chariots.  He  afterwards  conquered 
Ethiopia,  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  Scythia,  and  Thrace, 
and  fixed  the  yearly  tribute  which  the  conquered  nations 
should  pay.  lie  made  two  obelisks  of  hanl  stone,  each  120 
cubits  high,  on  which  he  described  the  greatness  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  tributes  of  the  subject  states. 

Sesoosis  II.,  his  son,  assumed  the  name  of  Sesoosis.  The 
son  was  struck  blind,  but  recovered  his  sight. 

Diodorus  mentions  that  the  wall  erected  by  Sesoosis,  be- 
tween Pelusium  and  Heliopolis,  to  prevent  the  plundering 
excursions  of  the  Arabs,  was  IJOO  stados  long,  which  is  the 
number  of  stades  assigned  by  Ileroilotiis  for  the  distance 
from  the  sea  to  lleliopolis. 
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We  make  the  distance  from  Heliopolis  to  the  nearest 

less  than  the  distance  from  Heliopolis  to  Pelusium. 

We  have  also  a  bulletin  of  Kameses  IIL  or  IV.,  almost  as 
Buccessful  a  conqueror  as  his  great  ancestor  Sesoetris*  Be- 
neath a  painting  which  depicts  his  return  to  Egypt,  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  his  troops  ia  put  in  his  mouth :  —  **  Give 
yourselves  up  to  joy  ;  let  it  rise  to  hea%xn  ;  the  strangers  are 
overthrown*  The  terror  of  ray  name  is  come  over  them,  and 
has  petrified  their  hearts.  Like  a  lion  I  have  opposed  thern^ 
pursued  them  like  a  hawk,  and  have  annihilated  tlieir  guilty 
eouls»  I  have  passed  over  their  rivers,  and  burned  down  their 
fortresses.  I  am  a  wall  of  brass  for  Egypt  Thou,  my  father, 
Amnion  Ra,  hast  so  commanded  me,  and  I  have  pursued  the 
barbarians;  I  have  passed  victoriously  through  aU  parta  of 
the  earth,  till  at  length  the  world  itself  withdrew  from  my 
steps.  My  arm  subdued  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  my  foot 
trampled  on  the  nations/* 

This  reminds  one  of  another  affiliated  child  of  Ammon, 
wh**,  after  having  subdued  the  kings  of  the  earth  and 
trampled  on  the  nations,  cried  for  more  worids  to  conquer. 

The  oriental  bulletin  of  Buonaparte  reminded  his  troops 
that  the  ages  of  4000  years  were  regarding  them  from  the 
summit  of  the  great  pyramid. 

The  ages  at  different  periods  had  also  looked  down  from 
those  pyramids  on  the  armies  of  Rameses,  Cambyses,  Alex- 
ander, and  many  other  triumphant  kings,  fluttering  in  the 
eunghine  of  glory. 

The  obelisk  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  formerly  stood 
in  the  Vatican  Circus.  Pliny  says  it  was  cut  by  Nunco- 
reus,  the  son  of  Sesostris,  who  corresponds  to  the  Pheros  of 
Herodotus.  It  seems  to  have  been  broken,  and  to  have  lost 
part  of  its  length;  yet  it  is  still  83  feet  2  inches,  or  120 
cubits  high, 

DioJorus  mentions  that  Sesoosis  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  his  own  and  his  wife*8  statue,  30  cubits  in  height. 
Herodotus  states  that  Sesostria  erected  several  statues  at  the 
entrance  of  Vulcan's  temple.     Two  of  these,  repreaenting 
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himself  and  wife,  are  30  cubits  in  height;  and  four  other 
etatues,  representing  his  four  sons,  are  20  cubiU  each. 

So  it  appears  that  Diodorug  and  Herodotus  made  use  of 
the  same  cubit  in  meagiuring  these  statues ;  hence  we  may 
infer  that  they  used  the  same  cubit,  that  of  Babylon,  B*4i^ 
inches,  in  their  measurements  of  obelisks. 

If  the  obelisk  at  St,  Peter's  be  120  cubits  high,  it  cnnnot 
be  one  of  the  two  obelisks  erected  by  Pheros,  Neither  can 
the  Lateran  obelisk,  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Iletlopolis,  have  been  one  of  Pheros'  obelisks  j  for  this  is 
said  to  he  the  largest  obelisk  in  the  world,  measuring  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  105  feet  7  inches,  or  150  cubits.  The  sole 
remaining  obelisk  at  Ilellopolis  is  07  J^  feet  high,  according 
to  Pocock ;  so  this  may  be  one  of  Pheros'  obelisks,  the  com- 
panion to  the  Citorio  obelisk.  If  so,  one  of  the  obelisks  of 
Pheros,  erected  at  Heliopolis,  will  be  100  cubits  high,  and 
the  other  rather  less  in  height.  So  will  one  of  the  obelisks 
erected  by  Sesostris  at  the  LuJcor  equal  120  cubits  in  height, 
and  the  other  rather  less* 

If  the  cubit  of  Diodonis  be  considered  equal  to  the  cubit  of 
Herodotus,  or  of  Babylon,  we  can  measure  the  length  of  the 
ship  of  cedar  wood  built  by  Sesostris, 

Diodonis  informs  us  that  Sesostris  having  constructed  a 
ship  of  cedar- wood,  280  cubits  long,  lined  the  inside  with 
silver,  and  the  outfeide  with  gold,  made  an  offering  of  it  to 
the  god  whom  they  adore  at  Thebes. 

280x8*43 
Sesostris'  ship. 

Now  the  Gipsy  Queen,  an  iron  steamer  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  measures  in  length  from  the  figure-head  to 
the  taffrail,  197  feet  6  inches,  and  between  the  pcrj^eU' 
diculara  175  feet.  Breadth  between  the  paddle-boxes,  24 
feet.     Burden  496  tons.     Engines  240  horse  power. 

What  IB  generally  considered  as  constituting  a  horse 
power  is  a  power  to  raise  130  pounds  100  feet  in  one 
minute* 

The  priests  told  Herodotus  that  Sosostris  was  the  first 
king  who,  passing  through  the  Arabian  Gulf  with  a  fleet 


inches^  196*7  feet  English  for  the  length  of 
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of  long  ships,  subdued  those  nations  that  inhabit  the  Bed 
Sea. 

The  materials  for  ships  were  formerly  transported  overland 
from  Gaza  to  the  Red  Sea,  having  been  originally  brought 
from  Mount  Lebanon.  This  is  a  common  occurrence  at  the 
present  day  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  no  tree 
grows.  Laborde  mentions  that  scarcely  a  year  elapses  in 
which  the  timbers  of  vessels  may  not  be  seen  passing  in 
single  pieces,  through  the  streets  of  Suez,  on  their  way  to 
the  shore,  in  order  to  be  put  together  and  launched. 

In  this  manner,  the  cedar  ship  of  Sesostris  might  have 
been  built  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  with  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon. 

Necus,  the  son  of  Psammitichus,  was  the  first,  according  to 
Herodotus,  who  attempted  to  dig  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea,  which  was  afterwards  completed  by  Darius,  the 
Persian;  so  broad  that  two  vessels  could  easily  sail  on  it 
together.  It  extended  from  a  little  above  Bubastis,  not  far 
from  the  modem  Grand  Cairo,  on  the  Kile,  to  Patumos,  a 
city  of  Arabia  on  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  present  Suez,  about 
four  days'  saiL  Strabo  says  this  canal  was  first  cut  by 
Sesostris,  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  that  it  terminated  at 
the  city  Ar^iuoe,  or  Cleopatris.  He  makes  it  100  cubits 
broad.  Pliny  makes  it  100  feet  broad,  and  30  deep.  Both 
these  authors  say  that  Darius  was  prevented  from  finishing 
the  canal,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  Red  Sea,  being 
higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt,  if  let  in  would  inundate  the 
country  and  spoil  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  This  canal  was 
finished  or  renewed  by  the  Ptolemies.  It  was  cleaned  by 
Trajan,  and  afterwards  restored  by  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of 
Omar.  It  is  now  choked  up ;  and  the  trade  between  Cairo 
and  Suez  is  carried  on  by  caravans. 

Herodotus  says  120,000  men  perished  in  digging  this 
canal  under  Necus.  The  king  being  hindered  from  finishing 
it  by  an  oracle,  built  a  number  of  ships,  partly  on  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  which  Herodotus  calls  the  North  Sea,  and  partly  on 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Some  of  these  he  ordered  to  sail  round 
Africa,  which  voyage  they  performed. 
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Napoleon,  accompanied  by  the  French  engineers  in  1799, 
made  a  Burvej  of  the  Suez  canaL  He  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  undoubted  traces  of  the  canal  of  Sesostris,  which 
he  followed  from  the  northern  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  for 
several  leagues,  and  found  that  they  were  lost  in  the  dry 
basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  This  ancient  work  extends  in  a 
direct  line  north,  through  the  trough  or  valley,  for  13^ 
English  miles.  The  walls  of  the  canal  are  of  solid  masonry, 
from  6  to  16  feet  deep,  and  the  space  between  them  is  146 
English  feet.  Strabo  states  it  at  150  feet.  The  breadth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  canal,  according  to  the  plan,  is  not  given  ; 
but  as  the  banks  are  inclined,  this  breadth  may  have  been 
about  half  a  stade,  200  cubits),  or  140^  English  feet. 

The  bed  of  the  canal  has  been  raised  by  sand  and  earth, 
washed  into  it  by  the  torrents ;  and  a  new  and  higher  bed 
has  been  curiously  consolidated  by  natural  means  from  the 
effect  of  calcareous  filtrations.  The  French  engineers  dug 
through  the  fictitious  bed,  and  found  the  real  bed  four  or 
five  feet  beneath  it  Tliey  then  detected  the  artificial  com- 
position employed  by  the  ancient  engineers  for  retaining  the 
waters  of  the  canal,  which  they  found  to  consist  of  moist 
saline  sand,  earthy  clay,  and  gypsum. 

The  French  line,  resulting  from  Jacotin's  survey,  passes 
through  the  bed  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  lake  El  Timseh, 
thence  to  the  marshy  grounds  of  El  Karesh  (nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  Bed  Sea),  thence  to  Dar  El  Casseh,  after- 
wards to  El  Dowade ;  thence  the  line  follows  the  traces  of 
the  old  canal,  and  the  ruins  of  the  wall  of  defence  of  Sesos- 
tris,  in  a  direct  line,  the  ground  being  sandy,  and  lower  than 
the  Bed  Sea ;  hence  to  the  occasionally  flooded  strip  of  land 
by  Lake  Menzalch,  where  the  excavation  of  the  ancient  canal 
reappears  in  a  sandy  valley ;  thence  to  the  entrance  of  Tineh, 
passing  between  Faramah  and  Pelusium,  where  the  land 
(having  gradually  declined,  unobstructedly,  the  whole  way 
from  El  Karesh)  is  29  feet  6  inches  lower  than  the  Bed 
Sea. 

The  length  of  this  line  is  85  miles  (being  prolonged  to 
save  expense). 
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Lmant,  aQ  engineer  who  surveyed  the  Isthmus  in  1841-2, 
confirms  the  report  and  survey  of  Jacotin  and  the  French 
engineers  of  17&J);  and  rccommeiids  the  same  line,  both  on 
account  of  its  practicability  and  economy. 

An  iron  steam  yacht  for  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  was  launched 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Blackwall,  in  185  L  Bur- 
then 2200  tons.  Dimensions^  — length  between  the  perpen- 
diculars 282  feet;  length  of  keel  for  tonnage  258  feet; 
breadth  for  tonnage  40  feet;  depth  in  hold  39  feet;  draught 
of  water  18  feet  Machinery  800  horse-power.  She  is 
pierced  for  the  following  number  of  guns: — ^Spar  deck, 
twelve  10-inch  84-pounder3  broadside,  56  cwt. ;  spar  deck, 
twelve  10 -inch  84-ponndci-a  pivot  guns,  85  cwt. ;  main  deck, 
fourteen  10-inch  *^2-poundcr3  broadside,  56  cwt.  Con- 
structed ostensibly  for  a  yacht,  she  can  be  turned  into  the 
most  powerful  steamer  afloat  for  war  purposes. 

Length  between  perpendiculars  =  282  feet, 
281  feet  s=  1  stade 

=  400  cubits. 

Length  of  the  cedar  ship  of  Sesostris  =  280  cubits. 

The  Great  Britain  steam-ship  is  built  entirely  of  iron, 
with  the  exception  of  the  flooring  of  her  decks  and  the  floor- 
ing and  ornamental  parts  of  her  caljlns.  She  is  322  feet  in 
length  from  figure-head  to  taffrail,  and  50  feet  6  inches  in 
breadth.  She  is  registered  at  3500  tons,  go  that  her  bidk 
was  at  the  time  she  was  Liunchcd  nearly  ct^ual  tu  any  two 
steamers  in  the  world.  She  has  four  decks,  the  lowest  of 
which  is  of  iron.     The  upper  deck   is  flush  from  stem  tu 
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stern,  measuring  308  feet.  She  has  four  engines  of  250 
horse  power  each,  and  is  fitted  with  the  Archimedian  screw 
propeller. 

The  American  ocean  steam- ship  Arctic  is  3000  tons  mea- 
surement ;  length  of  keel  275  feet,  of  main  deck  284  feet. 
Draught  on  her  trial  trip  18  feet,  when  fully  loaded  19* 
The  diameter  of  the  wheels  35^  feet*  The  engines  weigh 
750  tons;  their  boilers  contain  250  tons  of  water,  of  which 
they  evaporate  8000  gallons  an  hour,  with  a  consumption  of 
2}  tons  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  i>ame  time.     It  takes  ten 
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engiiieers  and  assistants^  24  firemen,  and  24  coal  heavers* 
working  in  three  gangs^  with  rekjs  of  8  hours  eacb»  to  di* 
rect,  feed,  and  operate  them. 

The  length  of  the  main  deck  exceeds  I  stade  by  3  feet. 
The  diameters  of  the  wheeU  exceed  ^  stade  by  f  of  a  foot. 

The  Himalaya,  built  of  iron,  at  Bhickwall,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  ia  the  largest  ocean  steam-ship  in  the  world* 
She  is  3550  tons  register,  equal  to  4000  tons  burden,  and  is 
of  the  extraordinary  length  of  372  feet  9  inches.  The  length 
of  the  keel  is  31 1  feet ;  breadth  for  tonnage  46  feet  2  inches ; 
depth  of  hold  24  feet  9  inches.  These  proportions,  when 
contrasted  with  the  dimensions  of  other  ships,  give  a  great 
advantage,  particularly  in  length,  to  the  Himalaya  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  screw  line  of  battle  ship, 
of  131  guns,  although  of  a  greater  beam  and  depth,  is  in- 
ferior in  length  by  92  feet  to  the  Himalaya.  The  iron  screw 
steamer  Great  Britain  u  40  feet  shorter  than  the  Himalaya, 
while  the  American  clipper  ship  Great  Republic,  recently 
destroyed  by  fire  in  New  York,  was  47  feet  less  in  length 
than  the  Himalaya,  Although  the  Himalaya  exceeds  in  so 
large  a  degree  the  length  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  yet  she 
is  inferior  in  tonnage  to  that  ship  by  209  tons* 

The  spar  deck  of  the  Himalaya  is  flush  from  stem  to 
stem.  An  uninterrupted  promenade  of  375  feet,  or  125 
yards,  is  here  provided*  To  walk  round  the  spar  deck  pre* 
ctsely  one-seventh  of  a  miJe  has  to  be  traversed.  The  engines 
arc  700  horse  power.  The  saloon,  nearly  100  feet  in  length, 
will  dine  170  persons.  The  bed  oabins  are  the  Uu^est  ever 
yet  appropriated  to  marine  travellers. 

The  Chinese  Junk,  ktely  arrived  in  London  from  China 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  measores  in  length  165  feet; 
height  of  stero,  40  feet;  burthen  about  700  tons.  This  is 
the  first  Chinese  junk  that  has  been  seen  in  England ; 
hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  thut  Chinese  vessels  were  un- 
able to  make  extensive  voyages,  and  therefore  precluded 
from  making  discoveries.  It  is  now  proved  that  they  arc 
capable  of  circumnavigating  the  globe. 

This  juuk  sailed  from  Canton,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope>  anchored  at  St,  Helena,  thence  viaited  New  York, 
North  America,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  LondoB* 

The  largest  Chinese  junks  are  about  1000  tons  burden* 
The  Chinese  rarely  make  long  voyages,  for  though  they  have 
been  for  many  centuries  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  com- 
pass, they  seldom  lose  sight  of  the  coast.  In  their  trading 
to  Singapore,  Batavia,  and  New  Holland,  they  employ  a 
foreign  master,  who  is  generally  a  Portuguese,  The  Chinese 
think  that  the  magnetic  attraction  is  to  the  south,  and  there- 
fore have  that  end  of  the  needle  coloured  red.  They  have 
only  twenty-four  points  in  their  compa&s.  On  the  bows  are 
placed  two  large  eyes.  There  is,  neither  in  the  building  nor 
in  the  rigging  and  fitting  up  of  a  Chinese  junk,  one  single 
thing  which  is  similar  to  what  we  see  on  board  a  European 
vessel.  From  her  peculiar  form,  her  measurement  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  it  ia  supposed  that  she  may  measure 
about  400  tons,  and  c^rry  700.  The  figure  of  a  cock  is  one 
of  the  zodiacal  constellations  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  repre- 
sented on  the  stern  with  expanded  wings, 

AthensBus  thus  describes  a  ship  given  to  Philopater  by 
Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse.  It  was  built  under  the  care  of 
Archimedes,  and  its  timbers  would  have  made  sixty  tri- 
remes. Besides  baths  and  rooms  for  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  it 
had  a  library,  and  astronomical  instruments,  not  for  naviga- 
tion, as  in  modem  ships,  but  for  study,  as  in  an  ob8ervator}% 
It  was  a  ship  of  war,  and  had  eight  towei-s,  from  each  of 
which  stones  were  thrown  at  the  enemy  by  six  men.  Its 
machines,  like  modern  cannons,  could  throw  stones  of  300  lU*. 
weight,  nnd  arrows  of  18  feet  in  length.  It  had  four  anchors 
of  wood  and  eight  of  iron.  It  was  called  the  ship  of  Syra- 
cuse, but  after  it  had  been  given  to  Philopater,  it  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  ship  of  Alexandria. 

The  royal  barge,  in  which  the  king  and  court  moved  on 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  Nile,  was  330  feet  long,  and  45  feet 
wide.  It  was  fitted  up  with  state  rooms  and  private  rooms, 
and  was  nearly  00  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  royal  awning. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Ptolemy  Philopater  built  a  vessel 
of  forty  benches  of  oars^  which  was  420  feet  long,  and  72 
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finom  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  poop,  and  cnrried  400  sailors, 
besides  4000  rowers,  and  near  3000  eoldicrs.  Pliny  says  that 
it  had  fifty  benchea ;  and  he  mentioos  another  of  Ptolemy 
Phiiadclphus  with  forty. 

Trajan  selected  Lake  Aricmua  (now  the  Lake  of  Nemi) 

taa  the  scene  of  hie  retreat  from  the  care  of  government. 
This  lake  is  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  mileis  from  Rome, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  is  surrounded  with 
hills  covered  with  trees,  and  always  verdant.  The  atmosphere 

,  ifl  salubrious  and  temperate,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  scenery 
moet  beautiful,  boasting,  among  other  attractions^  of  the 
grotto  and  fountain  of  Egeriaj  so  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
Numa  Pompilius*  The  lake  itself  is  very  deep,  and  the 
water  clear  as  crystal.  It  was  here  Trajan  caused  to  be 
constructed  a  ship  or  bark  of  an  immense  size,  composed  of 
the  most  durable  and  expensive  timber,  on  which  a  palace, 
decorated  and  adorned  in  a  magnificent  manner,  was  erected. 
The  roof  was  supported  and  ornamented  with  massive  beams 
of  brass ;  the  pavement  was  inland  with  stones  of  the  most 
varied  and  beautiful  colours  j  and  the  Egeriau  water  was 

\  conducted  by  leaden  pipea  into  the  vessel,  where  it  formed  a 
refreshing  fount aiju  The  shores  of  the  lake  were  laid  out  in 
gardens,  planted  with  a  diversity  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
intersected  with  serpentine  walks.  Everything  that  imagina- 
tion could  suggest  was  effected  to  improve  and  assist  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  place.  The  bark  was  moored  in  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  and  was  built  with  the  greatest  strength 
and  solidity;  the  phmks  were  of  extraordinary  thickneea^ 
and  fastened  not  only  with  nails,  of  which  great  quantitiea 
were  used,  but  aLo  by  smaller  planks  inserted  in  grooves, 
and  secured  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  The  outside  was 
sheathed  with  plates  of  lead  of  a  double  thickness  where  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  water,  and  between  the  planks 
and  sheathing  were  placed  woollen  cloths  saturated  with  oil 
and  pitch,  in  order  to  preserve  the  timbers  from  the  water. 
The  whole  structure  was  most  noagnificent,  and  well  fitted  for 
the  retirement  of  a  prince*  It  was,  however,  in  succeeding 
ages,  and  during  the  tyranny  and  misgovemment,  the  wars 
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and  troubles,  the  barbarian  inroadsj  and  the  factious  disBen&iona 
that  ravaged  Italy  and  tlie  tributary  states,  and  which  caused 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  neglected  and  suffered  to  fall 
into  decay.  Time  and  storms  gradually  reduced  it  to  ruins, 
and  it  eventually  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  where  it 
still  reraaina  imbedded  and  almost  forgotten. 

Marchi,  in  his  account  of  his  descent  in  a  diving-machine, 
states  that  it  was  then  (a.  b.  1535)  1340  years  or  more  since 
the  bark  was  submersed  at  the  spot  where  it  then  remained 
sunk,  at  a  great  depth,  by  the  eastern  edge  of  the  lake.  He 
contrived  to  measure  the  bark,  which  be  found  to  be,  in 
English  measure,  about  500  feet  in  length  by  270  in  breadth, 
and  60  in  depth.  If  we  compare  these  dimensions  with  a 
British  man-of-war^  we  ehall  have  some  idea  of  the  immense 
size  of  the  floating  vessel,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  build- 
ing erected  on  it  The  length  of  a  first-rate  ship  of  war  of 
120  guns  ia  about  205  feet  (or  two  fifths  of  that  of  Trajan*8 
floating  palace),  and  the  breadth  53  feet,  bemg  lees  than 
one-fifth  the  dimensions  of  the  bark* 

This  floating  palace  baa  recently  been  raised  up;  the 
timbers,  which  were  of  cypress  and  larch,  were  found  sound 
after  1400  years*  immersion, 

Ordinates  of  the  Obelisk, 

Fig.  57c.    Let  a bc D  represent  the  four  sides  of  an  obelisk,^ 
having  the  two  greater  sides  ad,  bc,  equal,  and  the  two  lesaj 


sides,  AB,  DC,  also  equa].     The  greater  square  equals  the 
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square  of  the  greater  side,  and  the  less  square  the  square  of 
the  less  side. 

The  fallowing  calculations  are  made  for  two  square  obelUks, 
one  liaving  the  square  of  the  greater  side  greater  tlian  the 
base  of  the  obelisk ;  the  other  having  the  square  of  the  Ics** 
side  less  than  the  base  of  the  obelidk  A  BCD. 

The  difference  of  the  squares 
^  I  the  perimeters  of  the  2  squares  x  ^  their  difference, 
=  i  the  perimeters  x  their  diflTerence 
=  the  rectangle  by  the  sum  of  the  two  sides  of  the  squares 
and  their  difference. 

The  rectangle  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  sides  of 
two  squares,  or  the  rectangle  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  the 
two  ordinates,  =  the  difference  of  their  squares,  or  sectional 
iftxis  of  the  obelisk. 

Fiff^  0,     AB,  AC,  are  two  squares, 

rcctaugled  parallelogram  fh  +  rcctangled  paral- 
lelogram H  E  =  their  difference, 
FG  or  DE  the  difference  of  tlieir  sides, 

FGX  FB  +  DEXEC  =  FH  +  DC 
or  FB-f  EC  X  FG  or  DE  =  FH  +  DC. 

Let  AF==6,  AG=4, 
then  af'— AG^ir6^— 4'*—  area  hf  +  he=6  x  2  +  4  x  2=12 
4-8^20  square  units. 

Thus  the  ordinates  6'  — 4^s  a  line  of  20  square  units  =  a 
line  of  the  length  of  20  linear  units  =  the  axis  intercepted 
by  the  two  oi"di  nates  6  and  4. 

Fig.  E.  Let  the  sides  of  the  square  ordinates  be  18  and  12 ; 
18«-12«  =  324-144  =  180,  and  6  x  18  +  12  =  180  =  axis 
intercepted  by  the  two  ordinates. 

When  the  ditfcrencc  of  the  two  ordinates  =  1,  the  sum  of 
the  two  ordinates  =  t!ie  difference  of  their  squares : 
Aft  10^^100  2a«=529 

9^^   81  22^:^484 

19  =19  4j  =   4o 

When  the  difference  of  the  two  ordinates  =  2,  twice  the 
,  Bum  of  the  two  ordinates  =  the  difference  of  their  squares. 
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Ab,  10^=100  23^  =  529 

8'^^   64  2P^44i 

2x  18  ^   36  2x44  =  88- 

When  ihe  difference  of  the  two  orJinatea  =  3,  three  times 
the  sum  of  the  two  ordi  nates  =  the  difference  of  their  squares  : 

As,  23^=^529  232^1^53824 

20^  =  400  229^  =  52441 

3x43  =129  3x461  =    1383. 

When  the  difference  of  the  two  ordinatca  =  n^then  n  times 
the  sum  of  the  two  ordinatea  =  the  difference  of  their  squares ; 
or  the  difference  of  the  two  ordinates  =  2  w  timee  the  greater 
ordinate  less  «%  or  ^  2n  times  the  le&s  ordinate  +  «* ; 

As,  23''=  529 
17^  =  289 
6x40  =240=12  x23-6«  =  12x  17  +  6'' 

23^=529 
15^  =  225 


8  k  38  =304=  16  X  23-8=  =  16  x  15  +  8*, 


Obelisks. 

We  shall  quote  from  the  '*  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge" some  extracts  and  the  dimenfliouB  of  the  Egyptian 
obelisks  now  at  Rome, 

"  Of  all  the  works  of  Egyptian  art,'*  says  the  writer,  '*  which, 
by  the  simplicity  of  their  formj  their  colossal  size  and  unity, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  sculptured  decorations,  excite  our 
wonder  and  admiration,  uoiie  can  be  put  in  comparison  with 
the  obelisks.  As  lasting  records  of  those  ancient  monarebsp 
whose  names  and  titles  are  sculptured  on  them,  they  possess 
a  high  historical  value,  which  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
gome  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  venerable  mouumente 
now  adorn  the  Roman  capital*  The  Cajsars  seem  to  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  tninsporting  these  enormous  blocks 
from  their  native  soil ;  and  since  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
antiquities  in   Rome,  tlic  most  enlightened  of  her  pontiffs 
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have  erected  those  which  had  fallen  down  and  were  lying  on 
the  ground  in  fragments. 

"An  obelisk  13  a  single  block  of  granite,  cut  into  a  quadrihi- 
teral  form.  The  horizontal  width  of  each  side  dimiBishes 
gradually,  but  almost  impcrceplibly,  from  the  base  to  the  top 
of  the  shaft,  which  is  crowned  by  a  small  pyramid.  Moat 
obclbks,  of  which  any  accurate  dimensions  have  been  given, 
have  only  the  opposite  pairs  of  sides  equal ;  one  pair  often 
exceeding  the  other  in  the  horizontal  breadth  by  6  or  7 
inches,  or  even  more  than  a  foot.  As  an  obelisk  rises  from 
its  base  in  one  continuous  unbroken  line,  the  eye,  as  it 
measures  its  height  by  following  the  clearly  defined  edgesi 
meets  with  no  interruption,  while  the  absence  of  all  Bmall 
lines  of  division  allows  the  mind  to  be  fully  impressed  with 
the  colossal  unity  of  the  mass. 

**  It  would  appear,  from  the  inspection  of  the  great  gateway 
of  the  Luxor,  from  the  reraaine  of  Heliopolis,  and  the  two 
obelisks  at  Alexandria,  that  they  were  principally  used  in 
pairs,  and  placed  on  each  side  of  the  propyla,  or  great  entrance 
of  a  temple.  But  they  were  also  placed  occasionally  within 
the  interior  of  the  temples,  but  still  in  front  of  gateways,  as 
at  Camak  ;  just  as  small  obelisks  are  said  to  be  found  within 
the  rock-cut  temples  of  Ellora. 

"  Of  the  two  obelisks  at  Alexandria  only  one  is  standing. 
But  they  must  have  been  both  standing  when  Abd-el-Latif 
wrote,  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century ;  for  he  says  be 
saw  two  obelisks  near  the  sea,  without  making  any  mention 

lof  one  of  them  being  on  the  ground ;  though  when  he  speaks 
of  the  two  obelisks  of  Heliopolis  he  takes  care  to  say  that 
one  of  them  had  fallen, 

**  The  Lateran  obelisk  now  stands  before  the  north  portico 
of  the  Lateran  church  at  Rome,  where  it  was  placed  in 
1588  A,  D.     This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Roman  obelisks, 

i  and  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  the  same  which 
the  Emperor  Constantius  erected  in  the  Circus  I^Iaximus, 
Mercati,  who  carefully  measured  it  when  lying  on  the  ground, 
fiayB  it  waa  broken  into  three  pieces.  The  whole  length  of 
the  three  parts  was  148  Roman  palms;  but  the  base  of  the 
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lowest  part  was  so  much  damaged  that  it  was  necessary  to 
take  off  four  palms  before  it  could  be  safely  set  on  its  pedeetaL 
This  reduces  the  length  of  the  shaft  to  144  palnie,or  105  feet 
7  inches  English.  The  whole  height,  with  the  pedestal  and 
oraoments  at  the  top,  is  about  150  feet.  The  sides  of  the 
obelisk  are  not  all  of  equal  breadth.  The  width  of  the  north 
and  south  sides  (as  they  now  stand)  at  the  base  is  9  feet 
8j-  inches ;  the  width  of  the  same  sides  below  the  pyramidal 
top  is  6  feet  9-^  inches.  The  two  other  sides  at  the  base  and 
top  are  respectively  9  feet  and  5  feet  8  inches.  The  obelisk 
is  of  Syene  granite.  The  whole  surface  from  the  base  to  the 
very  pointed  top  is  covered  with  exquisite  sculptures,  superior 
to  those  of  the  other  obelisks  at  Rome," 

Let  us  find  a  unit  such  that  the  difference  between  the 
squares  of  the  base  and  top  ordinatea  shall  equal  the  height 
of  the  shaft  intercepted  by  these  ordinates.  Such  a  unit  for 
the  Latcnin  obelisk  will  =  6  inches  English- 
Elsewhere  it  is  said  the  pyramidal  top  of  the  Lateran 
obelisk  surpasses  the  width  of  the  base  by  about  one-third. 


So,  from  the  entire  height 

Deduct  for  the  pyramid,  say  ,  • 
Then  the  height  of  the  shaft  = 


97 


F.        I. 


Ist  base  ordinate  —     *J 
Ist  top   ordinate  =      6 

ftnd  19^^  =377 


81  =  19-43  units 
91  ^  lS-55      „ 


13-55    =183 
2)194 
Height  =  97  feet 
Measured  height  —  97^  feet* 

The  ordinates  on  the  two  other  sides  are. 


2nd  base  ordinate  = 
2nd  top  ordinate   = 


0  =  18      units, 

8  ^  11*33     „ 


2)196 
Height  =   98  feet 
Measured  height  —  97}  feet 

The' whale  height  of  the  obelisk  at  present 

==  105  feet  7  inches  ^144  Boiuan  pulms, 
and  105^-  feet  ^150  cubits  =  ^  8tade. 

The  whole  height,  with  pedcstnl  and  ornaments,  ^150  feet. 

The  addition  of  4  palma,  for  the  part  cut  off,  would  make 
the  original  height  of  this  obelisk  =  154  cubits.  The  unit  = 
6  inches,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  two  different  sides  of  the  obelisk 

The  height  of  the  apex  of  the  obelisk  above  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  or  base  of  the  pyramid,  corresponding  to  the  two 
greater  sides  will  —  183  units,  The  height  of  the  apex  for 
the  other  two  sides  above  the  shaft  wiU  —  128  units.  Dif- 
ference =  55  units,  or  27 1  feet. 

Pliny,  speaking  of  the  two  large  obelisks  in  his  time,  one 
of  which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  the  other  in  the 
Circus  Maximus,  the  latter  being  the  Lateran  obelisk,  says, 
**  The  inscriptions  on  them  contain  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  results  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Egyptians." 

On  first  beholding  these  obelisks,  with  their  unbroken  out- 
lines, their  forms  appeared  as  mysterious  to  ua  as  their  hiero- 
glyphics still  continue  to  be.  So  we  must  leave  others  to 
ascertain  whether  any  of  the  inscriptions  admit  of  the  inter- 
pretation mentioned  by  Pliny.  But  should  that  not  be  the 
case,  still  the  obelisk  itself,  without  any  inscription,  contains 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Champoliion  re- 
marks that  the  Latcran  obelisk  belongs  to  Thotithmosia. 

If  the  height,  from  the  base  of  the  obelisk  to  the  apex  of 
rthe  pyramid  on  the  top,  be  made  the  height  of  a  pyramid, 
similar  to  the  top  pymmid,  then  the  content  of  tlie  supposed 
pyramid  may  be  found.  Tliua  the  supposed  pyramid  will  be 
similar  to  the  jtyramid  on  the  top  of  the  obeliak»  and  their 
contents  will  bj  as  the  cube  of  their  heights. 

The  part  cut  off  the  truncated  obelisk  is  wanting  ;  but  the 
truncated  part  is  seen. 
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The  part  cut  off  the  truncated  pyramid  ie  seen ;  but  the 
truncated  part  is  wanting. 

The  second  obelisk  in  size  is  that  which  C»  Ciesar  erected 
in  the  Vatican  circus ;  it  was  removed  in  the  time  of  Sextua 
V,  to  its  present  position  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  and  was  the 
first  of  the  four  which  this  pontiff  restored.  There  are  no 
hieroglyphics  upon  it.  PHuy  sayg  it  was  cut  liy  Nuneoreus, 
the  son  of  Sesostris,  who  corresponda  to  the  Pheros  of  Hero- 
dotus. It  seems  to  have  been  broken,  and  to  have  lost  part 
of  its  length ;  yet  it  is  still  83  feet  2  inches  high  (without 
the  modern  ornament  at  the  top),  of  which  six  feet  belong  to 
the  pyramidal  apex.  Each  side  is  said  to  be  of  equal  width, 
being  at  the  base  8  feet  10  inches,  and  under  the  pyramid 
about  5  feet  1 1  inches. 

The  height  of  the  abaft  will  ==  83  feet  2  inches,  less  6  feet 
=  77  feet  2  inches. 

Let  the  unit  =  G*6(>  inches, 

then  base  ordinate  =8  feet  10  inchest  15*92  unita 
top  ordinate  ==5  feet  11  inche3=l0'66 
and  lo-92  =253 

10-66'=  113-6 
height .=  139 '4  units 
=  77-3  feet 
measured  height  —  77  feet  2  inches. 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  are  great  discrepancies 
about  the  dimensions  of  this  obeUsk,  which  induced  Zoe^a 
to  conclude  that  a  more  exact  measurement  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  determine  if  this  were  one  of  the  obelisks  of 
Pheros  or  not.  It  ia,  however,  not  eaay  to  measure  the 
obelisk  at  present.  The  whole  height,  with  the  pedestal  and 
cross  at  the  summit,  is  about  132  feet 

The  two  obeliaka  of  Pheros  each  equalled  100  cubits  In 
height. 

.\  100  X  8-43  inches  =  70^  feet  English, 

which  is  leas  than  the  obelisk  at  Su  Peter^a. 

St.  Peter^s  obelisk  is  said  to  have  lost  part  of  its  length, 
yet  ]t0  present  height  is  83  feet  2  inches, 
120  cubits  =  84  3  feet 
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Richardson  says,  near  the  centre  of  the  great  temple  of 
Camac  there  are  three  noble  obelisks,  about  70  feet  high, 
and  9  square  at  the  base ;  a  fourth  obelisk  is  Ijing  on  the 
ground,  cut  into  two  pieces. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Syene,  now  Aasouan^  are  those  exten- 
«Te  quarries  which  furnished  the  ancient  Egyptians  with 
tnateriala  for  their  colossal  statues  and  obelijsks.  Here  is  still 
to  be  seen  a  half* formed  obeliak,  between  70  and  80  feet 
long. 

The  Flaminian  obelisk  (Flamimo  del  Popolo)  is  the  next 
in  size  to  the  Vatican.  This  was  one  of  the  two  obelisks 
that  Augustus  transported  to  Rome  and  erected  in  the  Great 
Circus.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  which  altogether,  accord- 
ing to  Mercati's  measurement Sj  made  up  110  Roman  palms; 
but  three  palms  were  cut  off  from  the  lower  part  before  it 
was  put  up  in  its  present  position,  which  will  reduce  the 
height  to  about  78  feet  5  inches.  The  sides  are  of  unequal 
width ;  those  on  the  north  and  south,  which  correspond,  are 
7  feet  10  inches  at  the  base  and  4  feet  10  inches  at  the  top^ 
The  other  two,  at  the  same  positions  respectively,  are,  at  the 
base,  6  feet  1 1  inches  and  4  feet  1  inch.  The  northern  face 
of  this  obelisk  shows  marks  of  damage  from  fire,  but  the 
other  sides  are  uninjured. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  pyramidal  top.  In  an  engraving 
of  this  obelisk  the  height  of  the  pyramid  exceeds  the  side 
of  the  base. 

Call  the  height  5  feet  5  inches  : 

Then  the  height  of  the  shaft  will  =  78  feet  5  inches  Imi 
5  feet  5  inches  =  73  feet. 

Let  the  1st  unit  ^  6'164  inches: 

Then,  1  •base  ordinate  —  7  feet  10  inches  ==  15*25  units, 
1  .  top  ordinate  —  4  feet  10  inchea  =    9*408    „ 

and  1^25*    -  232-5 

1 

9-408     ^   88-5 

height  —  144  units, 

=     73-96  feet. 

Measured  height  =  73  tcet. 
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The  unit  for  the  less  side  of  this  obelisk  will  =  ^  the  unit 
of  the  greater  side  =  |^6*164=:5*12  inches. 

Then  2nd  base  ordinate  =  6  feet  11  inches  =  16*21  units, 
2nd  top  ordinate  =  4  feet    I  inch     =    9*55      „ 

and  16^'  =  262-5 

9^'  =    91 
height  =  171*5  units 
=    73  feet 
Measured  height  =  73  feet. 

Or,  let  the  unit  of  the  greater  sides  =  6*2  inches : 

Then,  1 .  base  ordinate  =  7  feet  10  inches  =15*15  units, 
1 .  top  ordinate  =  4  feet  10  inches  =    9*35     „ 


and  15*15  =229*5 

9^'  =    87*5 
axis  or  height  =  142  units, 
=    73*3  feet. 
Measured  height  =  73  feet. 

Let  the  unit  of  less  sides  =  5*12  inches. 

Then,  2nd  base  ordinate  =  6  feet  11  inches  =  16-12  units, 
2nd  top  ordinate  =  4  feet    1  inch     =    9*55     „ 

and  16*12*  =  262*5 

9^*=    91 


axis  or  height  =  171*5  units, 
=    73  feet. 
Measured  height  =    73  feet. 

The  mean  of  the  two  different  units 

=  i  (6*2 +  5*12)  =  5*66  inches, 
a  Babylonian  foot  =  5*62      „ 
Height  from  base  to  apex  =  78  feet  5  inches, 
110  cubits  =  110x8*43  inches  =77*27  feet, 
110  Roman  palms  was  the  original  height 
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If  to  the  present  height,  78  feet  5  inches^  there  be  added 
2  feet  5  inches  for  the  part  cut  off,  we  shall  have  for  the 
original  height  of  the  obelisk,  from  the  base  to  the  pyramidal 
top,  80  feet  6  inches,  which  =115  cubits. 

The  Citorio  obelisk  is  the  fourth  in  size.  Augustus 
placed  thia  obelisk  in  the  Carapus  Martius  as  a  snn-diaL  It 
was  erected  on  the  Monte  Citorio  in  1792  by  Pius  VI.  It 
is  about  71  feet  5^  inches  English  in  length.  The  height  of 
the  pyramidal  top  is  5  feet  -{'^f^  inch.  The  south  and  north 
bases  of  the  pyramid  measure  respectively  4  feet  llj^  inches; 
the  east  and  west,  5  feet  lyj^  inch.  The  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  base  of  the  shaft  measure  each  8  feet 
Y^,^  inch.  The  bases  on  the  north  and  south  sides  could 
not  be  measured,  on  account  of  the  corrosion  of  the  granite* 
The  wbole  height  of  this  obelisk,  with  its  pedestal,  is  about 
110  feet.  This  obelisk  of  the  Campus  was  found  broken  in 
four  pieces,  the  lowest  of  which  was  so  injured  by  fire  that 
it  was  necessary  to  substitute  in  its  place  another  block  of 
the  same  size ;  the  sculptures  are  also  damaged  on  the  re- 
maining parts. 

Height  of  the  obelisk  =71     5*578, 
w         «        pyramid  =   5     5-578,  say 

Height  of  shaft  =  66  feet 

Let  the  unit  of  the  Citorio 

=  I  a  Babylonian  unit 

=  i  ^  Mi  <^f  a  fi^t  =  6-9382,  &c  inches. 


Base  ordinate  = 
Top  ordinate  ^ 


F. 


I. 


8      3-5*5^  :^  13-83  units. 


5    1, 


=     8-8 


and 


13-83    =  191 


8-8   =  77 
Height  =114  units  =  57  Babylonian  units, 
=    66  feet, 
'  Measured  height  =    66  feet. 
The  height  of  the  Citorio  obelisk,  from  its  base  to  the  apex 
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of  the  pyramid  ==  71^  feet,  which  corresponds  with  the  hdght 
of  one  of  the  obelisks  of  Pheros  =100  cubits  =  70^^  feet 

Pliny  says  this  obelisk  came  from  Heliopolis,  and  was  the 
work  of  King  Scsostris. 

The  measure  of  the  ordinates  of  the  four  largest  obelisks 
only  are  given ;  but,  including  the  false  obelisks,  there  are 
altogether  twelve  at  Rome. 

There  are  two  obelisks  at  Alexandria;  but  only  one  of 
them  is  standing,  which  is  called  Cleopatra's  Needle.  Its 
dimensions  are :  — 

F.     I. 

Width  of  one  base  -        -        -        -         -        -82 

Width  of  same  face  of  the  obelisk  at  the  base  of 

the  pyramidal  top        -         -         -         -         '    5  If 
Width  of  the  adjacent  base  (the  two  opposite 

ones,  as  usual,  being  equal)  -        ...     7  gjL 

Width  of  base  of  pyramidal  top         -         -         -    4  8^ 
Height  of  obelisk  from  base  of  shaft  to  base  of 

pyramidal  top     -        -        -         -        -        -57  6|- 

Height  of  pyramidal  top  -        -         -        -        -     6  6|- 

Whole  height  of  obelisk  -        -        -        -        -  64     1  j- 
These  dimensions  of  the  base  are  not  taken  quite  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  but  on  one  side  3  feet  and  \  inch  above 
the  bottom,  and  on  the  other  side  somewhat  less. 

Let  the  unit  of  the  greater  sides  =  8-43  inches  s  a 
Babylonian  cubit. 

F.      I. 

Ist  base  ordinate  =  8     2    =11*62  units, 
1st  top    ordinate  =  5     If  ^  7*35      „ 

and  TTeiZ^  =  135 

7^*  =    54 
Height  =    81  units, 

=    57  feet. 
Measured  height  =  57^  feet. 

Let  the  unit  for  the  less  sides  =  1  — Ji^^  cubit  =  8  inches. 


Cleopatra's  needle. 
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r. 


anil 


2nil  base  ordinate  =  7     8*7  —  ll'G  units, 
2iicl  top   ordinate  =  4     S'5  =    7'06    ,, 

iTe''  =  134-56 

Tm^  =    49*84 


Height  =     84*72  units, 
=    56*48  feet. 
Meaaured  height  =  57j  foet- 
Tho  whole  height  of  the  obelisk,  from  the  baae  to  the 
pyramidal  top  =  64  feet  1  ^  inch,  and  63^  feet  =  90  cubita, 


r. 


1. 
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Height  of  the  pedestal  on  which  the  obelisk  rests 
Respective  height  of  the  three  plinths  on  winch 
the  bnse  standi,  1  foot  7  inches,  1  foot  9\  inches, 
2  feet  1}  inch,  making  altogether  -         -         -     5     5^ 
Wliole  height  of  the  obelisk  and  its  supports     -     76     6^ 
108  cubits  =  76*9  feet 

The  whole  height  from  the  base  of  the  pedestal 

to  the  pyramidal  top  of  the  obelisk  -         -  71     0^ 

100  cubits  =  70;  feet  -  \  stade  -  the  height  of 
one  of  the  obelisks  of  Pheros. 

The  standing  obelisk  contains  three  difierent  cartouches ; 
two  of  which  are  titles,  and  the  third  is  the  name  of  Ramses* 

That  which  lies  on  the  ground  conUiins  five  difierent  car- 
touches ;  three  of  wliich,  with  some  slight  variations,  are  the 
Bsme  as  on  the  o titer  obelisk.  The  name  of  Ramses  is 
found  here  also,  together  with  another  name. 

In  these  calculations  we  have  only  made  use  of  the  height 
of  the  shaft ;  but  the  height  of  the  obelisk  may  be  regarded 
as  tlie  height  of  the  single  block  of  granite,  which  included 
the  shaft  and  pyramidal  top. 

So  the  height  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  =  64  feet  1^^  inch ; 
and  63-22  feet  ^  90  cubits ; 
height  of  pedestal  ^10  cubits* 

Denon  makes  the  height  of  the  cubical  kind  of  base  =6 
feet  6  inohes,  French.     Taking  the  Paris  foot  ==  1  ^  Eug- 
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lish  feet,  the  side  of  the  cube  will  =7  feet  English  =10 
cubits. 

The  cubical  base  is  no  part  of  the  obelisk,  being  a  sepa- 
rate block,  like  the  base  of  the  obelisk  which  Belzoni 
removed  from  Philae.  While  the  French  army  was  at  Alex- 
andria, the  earth  was  removed  from  the  ba«e  of  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  and  it  waa  laid  bare  to  the  lowest  foundation  stone, 
when  the  French  measures  were  obtained,  which  are  some- 
what  different  from  those  given  on  English  authority. 

Not  having  Denou's  nor  Belzoni's  works  to  refer  to,  we 
cannot  say  what  may  be  the  precise  meaning  of  the  cubical 
kind  of  base.  Nor  do  we  know  the  dimenaious  of  the 
cubical  base  of  the  Philac  obelisk.  The  length  was  22  feet, 
and  width  at  the  base  2  feet. 

30  cubits  =  21-075  feet. 
3      „      ^  2'1075» 

Pliny  Btates  that  Ptolemmus  Philadelphus  erected  at  Alex-  ^ 
andria  an  obelisk  80  cubits  high,  which  King  Nectanebua  ha 
cut  out ;  but  it  took  much  more  labour  to  take  the  stone 
its  destination  and  set  it  up  than  it  did  to  cut  it  out,  Tli 
obelisk,  being  inconvenient  to  the  naval  station,  was  brought 
to  the  Forum  at  Rome  by  a  certain  Maxiouis,  a  prefect  of 
Egypt,  who  cut  off  the  top,  intending  to  add  a  gilded  one; 
but  this  waa  never  done. 

We  do  not  know  the  measure  of  Pliny's  cubit;  but 
80  cubits  of  8*43  inches  each  —  of>  feet. 

The  obelisk  now  standing  in  the  Piazza  Navona  (at  Rome), 
called  the  Pamphllian  obelisk,  is  said  to  be  54  feet  high; 
but  it  is  ranked  among  the  pseudo-obelisks  at  Rome, 

Besides  the  obelisks  now  standing  at  Rome,  others  which 
cannot  be  found  are  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  16th  and 
17  th  centuries ;  while  various  fragments  which  still  exist,  or 
lately  existed,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  attest  the  number  I 
of  works  of  this  kind  which  once  adorned  the  imperial  capital, 
aud  the  devastations  of  barbarians,  both  foreign  and  domestic 

The  only  obelisk  now  standing  at  Heliopolis  is  supposed' 
to  be  one  of  the  most  venerable  monuments  of  antiquity  that 
the  land  of  Mizraim  possesses;  but  one  about  which  tliere 
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19  coneiderabk  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  travellers. 
Pococke  states  that  he  found  by  the  quadrant  it  was  67^  feet 
high.  This  obelisk  ia  6  feet  wide  to  the  north  and  south, 
and  6  feet  4  inehee  to  the  cast  and  west  j  and  it  is  discoloured 
by  the  water  (the  annual  inundation)  to  the  height  of  nearly 
7  feet  It  is  well  preserved  ;  except  that  on  the  west  aide  it 
IB  scaled  away  for  about  15  feet  high. 

The  pedestal  on  which  this  obelisk  stands  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  be  entirely  covered  with  earth.  If  so,  the  whole 
height  would  exceed  that  taken  by  the  quadrant.  If  the 
height  were  70^  instead  of  67f  feet,  it  would  ^  100  cubits. 

"  It  waa  during  the  reign  of  Oairtasen,'^  remarks  Wilkinson, 
**  that  the  temple  of  Heliopolis  was  either  founded  or  received 
additions^  and  one  of  the  obelisks  bearing  his  name  attests  the 
skill  to  which  they  had  attained  in  the  difficult  art  of  8cul|>- 
turing  granite.  Another,  of  the  same  materials,  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  temple  erected  or  embellished  by  this  monarch 
in  the  province  of  Crocodilopolis*  The  accession  of  the  first 
Osirtaaen^  I  conceive  to  date  about  the  year  1740  B.  c." 

Rawlinson,  in  his  *'  Assyrian  Researches,"  says  that  the 
city  of  Ka-bek,  in  the  land  of  Misr,  or  Egypt,  which  waa 
always  spoken  of  as  the  chief  place  in  the  country,  waa  the 
Biblical  *' On **  and  the  Greek  Heliopolis;  the  name  being 
formed  from  "  Ea,"  the  sun,  and  "  bek  "  (Coptic  baki),  a  city. 

**  Nothing  remains  of  the  celebrated  city  of  Heliopolis,** 
says  Lepsius,  **  which  prided  itself  of  possessing  the  most 
learned  priesthood  next  to  Tliebe«,  but  the  walls,  which  r©- 
eemblc  great  banks  of  earth,  and  an  obelisk  standing  upright, 
and  perhaps  in  its  proper  position.  This  obelisk  possesses  the 
peculiar  charm  of  being  by  far  the  most  ancient  of  all  known 
obelisks ;  for  it  was  ereeted  during  the  old  empire  by  King 
SeauTtesen  L,  about  2300  n.  c, — the  broken  obelisk  in  the 
Faxum  near  Crocodilopolis,  bearing  the  name  of  the  same 
king»  being  rather  an  obelisk-like  long-drawn  stele,  Boghoa 
Bey  has  obtained  the  ground  on  whicli  the  obelisk  stands  as 
a  present,  and  has  made  a  garden  round  it.  The  flowers  of 
the  garden  have  attracted  a  quantity  of  bees^  and  these  could 
find  no  more  commodious  lodgiog  than  in  the  deep  and 
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sharply-cut  hieroglyphics  of  the  obelisk.  Within  the  year 
they  have  so  covered  the  inscriptions  of  the  four  sides  that 
a  great  part  has  become  quite  illegible.  It  had,  however, 
already  been  published ;  and  our  comparison  presented  few 
difficulties,  as  three  sides  bear  the  same  inscription,  and  the 
fourth  is  only  slightly  varied/' 

Afterwards  Lepsius  found,  standing  in  its  original  place  in 
a  grave  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  dynasty,  an  obelisk, 
of  but  a  few  feet  in  height,  but  well  preserved,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  tomb  was  erected. 
**  This  form  of  monuuicnt,'*  remarks  Lepsius,  "  which  plays 
BO  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Kew  Empire,  is  thus  thrown 
some  dynasties  farther  back  into  the  Old  Empire  than  ei 
the  obelisk  at  IleliopolisJ' 

Abd-al-Latlf  spent  some  years  in  Egypt,  and  saw  two 
obelisks  at  Aln-schcms  (Heliopolis),  one  standing  and  the 
other  fallen, 

**  Among  the  monuments  of  Egypt  we  must  reckon  those 
of  Ain-schems  (the  Fountain  of  the  Sun),  a  small  town  which 
was  surroundoJ  by  a  wall,  now  easily  recognised,  though  in 
ruins.  These  ruins  belong  to  a  temple,  where  we  see  sur- 
prising colossal  figures  cut  in  stone,  which  are  more  than 
30  cubits  in  height^  with  all  their  limbs  in  proportion.  Of 
these  figures  some  were  standing  on  pedestals,  otiiers  seated 
in  different  piisitions  in  perfect  regularity.  In  this  town  are 
the  two  famous  obelisks  called  Pliiira*>irs  Needles.  They 
have  a  square  base,  each  side  of  Avhich  is  10  cubits  long,  and 
about  as  much  in  height,  fixed  on  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
earth.  On  this  ba?e  stands  a  quadrangular  column  of  py- 
ramidal form,  100  cubits  high,  which  has  a  side  of  about  5 
cubits  at  the  base,  and  terminates  in  a  point.  The  top  i« 
covered  with  a  kind  of  copper  cap,  of  a  funnel  shape,  which 
descends  to  the  distance  of  3  cubits  from  the  top.  This 
copper,  through  the  rain  and  length  of  time,  has  grown 
rusty  and  assumed  a  green  colour,  part  of  which  has  run 
down  along  the  shaft  of  the  obelisk.  I  saw  one  of  these 
obelisks  that  had  fallen,  and  was  broken  in  two,  owing  to  the 
enormity  of  the  weight*     The  copper  which  had  covered  its 
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oead  waa  taken  away*  Around  these  obelisks  are  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  count,  which  arc  more  than  a  third 
or  one-half  as  high  as  the  large  onea.'* 

The  breadth  of  the  base  is  here  said  to  be  5  cubits  only 
which  h  evidently  too  small  to  be  proportionate  to  the  height 
Pocock's  measurement  is  6  feet  4  inches,  which  =  9  cubits 
for  the  greater  sides* 

Herodotus  tells  ua  that  Pheros  erected  two  obelisks  in  the 
temple  of  the  Sun^  each  of  a  single  stone,  100  cubits  in  height 
and  8  cubits  in  breadth* 

Ilence  it  would  appear  that  the  two  obelisks  called  Pha- 
raoh's Needles,  at  Hcliopolis  (the  City  of  the  Sun),  were  the 
two  which  Pheros  erected  at  the  temple  of  the  Sun  on  the 
recovery  of  his  sight. 

The  Citorio  obelisk,  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  now  existing  at  Rome,  both  for  the  proportion 
of  its  parts  and  the  colour  of  the  material,  corresponds  in 
height  to  one  of  Pharaoh's  Needles  and  to  one  of  Pheroa' 
obelisks. 

On  the  pedestal  of  the  Citorio  obelisk  is  the  following 
inscription  ;  —  **  This  obelisk  of  King  Sesostris,  once  erected 
aa  a  sun-dial  in  the  Campus  by  C-  Cjcsar  Augustus,  after 
suflTering  much,  both  from  time  and  the  action  of  fire,  was 
taken  out  of  the  rubbish  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  Pius  VL, 
after  repairing  and  beautifying  the  obelisk,  removed  it  from 
the  phice  where  Benedict  had  left  it,  and  again  placed  it  on 
a  pedestal,  in  the  year  1792,  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  pon- 
tUicatc.'' 

The  son  of  Sesostris  corresponds  to  the  Pheros  of  Uero- 
dotus. 

Of  the  obelisk  at  Heliopolia  Hasselquist  says,  **  At  Matarie 
(Helio[K>li8)  is  an  obelisk,  the  finest  in  Egypt*  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  natural  history  could  be  so  useful  in 
matters  of  antiquity  as  I  found  it  here.  An  omithologigt 
can  determine  at  the  first  glance  to  what  genus  those  birds 
belong  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  sculptured.'* 

According  to  Nordcn,  the  hieroglyphics,  though  inferior 
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to  those  of  the  obelisks  of  Luxor,  are  still  well  executed. 
Hasaelquist  pronouncea  the  sculptured  birtls  to  be  eo  well  cut 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  point  out  the  originals  in  nature.  He 
recognises  the  screech-owl,  a  kind  of  snipe,  a  duck  or  goose^ 
and  none  more  readily  than  the  stork,  in  the  very  attitude  in 
winch  he  may  now  be  seen  on  the  plains  of  Egypt — with 
upraised  neck  and  drooping  tail. 

The  obelisk  now  standing  a  few  miles  from  Medinet-el- 
Faioum  m  described  by  Pococke  as  being  of  red  granite,  and 
43  feet  high,  measuring  4  feet  2  inches  on  the  north  side, 
and  6  feet  6  inches  on  the  east,  The  hieroglyphics  are  di- 
vided by  lines  into  three  columns  on  each  side.  The  obelisk 
is  much  decayed  all  round  for  10  feet  high;  the  whole  is 
very  fouU  from  the  birds  fitting  on  the  top,  eo  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  taken  off  the  hieroglyphics.  This 
obelisk  has  the  top  rounded  in  Burtons  drawings. 

The  height  of  this  obelisk  =^  43  feet,  and  60  cubits  = 
42-15  feet. 

The  less  breadth  =  4  feet  2  inches, 
=  6  cubits. 

The  golden  image  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  plains 
of  Dura  was  GO  cubits  high  and  6  cubits  in  breadth. 

At  Axum  in  Abyssinia  (lat,  14**  6')  there  is  an  obelisk  of 
a  single  block  of  granite.  The  height  has  been  stated  to 
equal  BO  feet ;  it  baa  also  been  called  equal  to  60  feet 

Several  other  obelisks  lie  broken  on  the  ground,  one  of 
which  is  of  still  larger  dimensions. 

Among  other  antiquities  discovered  at  Nimroud  by  Layard 
is  an  obeligk  in  basalt,  six  feet  high,  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  ornamented  with  twenty-four  bassi-relievoe, 
representing  battles,  camels  of  Bactriana,  and  monkeys; 
which,  it  is  said,  involuntarily  recalls  to  mind  the  expedition 
of  Semiramis  to  India. 

Pliny  records  an  incident  which  strikiagly  illustrates  the 
importance  the  ancients  attached  to  obelisks.  An  obelisk 
being  hewn  and  brought  to  its  destination,  was  about  to  be 
erected ;  so  anxious  was  the  monarch  that  it  should  meet  with 
no  accident  in  this  difficult  operation,  that,  to   oblige   his 
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engineers  to  exert  nil  tbeir  prudence  and  skill,  he  bound  his 
own  son  to  the  npcx. 

"  The  far  Syene  "  wag  renowned  for  its  granite  quarries, 
and  the  well  into  which  the  suu  is  said  to  Bhine  without  a 
fihudow^  though  the  town  id  in  fact  north  of  the  tropic  It 
etandd  LmmedLntely  before  the  cataract  opposite  to  the  isle  of 
Elephantine. 

The  chidel-marks  in  the  quarried  of  Syene  are  still  ebarp. 
In  one  place  is  seen  an  obelisk  half  severed  from  the  rock, 
but  broken  and  abandoned. 

That  Abd-al-Latif  made  use  of  the  same  cubit  as  Herodo- 
tus would  apjiear  probable  from  the  dimensions  botli  give  of 
the  colossal  statues  at  Memphis. 

Abd-al-Latif  described  what  Memphis  was,  even  in  the 
twelfth  century.  He  says,  "  Its  ruins  offer  to  the  spectator 
a  union  of  tilings  wliich  confouod  him^  and  which  the  most 
i#loquent  man  in  vain  would  attempt  to  describe.  As  to  the 
I  of  idols  found  among  these  ruins,  whether  we  consider 
their  number  or  their  prodigious  size,  the  thing  is  beyond 
description.  But  the  accuracy  of  their  form«,  the  justness 
of  their  proportions!,  and  their  resemblance  to  nature,  are 
mo6t  worthy  of  admiration.  I  measured  one  which,  witliout 
its  pedestal,  was  more  than  thirty  cubits,  its  breadth  from 
right  to  left  about  ten  cubits,  and  from  front  to  back  it  was 
thick  in  proportion.  This  statue  was  formed  of  a  single 
E)lock  of  red  gmnite,  and  was  covered  with  a  red  varnish,  to 
rhich  its  antiquity  seemed  only  to  give  a  new  freshness,*' 

Both  Herodotus  and  Dtodorus  mention  the  height  of  each 
of  the  statues  of  Sesostris  and  his  wile  at  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  to  be  thirty  cubits. 

Lying  among  the  ruins  of  Iklcmphid  there  is  a  noble  speci- 
men of  Egyptian  sculpture,  said  (in  the  **  Athenaium  ")  to  be 
a  colossal  statue  of  Kamses  the  Second,  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks — one  of  the  two  statues  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as 
having  been  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan.  This  statue 
ia  almost  entire,  wanting  only  the  top  of  the  royal  head- 
dress and  the  lower  part  of  the  legs ;  and  in  its  present  state 
it  measures  36  feet  6  Inches  in  length, 
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30  cubits  of  Herodotus  =  21  feet  English  ;  but  the  height 
of  the  discovered  statue  =  36^  feet 

By  reference  again  to  that  authority,  we  find  it  mentioned 
that  among  the  many  magnificent  donations  which  Aniasis ' 
presented  in  the  most  famous  temples,  he  caused  a  colossus, 
lying  with  the  face  upwards,  75  feet  in  length,  to  be  placed, 
before  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis ;  and  on  the  same 
basis  erected  two  statues,  of  20  feet  each,  wrought  out  of  the 
same  stone,  and  Btanding  on  each  side  of  the  colossus.     Like  i 
to  this  another  is  seen  at  Suis,  lying  in  the  same  posture,  cut 
in  stone,  and  of  equal  dimensions. 

Now  75  feet  of  Herodotus  —  35  feet  English ; 
for  600  feet  «  1  stade  -  281  English  feet, 
and   75  feet  =  ^  stado  =    50  cubits. 

An  obelisk  stands  in  the  public  place  at  Aries  in  Fraoioe^:; 
where  it  was  erected  in  1676,  having  been  found  in  some 
gardens  near  the  Rhone.  There  h  no  record  of  the  time 
when  it  was  brought  to  France,  but  it  would  appear  a  probable 
conjecture  that  it  had  lain  up  to  1676  juat  in  the  position  in 
which  it  was  landed  from  the  ship.  It  consists  of  a  single 
piece  of  granite  :  the  height  is  52  feet  French ;  the  base  has 
7  feet  diameter. 

Taking  the  Paris  foot  to  =^  l-j^  of  an  English  foot,  the 
52  French  feet  will  Ije  between  56  and  57  feet  Englisb,  and 
56-2  feet  English  =  80  cubits. 

Pliny  mentioning  the  obelisk,  80  cubits  higli,  which  was 
brought  from  Alexandria  to  Borne,  states  that  six  such 
obelisks  were  cut  out  of  the  eanie  mountain,  and  the  architect 
received  a  present  of  fifty  talents.  The  obelisk  sent  to  Borne 
is  said  to  have  been  clean  cut  out.  Should  that  be  under- 
stood as  having  been  cut  and  left  without  sculptures  ?  If  the 
obelisk  at  Aries  be  a  true  one,  which  can  now  be  determined, 
since  the  geometrical  construction  of  ancient  obelisks  la 
known,  it  may  possibly  have  been  one  of  the  six  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  as  it  is  80  cubits  high,  and  has  no  bieroglyphica 
inscribed  upon  it.  Bouchaz  says  **  The  obelisk  at  Aries  came 
from  Egypt,  like  those  at  Borne,  There  are  no  hieroglyphics 
upon  It,  and  probably  the  Bomans  brought  it  from  Egypt* 
intending  to  erect  it  in  honour  of  some  of  their  emperors." 
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Pt>mp€y*3  Pillar  stands  on  a  small  eminence  between  the 
walls  of  Alexandria  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Mars&otis^  about 
three  quarters  of  a  inile  from  either,  and  quite  detached  from 
any  other  building.  It  is  of  red  granite ;  but  the  shaft,  which 
U  highly  polished,  appears  to  be  of  Ciirlier  date  than  the 
capital  or  pedestal,  which  have  been  made  to  correspond.  It 
10  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  column  consists  only  of 
three  pieces — the  capital^  the  shaft,  and  the  base — and  is 
poiaed  on  a  centre  stone  of  breccia,  with  hieroglyphics  on  it, 
less  than  a  fourth  of  the  dimensions  of  the  pedestal  of  the 
column,  and  with  the  gmaller  end  downwards;  from  which 
circumstance  the  Arabs  believe  it  to  have  been  placed  there 
by  God.  The  earth  about  the  foundation  has  l>ecn  examined, 
probably  in  the  hopes  of  finding  treasures.  It  is  owing, 
probably,  to  this  disturbance  that  the  pillar  has  an  inclination 
of  about  seven  inches  to  the  north-west  The  centre  part  of 
the  cap-stone  has  been  hollowed  out,  forming  a  basin  on  the 
top;  and  pieces  of  iron  still  remaining  in  four  holes  prove 
that  this  pillar  was  once  ornamented  with  a  figure,  or  some 
other  trophy. 

Various!  dimensions  of  Pompey*8  Pillar  have  been  given ; 
be  following,  h(*wever,  were  taken  by  one  of  the  party  who 
^assisted  in  making  the  ascent  by  means  of  a  nipe-ladder :  — 


Top  of  the  capital  to  the  astragal  (one  stone) 

Astragid  to  first  plinth  (one  stone) 

Plinth  to  the  ground  -         -         ,         - 


Whole  height 


Measured  by  a  line  from  the  top 

It  is  to  be  remembereil,  however,  that  the  pedestal 
of  the  column  does  not  rest  on  the  ground,  its 
elevation  being     *----- 

The  height  of  the  column  itself  is  therefore 
Diagonal  of  the  capital       -         -         -         -         - 
Circumference  of  the  shaft  (upper  part) 

„  „  (lower  part)       - 

Length  of  side  of  the  [ledcslal    -        -        -        - 

o  4 


-  98   W 

-  99     4 


4     6 


94 

10 

16 

11 

24 

2 

27 

2 

16 

6 
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Here  the  height  of  the  ehaft  =  the  aaBigaed  height  of  the 
obelisk  at  Hellopolis,  according  to  Pococke's  measurement: 
according  to  aoother  measurement  by  British  officers,  who 
found  the  Greek  inscription  dedicating  the  pillar  to  the 
Roman  Emperor  Diocletian,  the  height  of  the  ehaft  :^  64  feet, 
which  =  the  height  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  from  the  baae  of 
the  shaft  to  the  pyramidal  top* 

Neither  Strabo  nor  Diodorns  make  mention  of  this  pillar, 
Denon  supposes  it  to  have  been  erected  about  the  time  of  the 
Greek  emperors  or  of  the  caliphs  of  Egypt.  With  regard  to 
the  inscription,  some  have  remarked  that  it  might  have  been 
added  after  the  erection  of  the  column.  Few  monuments  of 
antiquity  have  afforded  so  wide  a  field  for  conjecture  and 
speculation  as  Pompey's  Pillar.  Its  erection  has  been  as- 
signed to  Pompey,  Vespasian,  Hadrian,  and  Diocletian. 

As  Alexandria  was  embelliahed  by  the  Ptolemies  with 
works  of  art  collected  from  the  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  the 
shaft  may  have  originally  been  a  circular  obelisk,  which,  on 
being  removed  to  Alexandria,  was  placed  on  a  pedestal  and 
crowned  with  a  capital. 

When  the  difference  of  2  ordinates  =  5,  then  as  both  ordi- 
nates  increase  by  ^,  the  difference  of  their  squares  will  in- 
crease by  1^  and  the  difference  of  the  two  ordinates  will 
always  =  5. 

Or  when  each  of  the  ordinates  has  increased  by  !♦  as  from 
15  and  10  to  16  and  11,  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the 
last  set  of  ordinates  will  exceed  the  difference  of  the  squares 
of  the  first  set  by  10: 

since  16='-IP  =  135 

and    15«-10^=125 

Difference  =   10 

The  height  of  the  shaft  of  an  obelisk  =^  the  sum  x  differ- 
ence of  the  two  ordinates  =  the  difference  of  their  squares. 
If  an  obelisk  have  the  lowest  ordinate  =  6, 
and  highest  ordinate  =  1, 
the  height  of  the  shaft  =  6^-  P=:35 ; 
then,  by  adding  ^  to  each  of  these  two  ordinates,  they  become 
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6*1  and  1*1 ;  the  difference  of  their  equares  will  =  36,  and 

soon. 

OBD.    1 

SQUARE, 

DIFP. 

6 

36 

1 

1 

— 

35 

6-1 

37-21 

M 

1-21 

36 

6-2 

38-44 

1-2 

1-44 

37 

6-3 

39-69 

1-3 

1-69 

38 

6-4 

40-96 

1-4 

1-96 

39 

6-5 

42-25 

1-5 

2-25 

40 

Thus  the  difference  of  the  squares  of 

6     and  1    =35 

15     and  10    =125 

6-1  and  1-1=36 

15-1  and  10-1  =  126 

6-2  and  1-2=37 

15-2  and  10-2  =  127 

6-3  and  1-3=38 

15-3  and  10-3  =  128 

6-4  and  1-4=39 

15-4  and  10-4  =  129 

6-5  and  1-5=40 

15-5  and  10-5=130 

7     and  2  =45 

16     and  11    =135 

8     and  3  =55 

17     and  12    =145 

9     and  4  -65 

18     and  13    =155 

10     and  5  =75 

19     and  14    =165 

11     and  6  =85 

20     and  15    =175 

Diff.  of  aq.  6*1  and  1*1  exceeds  diff.  of  sq.  6  and  1  by    1 

6*5  and  1-5 5 

7     and  2 10 

11     and  6  -  ,        -        .      50 
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Diff.  of  Bq.  15*1  and  lO'l  exceeds  diff.  of  sq.  15  and  10  by  1 

15-5  and  10-5 5 

16     and  11 10 

20     and  15 60 

25     and  20 100 

30     and  25 150 

Thus  15  exceeds  10  by   5,  and  30  exceeds  25  by  6 
30  15       15, 

25  10       15, 

30«-25^  exceeds  15^- 10"  by  150. 
When  *1  is  added  both  to  15  and  10,  their  sum  is  increased 
by  '2.     The  increase  of  their  sum  x  their  difference  =  -2  x  5 
=  1. 

When  *5  is  added  to  both,  increase  x  difference  =  1x5 
^5. 
When    1  is  added,  increase  x  difference  =    2  x  5=  10. 
When    5  is  added,  increase  x  difference  =  10  x  5=  50. 
When  10  is  added,  increase  x  difference  =  20  x  5  =  100. 
If  the  difference  between  two  ordinates  =  6,  then,  when 
both  ordinates  are  increased  by  1,  the  difference  of  their 
squares  will  be  increased  by  2  x  6,  or  12. 

ORD.   SQUARE.    DIFF. 

7  49 

1         1 

—  48 

8  64 

2  4 

—  60 

9  81 

3  9 

—  72 

Hence,  when  the  difference  between  two  ordinates  =  n, 
then,  as  each  ordinate  increases  by  1,  the  difference  of  their 
squares  will  increase  by  2n. 

Or,  when  the  difference  between  two  ordinates  =  «,  then 
when  both  ordinates  are  increased  by  in,  the  difference  of 
their  squares  will  be  increased  by  2mn. 
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The  rude  Druidical  quadrilateral^  monolithic,  obeliscal 
monumcnta  descend  many  feet  below  the  ©urface.  The 
three  monolithic  obcliska  called  the  *^  DeviFa  Arrows,"  near 
Boroughbridgc,  in  Yorkaliire,  are  nearly  all  of  the  same 
height.  The  bixae  of  the  central  one  has  been  traced  to  6  feet 
below  the  eurfacc ;  its  height  above  the  surfiice  is  22|  feet* 
At  Rudston,  in  the  same  county,  standi  a  similar  obelisk, 
upwards  of  29  feet  highj  its  depth  in  the  ground  has  been 
traced  to  12  feet,  without  coming  to  the  bottom.  It  stands 
40  miles  from  any  tjuarry  where  the  same  sort  of  stone  ie 
found;  and,  like  all  similar  monuments,  it  remains  without 
cither  historical  or  ti'aditional  record.  The  men-Mr  or  stout- 
lon^^  in  Brittany,  is  40  French  icet  high  above  the  surface ; 
and  not  less  than  10  feet  of  the  same  obeliacal  monolith  ia 
supposed  to  descend  below  the  surface. 

Along  the  coast  of  Carnac  (Morbiham),  a  bay  in  Brittany, 
rude  Druidical  stones,  ranged  in  many  lines  over  a  surface  of 
half  a  league,  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  ;  they  present  the 
appearance  of  an  army  in  battle* 

An  obelisk,  now  fallen  and  broken,  measuring  64  feet 
English  in  length,  and  computed  to  weigh  upwards  of  300 
tuns,  is  described  among  the  remarkable  monuments,  usually 
called  Druidical,  at  the  Bourg  of  Carnac,  in  the  Department 
of  Morbiham  (the  country  of  the  ancient  Vencti),  on  the 
south  coast  of  Brittany. 

Jablonski's  Lexicon  gives  a  derivation  of  the  word  Osiris, 
which  he  deduces  from  Osh  Iri,  that  is,  he  who  makes  time. 

Osiris  holds  in  one  hand  a  kind  of  key,  with  a  circular 
handle,  which  from  its  having  some  resemblance  to  the  letter 
T,  is  often  called  the  Sacred  Tau,  or  crux  nnsata, 

Tlie  serpent  of  the  Egyptians  may  have  been  held  sacred 
from  its  form  resembling  the  circular  obelisk,  the  emblem  of 
eternity. 

Burton  found  sculptured,  on  the  obelisk  at  San,  the  crux 
ansata,  or  tau,  with  tlie  circle  attached  to  the  top,  suspended 
from  the  middle  part  of  the  serpent 

The  tau  formed  by  the  double  ordinate,  and  the  sectional 
axis  of  the  obelisk,  may  be  regarded  aa  symbolical  of  time. 
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velocily,  and  tlistancc,  or  tlic  genersitor  of  lines,  areas,  ainJt 
solidd.  Tills  sacred  tau  or  key,  as  represented  in  the  hand 
of  Osiris,  unfolds  to  view  the  long  concealed  type  of  the  law 
of  gravitation  embodied  by  the  geometrical  and  mecbanical 
skill  of  the  ancients  in  a  single  block  of  granite.  Some 
obelisks  remain  perfect  after  having  endured  the  revolution 
of  three  or  four  thousand  years. 

The  Egyptian  obelisk  being  truncated,  the  part  wanting 
above  the  top  might  be  supposed  to  denote  the  legendary 
period  elapsed  before  history  commenced.  The  visible  part  of 
the  obelisk  from  the  truncated  top  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
might  indicate  the  historic  period.  A  future  indefinite  period 
might  be  symbolised  by  the  supposed  continued  descent  of 
tlie  obelisk  below  the  earth's  surface. 

The  Jains  say  that  time  has  neither  begioning  nor  end. 

"  The  temple  of  Latona,  at  Butos,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  where  oracles  are  given,  is  a  magnificent  structure 
adorned  with  a  portico  10  orgyes  in  height.  But  of  all 
things  I  saw  there,  nothing  astonished  me  so  much  as  a 
quadrangular  chapel  in  this  temple,  cut  out  of  one  single 
atone,  and  containing  a  square  of  40  cubits  on  every  side, 
entirely  covered  with  a  roof  of  one  stone,  having  a  border  4 
cubits  thick.  This  chapelj  I  confess,  appeared  to  me  the 
most  prodigious  thing  I  saw  in  that  place. — (Herodotus.) 

The  height  of  the  portico  =10  orgyes  =  40  cubits  =  ^ 
stade. 

The  exterior  of  the  stone  chapel  is  a  cube  of  40  cubits* 

40  cubits  =  -iV^t^^jl*^  =  28*1  feet  Eng. 

Taking  the  thicknesa  of  the  sides  of  the  cubic  chapel  =  the 
thickness  of  the  stone  that  formed  the  roof  =  4  cubita. 

Then  40  --  8  =  32 

40^  =  G4000 

32^=  32768  =  -^403. 

Thus  the  external  cube  is  double  the  internal  cube. 
The  content  of  the  walls  =  the  internal  cube  =  I  the  ex- 
ternal cube  =  32000  cubic  cubita. 

The  height  of  the  granite  pedestal  on  which  is  placed  the 
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equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Wellington,  in  the  front  of  the 
London  Exchange  =  14  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  statue 
==  14  feet ;  together  they  =  28  feet  =  ^  Btade  =  the  height 
of  the  cubic  stone  chapel  at  Butoa. 

The  content  of  the  Latcran  obelisk  may  be  compared  with 
the  content  of  the  chapel  formed  out  of  one  stone. 

Taking  the  shaft  of  the  obelisk  ^  200,  and  height  from 
base  to  apex  —  400  unita ;  here  unity  =  6  inches* 
The  height  x  ordinatea  of  the  greater  side 
=  400  X      20*  =  160000 
and  200  x  14*4^  =    4Q000 
Dlfferenco  -  120000 

half  =    60000  s  content  in  units 
-      7500  =  in  feet 

Thus  the  content  of  obelisk  when  estimated  by  the 
greater  ordinates  =  60000  cubic  units*  Wheu  estimated  by 
the  lesser  ordinates  —  54200 ;  the  mean  =  |  (60000  +  64200) 
=  57100  cubic  units  =  7137  cubic  feet 
=  525  tons 
taking  a  cubic  foot  of  granite  to  equal  165  pounds 
lupois. 

Wooil  makes  by  measurement  a  stone  at  Balbec  —  14128 
cubic  feet,  which  will  equal  twice  the  content  of  the  Lateran 
obelisk* 

The  thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  chapel  ~  4  cubits 
=  33-72  inches. 

then  2  x  33-72  =  562  feet,  is  to  be  deducted  from  28  feet, 
the  side  of  the  external  cube. 

28  —  5*62  =  22-38  feet  for  the  side  of  the  internal  cube. 
28^=  21972  cubic  feet 
22•2^  &a  =  10986  -  |  28» 
=  the  internal  cube 

=  the  content  of  the  walls  of  the  chapel, 
firom  which  deduct  the  top  part,  or  roof,  =  28*  x  2*81 
==  2203  cubic  feet,  and  10986  -  2203  =  8783  cubic  feet 
for  the  content  of  the  5  sides  of  the  cubic  chapel  that  would 
have  to  be  transported  to  Butoa  in  one  piece.  The  weight, 
if  granite,  would  be  about  646  tons.     Thus  the  content  of  the 
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Latemn  obelisk  :  the  content  of  the  cubic  chapel  ::  7137 
;  8783  in  cubic  feet.     Or  weights  as  525   :  646  tons, 

Herodotus  says  that  Psamiuitichue,  having  sent  to  Butoe 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Latona,  which  la  the  truest  of  aU 
oracles  in  Egypt,  was  answered  that  he  would  be  avenged  by 
men  of  copper  coming  from  the  sea. 

The  same  oracle  announced  that  Mycerinus  would  live 
only  6  years,  and  die  in  the  7th, 

It  was  at  Butos  the  oracle  answered  Cambyses  :  —  "  It  is 
destined  that  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  shall  end  his  days 
at  Ecbatan-" 

Probably  the  oracle  might  be  given  in  this  cubic  chapel. 

When  the  Athenians  were  afflicted  with  the  plague,  an 
oracle  ordered  the  cubic  altar  of  Apollo  to  be  doubled. 

There  were  also  temples  at  Butos  dedicated  to  Apollo  and 
Diana, 

Stonchenge,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  is  supposed  by  Davis  to 
have  been  the  round  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  according  to 
this  substantive  description  given  by  Diodonis ;  —  **  Among 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  Hccateus  and  some  others  relate 
that  there  is  an  island  in  the  ocean,  opposite  to  Celtic  Gaul, 
and  not  inferior  in  size  to  Sicily,  lying  towards  the  north,  and 
inhabited  by  Ilyperborei,  who  arc  so  called  because  they  live 
more  remote  Itoui  the  north  wind.  The  soil  is  excellent  and 
fertile,  and  the  harvest  is  matle  twice  in  the  same  year- 
Tradition  says  that  Latona  was  born  there,  and  therefore 
Apollo  is  worshipped  before  any  other  deity ;  to  him  is  dedi- 
cated a  remarkable  temple  of  a  round  form," 

Latona,  the  daughter  of  Titan,  had  an  oracular  temple  at 
Butosi,  formed  of  one  gigantic  stone.  These  oracles  were 
celebrated  for  their  truth,  and  for  the  decisive  answers  given. 
The  oracles  at  the  temple  of  her  son  Apollo,  at  Delphi, 
delivered  by  the  priestess  Pythia,  were  celebrated  in  every 
country. 

It  is  said  Neptune,  moved  with  compassion  towards  Latona, 
when  driven  from  heaven  and  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
because  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  refused  to  give  her  a 
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place  where  ehe  might  rest  and  bring  forth,  struck  with  his 
trident  Deloe,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  »o  made  immoveable 
thiit  island,  which  befcirc  wandered  in  the  iEgean,  and 
appeared  sometimca  above  and  fiometimcs  below  the  sca- 
There  Apollo  was  born,  to  whom  the  island  became  sacred. 
One  of  the  nltxirs  conecemted  to  Apollo  at  Delos  was 
reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

Here  we  find  a  striking  similarity  between  the  temple  of 
Latona  in  Egypt>  and  those  of  her  son  Apollo  in  Greece. 

The  temple  at  Dclos  stood  on  a  once  floating  island.  The 
temple  at  Butos  stood  near  the  great  lake,  on  which  floated 
the  island  of  Cheminis.  The  oracles  delivered  at  the  temples 
of  Latona  and  Apollo  were  greatly  celebrated*  The  altars  at 
both  were  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  at 
both  were  cubic  altars  ;  at  one  the  external  cube  was  double 
the  central  cube,  at  the  other,  the  cubic  altar  was  required  to 
be  doubled. 

No  wonder  then  that  Herodotus  recognised  in  Egypt  the 
gods  of  his  country, — as  the  Sepoys  in  the  British  army 
that  came  from  India  during  the  Egyptian  campaign  recog- 
nised the  goda  of  their  country,  and  worshipped  them  in  the 
coloss^il  temples  of  Egypt. 

Burckhardt  says  the  excavated  temples  of  Nubia,  from 
their  strong  resemblance,  recalled  to  his  mind  those  of  India, 
Here  are  the  links  of  the  my tho logical  chain,  like  those  of 
learning  and  science,  connecting  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

The  fullowing  extract,  descriptive  of  a  visit  to  the  Temple 
of  Dcndcra,  is  from  "  Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt." 
The  author  traverses  Egypt  in  the  Overland  route  from 
India. 

«*  To  one  who  has  just  quitted  a  country  where  the  priest 
atill  officiates,  and  the  worsliipper  bows  down  and  prostrates 
himself  in  the  temples  of  idolatry,  who  is  (^tmiliar  with  the 
aspect,  the  habits  and  customs,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Hindoo,  this  temple  is  an  object  of  no  common  interest ; 
^for  here  the  Indian  soldier  fancied  he  recogniseil  the  very 
be  worshipped,  and  with  sadness  and  indignation 
complained  to  his  oiBcers,  that  the  sanctuary  of  his  god  was 
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neglected  and  profaned.  He  saw  a  square  and  mafisiTd 
building,  a  colossal  head  on  the  capitals  of  huge  columns ;  on 
the  walls,  the  serpent ;  the  lingam,  in  the  priapua ;  the  bull 
of  Iswara,  in  the  form  of  Apis  ;  Ganida^  in  Arueria  ;  Hanu- 
man,  in  the  round  headed  cjnocephalus ;  a  crown  very  einiilar 
to  that  of  Siva,  on  the  head  of  Osiris ;  and  in  the  swelling 
bosom  of  Isis,  that  of  the  goddess  Parvati:  while  on  the 
staircase,  the  priest  and  the  sacred  ark  must  have  reminded 
him,  and  etrongly^  of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  palanquin  litter 
of  his  native  country,  Manys  many  forms  he  must  have 
missed,  many  too  have  observed,  to  which  he  was  an  entire 
stranger.** 

Again,  speaking  of  the  low  tombs  near  the  great  pyramid, 
two  of  which  have  their  walls  covered  with  paintings, 
**  There  is  the  birth  and  story  of  Apis,  the  cow  calving;  there 
are  sacrifices,  feasting,  dancing;  there  is  an  antelope  in  a 
small  wood ;  and  there  is  a  figure  (though  a  mere  trifle)  called 
and  fixed  my  attention^  a  man  carrying  two  square  boxes 
across  the  shoulder  on  a  broad  flat  bending  piece  of  wood ; 
exactly  similar  to  this  Is  the  manner  in  which  burdens  are 
borne  in  India,  by  what  we  there  call  bangy-coolies.  It 
suggests  to  me,  what  I  bad  forgotten  before  to  remark,  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  you  see,  in  paintings  at  Thebes,  the  end 
of  the  girdle  or  loin  cloth  gathered,  plaited,  as  it  were,  and 
hanging  down  before  their  middles ;  this  is  exactli/  Indian ; 
nor  in  my  eye  is  either  the  complexion  or  feature,  either  in 
the  paintings  or  statues,  very  different  from  some  tribes  of 
Brahmin." 

For  the  following  mythological  details  history  is  indebted 
to  Herodotus:  —  "The  Pelasgians,  the  most  ancient  people 
of  Greece,  honoured  their  gods  without  knowing  them,  and 
even  without  giving  them  names.  They  were  called  gods, 
and  regarded  masters  of  all  things*  It  was  not  till  a  period 
far  dbtant  from  their  origin  that  they  knew  the  names  of 
their  gads  came  from  Egypt.  Then  they  went  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Dodona,  the  most  ancient  in  Greece,  and  in- 
quired if  they  ought  to  receive  the  names  of  the  gods  given 
by  barbarians.     Upon  the  oracle  answering  that  they  ought 
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to  receive  them,  they  eacrificed  to  tlie  gods,  and  invoked 
them  hj  names.  It  was  from  the  Pelasgiang  the  Greeks  re- 
ceived these  names.  One  remains  still  ignorant  whence  each 
god  came, — if  he  had  always  existed,  —  what  was  his  form? 
For  myself,  I  believe  they  came  from  Egypt ;  and  if  I  should 
be  ti»ld  that  the  Egyptians  knew  not  Neptune,  Castor,  Vesta, 
Themis,  the  Graces  and  Nereids,^!  should  answer,  that  the 
Pelasgians  learned  these  names  from  the  Saniothracians  with 
J  whom  they  associated.  As  to  all  the  other  godsj  their  names 
came  from  Egypt" 

Thus  it  appears  that  at  a  remote  period  an  intercourse  had 
been  established  from  India  to  the  west  of  Asia ;  thence  to 
Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  agency  of  com- 
merce, migratory  masons,  wandering  philosophers,  or  magi. 
So  that  India  had  long  been  enlightened  before  the  first  ray 
of  science  had  pierced  the  last  European  darkness. 

Though  India  may  appear  to  stand  the  first,  and  Europe 
the  last  in  the  scale  of  antiquity  of  science  and  learning,  yet 
perhaps  China  may  contend  with  India,  and  America  with 
Europe  for  priority*  These  remote  epochs  call  to  mind  the 
exclamation  which  Plato,  in  the  "  Timajus,"  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  priests  of  Sais  — '*  O  Solon,  O  Solon  I  ye  Greeks 
atill  remain  ever  children ;  nowhere  in  Hellas  is  there  an  aged 
man*  Your  souls  are  ever  youthful.  Ye  have  no  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  no  ancient  belief,  no  wisdom  grown  vencrablo 
by  age." 

Herodotus,  describing  Sais,  says,  "  What  I  admire  above 
all  other  things  is  a  house  made  out  of  one  stone,  which  was 
brought  by  Amasis  from  Elephantis.  Two  thousand  men 
were  employed  during  three  whole  years  in  transporting  ihm 
houeCj  which  has  in  front  21  cubits,  in  depth  14,  and  B  ia 
height ;  this  is  the  measure  of  the  outside. 

"The  inside  is  18  cubits  in  length,  12  in  depth,  and  5  in 
height  This  wonderful  edifice  is  placed  by  the  entrance  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  " 

External  measurement  —    21,     14,     8  cublta 
Internal  „  =    18,     12,     5 

DifiTerencc  =  ^,       2,     3 

VOL.  I.  r 
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Let  the  common  diflFerence  =  2*5 ; 
then  21,        14,         8 

less     25,       2-5,     2-5 
equals  18"53     11*5,     5*5  for  internal  sides, 
and  18*5  X  11*5  X  5-5=1170  internal  content, 
2x1170^2340; 
but  21  X  14  X  8  =  2352  external  content 

Thus  the  external  content  =  double  the  internal  content. 

The  chamber,  according  to  this  calculation,  would  not  ex- 
ceed a  15^  feet  sectional  length  of  a  London  sewer.  By 
placing  the  chamber  on  one  side,  a  man  might  walk  upright 
on  a  floor  about  15^  feet  by  3  feet  10  inches.  These  dinaen- 
eions  are  too  insignificant  for  a  monolith  which  took  2000 
men,  for  three  whole  years,  to  transport  from  Elephantis. 

If  the  dimensions  had  originally  been  written  orgyes  in- 
stead of  cubits,  then,  by  this  supposition,  the  orgye  being  = 
4  cubits,  the  content  of  the  mass  to  be  moved,  which  ^  the 
aides  of  the  chamber  =  -J-  the  external  content,  will  =  about 
^  52266,  or  26133  cubic  feet  =  1925  tons,  if  the  stone  were 
granite. 

The  content  would  =  nearly  twice  the  content  of  the 
Balbec  stone,  and  the  Balbec  stone  =  twice  the  content  of 
the  Lateran  obelisk. 

The  granito  block  which  composes  the  pedestal  of  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  at  St,  Peters- 
burgh,  was  estimated  at  the  weight  of  1500  tons. 

Then,  according  to  the  preceding  calculation,  the  weight 
of  the  monolithic  temple  transported  from  Elcphantis  to  Sais 
would  be  to  the  weight  of  the  monolithic  block  of  granite 
transported  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  St,  Petersburgh 
::1925  :  1500. 

The  St  Petersburgh  block  formed  the  remnant  of  a  hugej 
rock  which  lay  in  a  morass  about  four  miles  from  the  shore 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  at  t!ie  distance  of  aboQt  fourteen 
miles  by  water  from  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  means  adopted  in  conveying  this  block,  both  by  land 
and  water,  are  also  stated. 

**  I  found  the  rock,*"  says  the  engineer  employedj  **  covered 
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with  mass.  Its  length  was  42  feet,  its  breadth  27,  and  its 
height  21  feet/' 

**The  expenec  and  difficulties  of  transporting  it,"  says 
Coxe,  "  were  no  obataeles  to  Catherine  the  Second.  The 
morass  was  drained,  the  forest  cleared,  and  a  road  formed  to 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  was  set  in  motion  on  huge  friction- 
balls  and  grooves  of  raetal  by  means  of  pulleys  and  windlasses, 
worked  by  500  men.  In  this  manner  it  was  conveyed,  with 
40  men  seated  on  the  top,  1200  feet  a  day,  to  the  shore; 
then  embarked  on  a  nautical  machine,  transported  by  water 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  landed  near  the  spot  where  it  is  now 
erected.  Six  months  were  consumed  in  this  undertaking, 
which  was  certainly  laborious  in  the  extreme;  for  the  rock 
weighed  1500  tons.  In  its  natural  state  the  stone  would 
have  been  a  magnificent  support  for  the  statue;  but  the 
artist,  in  his  attempts  to  improve  it,  deprived  it  of  half  its 
grandeur." 

The  height  of  the  figure  of  the  emperor  is  11  feet;  that  of 
the  horse,  17  feet.  The  weight  of  both  together  is  36,636 
pounds  English. 

Since  500  Ilussians  conveyed  a  monolith  weighing  1500 
tons,  in  six  months,  to  St.  Peteraburgh,  the  conveying  a 
monolith,  weighing  1873  tons,  by  water,  in  three  years,  by 
2000  Egyptians,  from  Elephantia  to  Sais,  does  not  seem  an 
impossibility. 

Wilkinson  thus  describes  the  broken  statue  in  the  Memno* 
nium,  which  was  formerly  in  a  sitting  attitude :  —  **  To  say 
that  this  is  tiie  largest  statue  in  Egypt  will  convey  no  idea 
of  the  gigantic  size  or  enormous  weight  of  a  mass  which,  from 
an  approximate  calculation,  exceeded,  when  entire,  nearly 
three  times  the  solid  contents  of  the  great  obelisk  at  Kamak, 
and  weighed  about  887  tons.  The  obelisk  weighs  about  297 
tons,  allowing  2650  ounces  to  a  cubic  foot.'* 

The  smaller  of  two  Luxor  obelisks,  lately  removed  to  Paris, 
was  calculated  by  Lebas  to  weigh  246  tons  English. 

Montvcrrand,  a  French  arcliit^ct,  has  raised  a  granite 
oolumn  at  St.  Peteraburgh,  which  is  a  single  block,  about 
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96  feet  high,  and  weighs  three  times  as  much  as  the  obeliak 
of  Luxor. 

The  monolithic  granite  temple,  called  the** Green  Taber- 
nacle,  or  Chamber,"  at  Memphis,  was,  according  to  Arab 
writers,  formed  of  one  single  stonCj  9  eubits  high,  8  long,  and 
7  broad.  In  the  middle  of  the  stone  a  niche  or  hole  is  hol- 
lowed out^  whicli  leaves  2  cubits  of  thickness  for  the  sides, 
as  well  as  for  the  top  and  bottom. 

Exterior  9^     8,     7  cubits 

Deduct     4.     4,     4 

loterior   5,     4,     3 

Then  9x8x7^  504  exterior  content. 

and  5x4x3=:   60  interior  content 

8x60      =480. 

In  order  that  the  interior  content  should  —  J-  exterior  con- 
tent, the  internal  dimensions  should  =  ^  the  external  dimen- 
sions ;  or  internal  =  4*5  x  4  x  3*5  =  63, 

and  8x63  =  504: 
so  8  times  the  internal  content  will  =  the  external  content. 

Makrizi,  speaking  of  the  same  monolith,  adds,  **  There  was 
at  Memphis  a  house  (chamber)  of  that  hard  granite  which 
iron  cannot  cut  It  was  formed  of  a  single  stone,  and  on  it 
there  was  sculpture  and  writing.  On  the  front,  over  the 
entrance,  there  were  figures  of  serpents  presenting  their 
breasts.  This  stone  was  of  such  a  weight,  that  several 
thousand  men  together  could  not  move  it.  The  Erair  S.  S* 
Omari,  broke  this  green  chamber  about  the  year  750  of  the 
llegira  (a,  d,  1349),  and  you  may  see  pieces  of  it  in  the 
jamt/  (mosque)  which  he  caused  to  be  built  in  the  quarter  of 
the  Saboeans,  outside  of  Cairo." 

A  monolith  at  Tel  e'  Tnial,  the  ancient  Thraouis,  in  the 
Delta,  still  remains ;  it  is  of  polished  granite,  and  rectangular. 
According  to  Burton,  it  is  21  feet  9  inches  high,  13  feet 
broad,  and  1 1  feet  7  inches  deep ;  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
being  about  2^  feet. 

Tills  will  make  the  height,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the 
chamber,  each  5  feet  less  than  the  external  height,  breadth. 
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ftnd  depth.  If  instead  of  5  feet-,  5  2  feet  be  deducted  from 
each  external  measure,  this  will  give  the  interior  content,  J 
of  the  exterior  content. 

Exterior  21-8      13  11-6 

deduct     _5*2       J^         5-2 
Interior     16-6         7*8  6  4 

then  21-8  x  13  x  11*6  =  3287 
and  16-6  x  7*8  x    6-4  =  »  3287 
or  the  interior  content  ^  ^  the  exterior  content. 

The  height,  21  feet  9  inches,  will  be  about  31  cubits* 
The  Butoa  monolith  being  a  cube  of  40  cubits,  or  the  height 
of  40  cubits. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mahabalipuram^  on  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Camatic,  are  the  celebrated  ruins  of  ancient  Hindoo  temples, 
dedicated  to  Vishnu.  Facing  the  sea  there  ia  a  pagoda  of 
one  single  stone,  about  16  or  18  feet  high,  which  seems  to 
have  been  cut  on  the  spot  out  of  a  detached  rock.  On  the 
outside  surface  of  the  rock  are  bas-relief  sculptures,  repre- 
eenting  the  most  remarkable  persona  whose  actions  are 
celebrated  in  the  Mahabharat.  Another  part  of  the  rock  is 
hollow*ed  out  into  a  spacious  room. 

On  ascending  the  hill,  there  is  a  temple  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  with  some  figures  of  idols  in  alto  relievo  upon  the 
walls,  very  well  fioished:  at  another  part  of  the  hill,  there  is 
m  gigantic  figure  of  VishnUj  asleep  on  a  bed,  with  a  huge 
snake  wound  round  in  many  coila  as  a  pillow,  which  figures 
are  all  of  one  piece,  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  A  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  southward  of  the  hill  are  two  pagodas,  about  30 
feet  long  by  20  wide,  and  the  same  in  height,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  each  consisting  originally  of  one  single  stone. 
Near  to  these  ia  the  figure  of  an  elephant,  aa  large  as  life, 
and  a  lion  much  larger  than  the  natural  size ;  but  otherwise 
a  just  representation  of  a  real  lion,  which  is,  however,  an 
animal  unknown  in  this  neighbourhood,  or  in  the  south  of 
India.  The  whole  of  these  sculptures  appear  to  have  been 
rent  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  before  they  were  finished. 
The  great  rock  above  described  is  about  100  yards  from  the 
tea;  but  on  the  rocks  washed  by  the  sea  are  sculptures 
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indicating  tliat  they  once  were  cat  out  of  it.  East  of  the 
village,  and  washed  by  the  sea,  is  a  pagoda  of  stone,  contain- 
ing the  Lingana,  and  dedicated  to  Mahadeva.  The  siirf  here 
breaks  far  out,  and  (as  the  Brahmins  assert)  over  the  niins  of 
the  city  of  Mahabalipuram,  which  was  once  large  and  oiagni- 
ficent ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  traditional 
records  of  the  nativee*,  that  the  sea,  on  this  part  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  has  been  encroaching  on  the  land.  All  the 
inost  ancient  buildings  and  monuments  at  this  place  are  con* 
aecrated  to  Vislmu,  whose  worship  appears  to  have  predo- 
minated on  this  coast;  while,  on  the  opposite  coast,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  that  of  Mahadeva,  or  Siva,  pre- 
vailed to  a  greater  extent*     (£ast  India  Gazetteer.) 

We  do  not  know  that  any  such  recLangubr  Druidical 
monolith  monuments  e^st;  but  we  find  a  description  of  a 
large  dolmen  formed  by  17  or  18  blocks  of  stone. 

The  finest  Celtic  monument,  the  largest  and  most  regular* 
within  the  limiU  of  Brittany  or  Anjou,  is  seen  near  the 
village  of  Bagneits,  about  a  mile  from  Saumur,  This 
monument  is  a  dolmen  of  a  rectangular  form,  raised  on  the 
Bide  of  a  hill,  and  composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  sand- 
stone. It  is  58  feet  long,  21  wide,  and  about  7  feet 
high  from  the  ground.  The  disposition  of  the  stones  is 
perfectly  uniform,  four  at  each  side  for  the  walla,  four  for 
the  roof,  one  on  the  left  side  near  the  entrance,  one  at  the 
west,  closing  up  the  dolmen  at  that  end ;  two  smaller  ones 
standing  up  near  the  entrance,  and  a  single  isolated  block  at 
the  bottom,  like  a  pillar,  helping  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
roof.  There  are  altogether  seventeen  of  these  immense 
blocJcs,  and  from  some  rough  masonry,  which  may  be  seen 
supplying  a  vacancy  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  it  is  inferred 
that  there  were  originally  eighteen.  Scattered  about  in 
disorder  outside  the  entrance  are  some  flat  stones,  which  it  is 
conjectured  may  have  once  stood  upriglit  in  continuation  of 
the  northern  wall. 

The  great  blocks  which  form  this  singular  structure  are  all 
unhewn,  yet  of  such  equal  dimensions  that,  with  a  single  ei- 
ceptiouj  the  result  apparently  of  an  accident,  they  lie  almost 
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as  closely  together  as  if  they  had  been  carefully  smoothed  for 
the  places  they  occupy*  They  vaiy  in  thickness  from  18 
inches  to  2-1-  feet,  and  are  all  of  extraordinary  magnitude ; 
the  largest,  that  which  doges  the  west  end^  presenting  a 
square  surface  of  twenty-one  feet  to  the  side.  It  is  said, 
that  upon  digging  round  the  monument,  the  walla  are  found 
to  be  buried  nearly  9  feet  in  the  earth,  which  would  give  the 
upright  blocks  a  height  of  almost  16  feet*  The  fact  is 
remarkablei  as  Celtic  stones  in  general  are  seldom  sunk  to 
such  a  depth.  But  in  this  instance  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  necessity  for  it,  as  the  blocks,  instead  of  being  vertical 
in  the  usual  way,  incline  so  far  towards  the  centre,  that  a 
plummet  dropped  from  the  top  would  fall  more  than  a  foot 
from  the  base.  It  is  impossible  to  visit  these  prodigious 
masses  of  stone  without  renewed  astonishment  at  the  marvel- 
lous mechanical  power  by  which  they  were  raised  from  their 
quarries,  transported  to  their  destination,  and  arranged  in 
symmetrical  order.  In  the  vineyards,  about  40  or  50  yards 
distant,  ia  a  solitary  peulven,  about  6  or  7  feet  high,  out  of 
the  line  of  the  dolmen,  and  apparently  having  no  connection 
with  it ;  and  on  the  top  of  a  hlU  not  far  from  the  neighbour* 
ing  village  of  Riau  is  a  smaller  dolmen,  consisting  of  six 
great  stones,  also  set  towards  the  east,  equally  regular  in 
form,  but  considerably  dilapidated  by  the  action  of  the 
weather.  This  dolmen  presents  the  additional  peculiarity  of 
a  flooring  of  flag  stones.  The  blocks  of  which  these  monu- 
ments are  built  are  composed  of  sandstone,  found  In  the 
environs  of  Saumur ;  but  at  such  a  distance  from  the  place 
selected  for  the  mystical  purposes  to  which  the  Celts  applied 
them,  that  they  must  have  been  carried  at  least  half  a  league 
over  a  difficult  country,  intersected  with  ravines  and  valleys. 
The  work  of  cutting  these  prodigious  blocks  out  of  the 
quarry^  and  raising  them  from  their  beds,  is  intelligible  to  a 
people  who  understand  the  use  of  the  wedge  and  the  lever ; 
but  the  mechanical  power  by  which  they  were  conveyed 
across  rivers  and  hills,  and  placed  in  this  regular  order  of 
walling  and  roofing,  is  utterly  incomprehenaible, 

A  glance  into  the  dolmen  of  Bagneux,  this  vague  damp 
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hall,  fiUa  the  mind  with  a  sort  of  dreary  wonder  not  very  easy 
to  describe.  What  could  have  been  the  object  of  this  rude, 
stony  temple,  mausoleum,  or  whatever  else  it  was?  The 
twilight  within  is  by  no  means  impressive,  except  in  the  same 
way,  but  with  a  sort  of  palpable  horror  in  it,  as  a  great  sub- 
terranean sepulchre  can  be  felt  to  be  impressive,  "When 
you  creep  in,  rather  shudderingly,  you  have  an  instinctive 
conviction  of  the  tremendous  solidity  of  the  masses  of  stone 
around  and  above  you,  which  have  stood  there  for  centuries 
heaped  upon  centuries;  yet  it  is  of  so  dismal  a  kind,  that  you 
can  hardly  overcome  a  certain  sense  of  terror,  lest  the  whole 
mass  should  fall  and  crush  you  to  atoms.  It  is  probably  the 
consciousness  of  your  own  weakness  and  insignificance  in  the 
presence  of  so  ponderous  a  mystery  that  produces  this 
feeling. 

Formerly  the  neighbourhood  of  Saumur  was  scattered  over 
with  Celtic  ruims,  of  which  few  are  now  remaining,  and  of 
these  which  are  still  described  in  the  local  books  some  have 
already  disappeared.  They  have  been  broken  up  for  ma- 
terials to  mend  the  roads. 

The  sides  of  thiB  dolmen  would  seem  from  the  description 
to  resemble  the  sides  of  an  Egyptian  propylon,  the  sides  of 
both  being  inclined,  and  both  structures  colossal. 

Perhaps  rectangular  structures  foiTiied  of  several  large 
stones  to  resemble  a  rectangular  monolith  may  be  found 
among  Druidical  remains. 

In  Gaul,  the  power  of  the  Druid  priesthood  was  so 
directly  inimical  to  the  Roman  domination,  that,  as  Gibbon 
remarks,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  abolishing  human 
sacrifices,  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius  suppressed  the 
dangerous  power  of  the  Druids ;  next  the  priests  themselves  ; 
their  gods  and  their  altars  subsisted  in  peaceful  obscurity 
until  the  final  destruction  of  paganism^ 
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PART  IV. 

PTRUOD  OF   CHEOPa.  —  ITS    VARIOUS    MEAStntEHBHTS. — CONTEJTP 

m^UAL  THE  SEMl-CmCUMFERENCE  OF  EARTH. CUBE  OF  SIDE  OF  ' 

BASE  EQUAX  J  DISJAKCE   OF   MOON-  —  KUHBER  OF   STEPS.  —  EN- 

TBAJ7CE* CONTENT  OF   CASED   PTEAMID  EQUAL  ^  DISTANCE  OF 

MOON. — KJKG's  CHAITBER.  —  WINGED  GLOBE  DENOTES  THE  THIRD 
POWER  OB  CUBE,  —  THREE  \nNGED  GLOBES  THE  POWER  OF  3 
TIMES  3,  THE  9Tn  POWEII,  or  toe  cube  CUBED^ — SABGOPUAGUS* 
— ^  CAUSEWAY.  —  HEIGHT  OF  PLANE  OK  WHICH  THE  FTRAltID8 
STAND.  —  FIRST  FTRA3!1D3  ERECTED   BY  THE   SAB.CANS  AND  CON* 

SECRATED  TO  RELIGION* MYTHOtOGT.  — AGE  OF  THE  PYRAMID* 

rrS    SUPPOSED   architect,  —  SAB^ANISM   of    the   ASSYRIANS 

AJTD  PERSIANS.  ^ — ALL  SCIENCE  CENTRED  IN  THE  HIERARCHY. — 
TRADITIONS  ABOtlT  THE  PYRAiHDS.  —  THEY  WERE  FORMERLY 
WOBSHffPED,  AND  STILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE  WOIISIIIPPED,  BY  THE 
CALMUCS.  — ^  ^VERE  REGARDED  A3  SYMBOLS  OP  THE  DEITY.  —  RE- 
LATIVE MAONITDDE  OF  THE  SUN,  MOON,  AND  PLANETS.  —  llOW 
THE  STEPS  OF  THE  PYRAMm  WERE  MADE  TO  DIMINISH  IN  HEIGHT 

FROM  THE  BASE  TO  THE  APEX. DUPLICATION   OF  THE   CUBE.  ^ 

CUBE  OF  HTPOTHENtJSE  IN  TERMS  OF  THE  CUBES  OF  THE  TWO 
SIDES. DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  TWO  CUBEa SQUARES  DE- 
SCRIBED ON  TWO  SIDES  OF  TRIANGLES  HAVING  A  OOHHON  HYPO- 
THENU8E.  —  PEAR-LIKE  CURVE*  —  SHIELDS  OF  KIN08  OF  EGYPT 
TRACED  BACK  TO  THE  FOURTH  MANETHONIC  DYNASTY.  —  EARLY 
WRITING. —  LIBRARIANS  OF  RAMSES  MIAM UM,  1400  B.C.— DIVISION 
OF  TIME.  —  SOURCES  OF  THE  NILE, 


Pt^ramid  of  Cheops, 

Having  made  repeated  attempts,  and  as  many  failures,  to 
Bscertam  the  magnitude  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  from 
stated  measurements  which  differed  so  greatly  from  each  other, 
we  at  last  abandoDed  all  hopes  of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Herodotus  only  says,  **  The  Pyramid  of  Cheops  is  quadri- 
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lateral ;  each  side  being  8  plethrons  in  lengthy  and  height  the 
same."  These  statements  we  found  to  be  inaccurate ;  for  we 
had  already  ascertained  the  value  of  the  plethron  of  Hero- 
dotus. 

Savary  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  Ghreat  Pyramid  from 
the  following  authors :  — 

HEIGHT.        BA8B. 

Feet.  Feet. 

Herodotus 800  800 

Strabo 625  600 

Diodorus 600  700 

Pliny —  708 

LeBrun 616  704 

Prosper  Alpinus      -         -         -         .  625  750 

Thevenot 520  682 

Niebuhr 440  710 

Greaves 444  648 

To  these  might  be  added  a  list  more  numerous,  with  dis- 
crepancies not  less. 

The  number  of  sides  of  the  pyramid  -     =  4 

Suppose  each  side  -        -        -        -        -•    =  4* 

(linear  plethra) 
then  the  perimeter  will    -        -        -        -     r=  4* 
and  the  area  of  the  base  -         -        -        -     =  4*^ 

(square  plethra). 
Let  the  sum  of  the  indices  of  4,  or  1  +  2  +  3+4  =  10,  be 
the  height  in  plethra : 

Since  1  phlethrum        -         -         -         -     =    40*5  units, 
10  plethra  will      -         -         -         -     =  405        „ 

=  468^  feet. 
The  side  of  the  base  will  =  16  x  40-5  =  648     units, 

=  749^  feet. 
By  the  addition  of  somewhat  more  than  unity  to  the  height, 
we  have 

Content  of  the  pyramid  =  ^  height  x  base  area, 

=  J  406,  &c.  X  648** 
=  i  113689008  units, 
=  I  circumrerence  of  the  earth 
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which  may  also  be  expressed  by  ^  (324  x  2  —  243  x  324  x  2  ); 
324  being  the  Babylooian  numbers  243  transposed. 

Heiglit  :  base  ::  10  ;  16 
Height    —  |-|  or  ^  base. 

Herodotu8  makes  the  height  the  eame  as  the  base : 
Height  =  405  units. 
Base       =  648  units, 
from  which  take  243,  or  1  etade,  and  there  will  be  left  405 
units  for  the  height,  which  makes  the  height  ^  the  side  of 
the  base,  less  1  stade* 

The  cube  of  the  side  of  the  base  =648^=272097792 

4  cubes  =^1088390065  units. 
The   distance   of   the   moon  from  the  earth  =  60  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth  =  9*55   circuinftjrence,  say  =  9*57 
circumference, 

then  9*57  x  113689008  =  1088003806  unite, 
and  d*55  circumference  =1085730026      „ 
Hence  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  =  4  times 
the  cube  of  Cheops  ^  the  cubes  of  the  four  sides. 

Diameter  of  the  earth  =  7926,  and  circumference  = 
24,899  miles. 

Distance  of  Mercury  from  the  Sun  =  about  150  times  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth. 
Distance  of  moon  =  4  cubes, 
.•.  distance  of  Mercury  =  4  x  150=600  cubes, 
=  10  X  60  cubes  of  Cheops. 

Distance  of  the  moon  =  9*57  x  circumference  =  4  cubeSy 
=  957  X  24899, 
=  238283-43  mUee, 
.".  150  X  4  =  600  cubes  =  150  x  238283-43 
or,  distance  of  Mercury  =  35742514  miles. 

By  the  tables,  the  distance  of  Mercury  =  about  36  or  37 
millions  of  miles.  So  the  distance  of  Mercury  fi-om  the  sun 
will  somewhat  exceed  150  times  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth,  or  600  cubes  of  Cheops. 

The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  eartli,  by  the  tables, 
=  60  and  61  semi-diameters  of  the  earth. 
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According  to  Ilcrschel,  the  mean  distance  of  the  centre  of 
the  moon  from  that  of  the  earth  is  59*9643  of  the  earth'j^ 
equatorial  radiij  or  about  237,000  miles. 

The  mean  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  Son  is  about 
36,000,000  miles. 

Thus  152  X  237000  miles  —  36,024,000  miles  for  the 
distance  of  Mercury,  which  is  nearly  150  times  the  distance 
of  the  moon. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  the  distance  of  Mercury  I 
distance  of  Belus:;  1  :  150  nearly,  and  distance  of  Mercury 
—  1 50  X  distance  of  moon 
=  150  X  4  cubes* 

Hence  the  diatance  of  Belus  will 
=  150^  X  distance  of  mt>on 
^  150*  X  4  cubes 
=  22500  X  4  =  90O00  ^  300^  =  (5  x  BOf  cubes  of  Cheops, 

The  distance  of  Saturn  —  25  times  the  distance  of  Mer- 
cury =  25  X  150  X  4  =  15000  ^  |  100^  cubes 
or  Mercury  =      600 
Saturn  =  15000 

Belus  =  90000. 

Cube  of  side  of  base  ==    |  distance  of  moon 

2  sides  =    2  , 

4  =16 

The  cube  of  twice  the  side  =  (2  x  648)^  =  twice  the  di^ 
tance  of  the  moon.  Distance  of  Mercury  =150  times  the 
distance  of  moon  =  75  times  the  cube  of  twice  the  side. 

Distance  of  Belus  =150  x  75  times  the  cube  of  twice  the 
side* 

2  pyramids  =  circumference. 
Twice  pyramid  I  cube  of  perimeter  of  base 
;:  circumference  :   16  distance  of  moon 
::  1  :    152 

::  distance  moon  from  earth  :  distance  Mercury  from  sun. 

The  side  of  the  base  does  not  =  8  plethrons,  but  it  =  (|  8)* 
=  \  the  square  of  8  plcthrons,  =  |8^=16=  twice  8  plcth- 
rons,  or  1600  feet  of  Herodotus,  and  the  height,  10  plethrons, 
will  equal  1000  feet. 
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The  perimeter  will  =8^  =  64  =70  —6  =  70  pletliroos  less 
1  stade,  and  side  ^  \  64  =  16  plethrons.  Height  =  10 
=  16  —  6  plethrona  =  side  of  base  less  1  stade.  Thus  the 
side  =  twice  8  plethrons,  and  height  equals  the  side  less  1  stade. 

Herodotus  says  the  side  eq^uals  8  plethroos,  and  the 
height  equals  the  side* 

Hence  dimeosions  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  which  re- 
presents the  i  circumference  of  the  earth,  might  esaily  he 
impressed  on  the  memory  by  saying  the  perimeter  of  the 
.baae  equals  70  plethrons  lees  one  stade^  ajid  the  height  equals 
I  the  side  of  the  base  less  1  stade. 

The  number  1600,  which  indicates  the  side  of  the  base  in 
feet  of  Herodotus,  corresponds  wilh  the  number  of  talents  of 
silver  which  the  interpreter  told  Herodotus  was  inscribed  on 
the  side  of  the  pyramid  as  having  been  expended  in  furnishing 
the  workmen  with  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic, 

A  pyramid  having  the  same  base  as  that  of  Cheops,  and 
[  beight  =  side  of  base  would  =  |  the  cube  of  Cheops^  =  ^  of 
;  -J  =  Jj  distance  of  moon. 

The  contents  of  all  the  pyramids  were  assigned  without 

reference  to  the  cube  of  the  sides  of  the  bases,  for  we  did  not 

I  discover  that  these  cubes  were  measures  of  the  distance  of 

the  moon  and  planets  till  after  the  estimates  of  the  pyramids 

were  made. 

Since  pyramid  of  Cheops  =  ^  circumference  and  cube  of 
Cheops  =  \  distance  of  moon*  Height  I  side  of  base  of 
pyramid  of  Cheops  ::  406  :  648  ::  pyramid  of  Cheops  I  a 
r  pyramid  having  same  base  and  height  =  side  of  base. 
Distance  of  moon  =  4  cubes  =  12  pyramids  each  having 
height  ^  side  of  base. 

So 406  :  648  X  12  ::  | circumference  :  9*57  circumference. 

Thus  distance  of  moon  =  9*57  circumference. 

The  cube  has  12  edges,  each  ^height  or  side  of  base  of  cube. 

So -J  *^*'^^'^''^^^^<^<^  *  distance  of  moon  ::  height  of  pyra- 
mid :  the  12  edges  of  the  cube  ::  height  of  pyramid  I  3 
times  the  perimeter  of  the  base. 

The  pyramid  of  Belua  =  ^  cube  of  1  stade  =  ^^  circum* 
ference  and  height  =  side  of  base. 
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So  24  pyramida  =  8  cubes  —  circumference ;  pyramid  : 
circumference  ::  1    :  24  ::  height  :  twice    12  edges  of  the 
cube  : :  height  :  6  times  the  perimeter  of  base. 

The  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  ^  237000 
miles 

400  X  237000  =  94800000  miles 

and       9o000(J00  miles  — 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.     Hence  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun  =  400  times  the  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  earth  =  400  x  4  —  1600  cubes  =  1600  times 
the  cube  of  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

But  the  aide  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  =  2f 
Btades  =  648  units  =  1600  Babylonian  feet* 

Hence  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  =  as  many 
cubes  of  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  Clieops  as  the 
side  of  the  base  contains  Babylonian  feet. 

The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  —  as  many  cubes 
of  Cheops  as  the  pyramid  has  sides, 
or  3^  =  243 
transposed  ^  324 
doubled  =  648 
four  times  the  cube  of  648,  or  half  the  cube  of  twice  648  = 
distance  of  moon,  or  the  cube  of  twice  the  side  of  the  base 
==  twice  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  earth,  =  diameter  of 
the  orbit  of  moon. 

The  cube  of  the  perimeter  of  the  base  =8x2=16  times 
the  distance  of  moon.  Distance  of  earth  from  sun  =  400  times 
the  distance  of  moon  from  earth  ==  ^  =  25  times  the  cube 
of  the  perimeter  of  the  base. 

Side  of  base  :  height  ::  648  :  406,  &c.,  and  648*  ;  407% 
&c.  **  i    '  tV  distance  of  moon* 

Thus  cul>e  of  side  of  base  =  |  distance  of  moon  and  cube 
of  height  =  \  cube  of  side  of  base,  or  cubes  are  as  1    :  4. 
Cube  of  twice  side  of  base  =  (2  x  648)* 
=  ^  X  2^  =  f  =  2  distance  of  moon 

=  diameter  orbit  of  moon 
Cube  of  twice  height  =  (2  x  407  &c)» 
=  -iV*^2^  =  -j^  =  i  distance  of  moon 
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Cubes  are  as  ^  :  2  ::  1   :  4 
Cube  of  4  times  height  =  (4  x  407  &c.)^ 
=  -Jyx4'  =  |-J-  =  4  distance  of  moon 
=  2  diameter  orbit  of  moon. 
Thus  cube  of  4  times  height 
=  twice  cube  of  twice  side 
=  twice  diameter  orbit  of  moon 
=  twice  30  diameters  of  earth« 
If  30  radii  divided  the  circumference  of  earth  into  30 
equal  parts,  then  pyramid  would  =  15  of  these  parts,  and 
cube  of  side  of  base  =15  radii. 

The  inclined  side  of  pyramid  will  =  521  units,  and  52 1^ 
&C.  =  ^  circumference.     Thus  the  cube  of  the  inclined  side  of 
pyramid  of  Cheops  will  =  height  x  area  base  of  pyramid  of 
Cephrenes  =  ^  circmnference.     Cube  of  twice  inclined  side 
of  pyramid  of  Cheops  =  ^x2'=*^  =  10  circumference. 
Cube  of  twice  side  of  base  =  twice  distance  of  moon. 
Cube  of  perimeter  =      16  distance  of  moon 
2  =    128 

4  =  1024 

2  cubes  of  4  times  perimeter  of  base  =  2048  distance  of  moon 

and  2045  =  distance  of  Jupiter 
Side  of  base  -  height  =  648  -  406  =  242 
and  242',  &c  =  -J^  circumference 
(2  X  242,  Secy  =  ^  X  2»  =  f  =  1 
Cube  of  twice  difference  =  circumference. 
The  celestial  distances  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  in  terms  of  the  cir- 
cumference, which  means  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 
Twice  side  of  base=2  x  648  =  1296  units. 
Cylinder  having  height  =  diameter  of  base  =  1296  units, 
will  =     1296*  x -7854 

=         15  circumference. 
Inscribed  sphere        -     =         10  „ 

„        cone  -     =  5  „ 

Perimeter  of  base      -     =  4  x  648 
Cylinder  =15x2'         =       120  circumference. 
Sphere     =      a  =80  „ 

Cone        =      }j  =40 
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12  cylinders  =  120  x  12  =  1440  circumference^ 

=  distance  of  Mercury. 

Twice  perimeter  of  base      =8  x  648 

Cylinder    =  120  x  2«  =  960  circumference. 

Sphere       =           f       =  640            „ 

Cone          =           ^       =  320            „ 

4  cylinders     =  4  x  960   =  3840            „ 

=  distance  of  earth. 

Distances  in  terms  of  the  cube  of  side  of  base : 

Moon     -        -        -        =        4  cubes, 
Mercury  -        -         =     600     „ 

Earth  -  -  -  =  1600  „ 
Saturn  -  -  -  =15000  „ 
Belus      -        -        -         —90000     „ 

Distances  in  terms  of  the  cube  of  twice  side  of  base : 


Moon 

- 

- 

=         J  cube. 

Mercury 

- 

- 

=       75     „ 

Earth      - 

- 

- 

=     200     „ 

Saturn    - 

- 

•  - 

=   1875     „ 

Belus      - 

- 

• 

=  11250     „ 

Distance  of  the  earth  =  1600  cubes  of  side 

=    200  cubes  of  two  sides 
=      25  cubes  of  perimeter. 

Cylinder,  diameter  =  twice  perimeter  base 
=  960  circumference 

IJ  cylinder  =  distance  of  Mercury. 
4         „        =  „         Earth. 

75         „        =  „         Uranus. 

225         „        =  „         Belus. 

tJtt         w        =  »        Moon. 

For  distance  of  moon  =  yto  distance  of  Mercury 
=rbxli=rJT)  cylinder. 

So  the  distance  of  Belus  from  the  sun  will  =  225  x  100 
=  22,500  times  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth. 

Or  the  distance  of  Belus  =15*  cylinders  =  15*  x  100  times 
distance  of  the  moon. 
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Thus  4  cubes  of  side  of  base  =  distance  of  the  moon. 

4  cylinders,  diameter  =  2  perimeter  =  dbtance  of  the  earth. 

Or  1  cube  of  2  sides  =  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

1  cylinder,  diameter  4  perimeters  =  diameter  of  orbit 

of  the  earth. 

2  cubes  of  4  perimeters  =  distance  of  Jupiter. 

Pyramid  :  cube  of  side  of  base, 

::  ^  circumference  :  \  distance  of  the  moon, 
::  ^  circumference  :   ^  radii  of  the  earth, 
::  ^  circumference  :  15  „  „ 

::  arc  of  12  degrees  :  radius  of  the  earth. 

Cube  of  nde  of  base  =  648'=^  distance  of  the  moon. 

Cube  of  twice  side  =  1296'  =  2 

=  diameter  of  orbit  of  the  moon ; 
but  1296  =  6^ 
.'.  (6*)»=:6**  =  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

3*  =  243. 

Place  the  last  numeral  the  first  of  the  series,  and  243 
becomes  324 ;  then  324  doubled  and  cubed  =  648'  =  \  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  in  units. 

Again :  Transpose  the  first  and  last  numerals,  and  243 
becomes  342 ;  then  342  doubled  and  squared  =  684'  =  cir- 
comference  of  the  earth  in  stades. 

243  X  684*  =  3*  X  684*  =  circumfer.  of  the  earth  in  uniU. 

(2  X  648)'  =  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon  in  units, 
=  6"  =  (2  X  Sy^* 

ss  twice  3  to  the  power  of  4  times  3. 

Cube  of  twice  side  of  base  =  6"  =  1296'  =  diameter  of  the 
orbit  of  the  moon. 

Cube  of  perimeter  =  2'  x  6**. 

60  cubes  =  50x2'x6" 
=  400x6" 

=  400  times  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon, 
=  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

Cube  of  twice  side  =  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 
150  cubes  =  „         „         „         I^Iercury. 

150*  cubes  =:  „        „        „         Bclus. 
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Cylinder  having  height  =  diameter  of  base  =  1296  =  6* 
will        =15  circumference 
Sphere  =  10  „ 

Cone     =5  „ 

Sphere^  diameter  =  side  of  base  of  pyramid  =  648  will 
=a  ^  =  A  circumference  =  height  x  area  base  of  Cephrenes' 
pyramid. 

The  dimensions  of  Cheops'  pyramid  will  be^  side  of  base 
=  i  (6)^=1  (6)S  and  height  =  f  side  of  base. 

Or^  height  =  side  of  base  less  1  stade, 
=  J  (6)^-243  units, 
=  i(6)^-3\ 
3»  =  243 

(3  X  342)'  =  distance  of  the  moon ; 
(3  X  432)'  =  diameter  of  orbit  of  the  moon. 

2,  S,  4  are  Babylonian  numbers  derived  from  3'. 

3*  =  243 
read  backwards  =  342 
(3  X  342,  &c.)'  =  1028'  =  distance  of  the  moon. 

3'  =  243 
first  figure  placed  last  =  432 
(3  X  432)'  =  1296'  =  6»>  =  diameter  of  orbit  of  the  moon. 

3^  read  backwards,  tripled,  and  cubed  =  distance  of  the 
moon. 

3^  first  figure  being  placed  last,  tripled,  and  cubed  =  dia- 
meter of  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

3»  =  243 
(2  X  243)'  =  circumference  of  the  earth. 

3^  doubled  and  cubed  =  circumference  of  the  earth. 

In  English  measures  we  mnke  the  height  of  Cheops'  pyra- 
mid .....        468  feet 
and  side  of  base       -  .  -  -         749 
Davidson  makes  the  height                -  -         461 
and  side  of  base        ...             -         745. 

It  appears  that  Davidson  in  1763  took  the  height  of  this 
pyramid,  first,  by  measuring  the  steps  or  ranges  of  stone, 
and    subsequently    with   a  theodolite,   and    both   acoounts 
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agreed.  He  found  the  number  of  ranges  to  be  206^  and  the 
platform  on  the  top  composed  of  six  stones. 

Colonel  Coutelle  was  with  the  army  of  Napoleon  in  1801^ 
and  ofBcially  employed  with  M.  Le  PSre,  an  architect^  at  the 
pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

By  measuring  the  height  of  each  Btep,  and  including  the 
two  ruined  tiers  at  the  top,  they  made  the  whole  height  to 
the  platform  =  139*117  metres,  which  =456*4  feet  English. 

If  stade  =456*625  feet  English. 

The  trigonometrical  survey  agreed  with  this  measured 
height. 

This  will  make  the  height  to  the  platform  =  1|  stade,  and 
height  to  apex  =  10  plethrons  =  If  stade.  Side  of  base  =  16 
plethrons  =  2|  stades.  So  height  :  side  of  base  ::  10  I  16  ::  5 
:8. 

Height =f  side  of  base. 

So  we  shall  hare  10  plethrons  less  If  stade,  or  468-33 
feet  less  456-625  feet=ll'7  feet  for  the  completion  of  the 
pyramid  to  its  apex,  which,  according  to  Greaves,  in  1638, 
wanted  about  9  feet. 

Height  to  platform = If  stade. 

Height  to  apex  =f  side  of  base. 

Height  to  platform  of  the  teocalli  of  Cholula  =f  stade. 

Pyramid  of  Cheops  =^  circumference. 

Teocalli  of  Cholula  =  1  circumference. 

The  pyramid  of  Cheops  b  terraced,  and  has  a  platform  at 
the  top  like  the  Mexican  tcocallL 

The  estimate  of  the  teocalli  of  Cholula  has  since  been 
modified,  and  the  external  pyramid  made=-^  distance  of  the 
moon. 

Herodotus  says  that  all  the  stones  composing  the  pyramid 
of  Cheops  are  30  feet  long,  well  squared,  and  joined  with  the 
greatest  exactness,  rising  on  the  outside  by  a  gradual  ascent, 
which  some  call  stairs,  others  little  altars. 

No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  breadth  or  depth  of  these 
stones.  Now  if  we  take  30  feet  as  tlie  average  of  the 
greatest  perimeter  of  these  squared  stones,  these  30  feet  will 
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equal  14*05  feet  English,  which  will  allow  4  feet  for  the 
length  of  each  of  the  two  greatest  sides,  and  3  feet  for  each 
of  the  two  less  sides;  since  a  Babylonian  foot  equals  5*62 
incheSj  which  is  less  than  half  a  foot  English. 

Again,  if  30  feet  be  taken  for  Imlf  the  greatest  perimeter, 
or  for  the  length  of  the  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  largest 
stones,  this  will  allow  9  by  5  feet  English  for  these  two 
sides, 

Coutelle  says  the  stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  those 
of  the  second,  belonging  to  the  outer  covering,  rarely  exceed 
9  feet  in  length  and  6^  in  breadth.  The  height  of  the  steps 
do  not  decrease  regularly,  as  we  ascend  the  pyramid,  but 
steps  of  greater  height  are  sometimes  interposed  between 
steps  of  less  height ;  but,  he  adds^  the  same  level  and  the 
same  perfectly  horizontal  lines  appear  in  all  the  faces.  The 
height  of  the  steps  decreases  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ; 
the  greatest  height  being  4*628  feet,  and  the  least  1*686  feet. 
The  mean  width  of  the  steps  is  a  little  more  than  1  foot 
9  inches,  which  is  deduced  from  the  length  of  the  base,  and 
the  side  of  the  platform  at  the  top,  which  in  its  present  state 
is  32  feet  8  inches. 

Greaves  makes  the  side  of  the  platform  13*28  feet,  and 
says  it  is  not  covered  with  one  or  three  massy  stones,  but 
with  nine,  besides  two  that  arc  wanting  at  the  angles.  Pliny 
makes  the  breadth  at  the  top  to  be  25  feet.  Diodonis  makes 
it  but  9  feet. 

The  measurement  of  one  of  the  larger  stones  of  the 
pyramid  by  Coutelle  —  9  feet  by  B^  feet-  Herodotus  makes 
the  length  uf  one  of  these  stones  ^30  feet,  which  =  14  feet 
English.  If  that  represented  the  length  and  breadth,  and 
were  written  equal  to  9  +  5  or  9  hy  5  feet,  then  tlic  dimen- 
sions of  Herodotus  and  Coutelle  would  agree.  For  18  by 
12  feet  of  Herodotus  would  nearly  =9  by  6^  of  CouteUe's 
feet. 

The  number  of  steps  assigned  to  this  pyramid  by  different 
authorities  vary,  according  to  Greaves,  from  260  to  210; 
who  says,  that  which  by  experience  and  by  a  diligent  calcu- 
I.ition  I  and   two  others  found  is  this,  that  the  number  of 
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degrees  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  is  207,  though  one  of 
them  in  descending  reckoned  208. 

The  least  and  greatest  distances  of  the  sun  from  the  earth 
has  been  estimated  at  204  and  210  semi-diameters  of  the 
sun,  the  mean  of  which  =  207  semi-diameters. 

The  entrance  to  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  is  on  the  north 
Bide,  and  said  to  be  about  47^  feet  above  the  base,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  fifteenth  step,  reckoning  from  the  foundation ; 
1  plethron  =  46f  feet.  Greaves  says  the  entrance  has  ex- 
actly a  breadth  of  3^^^  English  feet. 

Entrance  about  47^  feet  above  the  base  =41  units 

(10x40-8,  &c)»=408»,  &c  =|- circumference 
(10  X  10  X  40-8,  &c)»  =  5^  =  600 
4^  cubes  of  100  times  height  =  2700  circumference 

=  distance  of  Venus 
60  cubes  „  =         „  Saturn 

(2  X  10  X  10  X  40-8,  &c.)«=600  x  2»=  4800  curcumference 
15  cubes  of  200  times  height  =  72000 

=  distance  of  Uranus 
45  cubes  „  =  „        Belus 

or  30  cubes  =  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus 
90  cubes  =  „  „  Belus 

9  cubes  of  100  times  height  =  diameter  of  the  orbit 

of  Venus. 

Height  to  entrance  =  40*8,  &c.  units 
Height  to  apex        =  407. 

K  height  to  entrance  =  ^  height  to  apex,  then  cube  of 
10  times  height  to  entrance  =  cube  of  height  to  apex  =  ^ 
distance  of  the  moon  =  -^  cube  of  side  of  base. 

Breadth  of  entrance  =  3*463  feet  =  2*993  =  3  units 
3*  =  243 

242,  &c.'   =  ^  circumference 
(2  X  242,  &c.)'  =  1 

or  (2  X  3*)'  =  „ 

cube  of  (2  X  3^)= circumference  in  units 

Q  3 
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Twice  breadth  =2x3=6  units 
6^=1296 
1296'=  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon 
(60'=6»«= 
or  cube  of  (2  x  3/  =  „  „  ,, 

and  cube  of  (2  x  3*)=  circumference  of  the  earth. 

Again^  3  units  x  243  =  3  stades 
3»=243 
2  X3»=2x  243=486 

684^=  circumference  in  stades 

or  3*  doubled^  transposed,  and  squared  =  684*  =  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  in  stades 

243  X  684'=  circumference  in  units 

or  3*  X  (3*  doubled,  transposed,  and  squared)  =  circumference 
in  units. 

Cube  of  6*  =  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  Moon 
150  cubes  of  6*=  „  „  Mercury 

400  cubes  of  6*  =  „  „  Earth 

150'  cubes  of  6*  =  „  „  Belus 

Sphere  diameter  of  6^  =  10  circumference. 
Writers  since  Greaves,  in  1638,  make  the  number  of  steps 
as  follow :  —  * 


1655. 

Thevenot      - 

-    208 

1692. 

Maillct 

-    208 

1711. 

Pere  Sicard  - 

-    220 

1743. 

Pococke 

-    212 

1763. 

Da-ridson 

-    206 

1799. 

Denon 

-    208 

The  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  is  inclined  more  than  14  feet 
from  the  perpendicular.  It  is  built  of  marble  and  granite, 
and  has  8  stories,  formed  by  arches,  supported  by  207  pil- 
lars, and  divided  by  cornices.  The  different  stated  heights 
are  from  150  to  187  feet 

Here  arc  associated  the  8  stories  of  the  tower  of  Babylon. 
The  207  pillars,  the  same  number  as  the  terraces  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  the  height  of  a  tcocalli  =  |  stade  =175  feet. 


c 
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This  tower  was  built  A.  d.  1174:  bo  these  associations  have 
only  been  preserved  by  repeated  copies,  like  the  minarets, 
which  are  only  imperfect  copies  of  the  circular  obelisk,  be- 
cause they  are  devoid  of  the  principle  by  which  the  obelisk 
is  constructed. 

The  number  1600,  which  represents  the  side  of  the  base 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  feet,  is  also  associated  with  the 
number  of  pillars  in  a  Ceylon  temple,  said  to  have  had  9 
stories — none  now  exist — but  1600  stone  pillars,  uiK)n  which 
the  building  was  erected,  remain.  They  form  a  perfect 
square,  each  side  about  200  feet,  containing  40  pillars; 
around  which  temple  are  immense  solid  domes,  having  alti- 
tudes equal  to  their  greatest  diameter.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  surmounted  by  spiral  cones,  that,  in  some  mea- 
sure, relieve  the  vastness  and  massivcncss  of  their  gigantic 
proportions.  Like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  their  simplicity 
and  solidity  of  construction  have  defied  the  ravages  of 
time. 

The  solid  content  of  the  largest  of  them  has  been  esti- 
mated to  exceed  450,000  cubic  yards.  Its  greatest  diameter 
and  altitude  are  equal,  and  measure  270  feet. 

From  this  description  these  large  domes  seem  to  corre- 
spond with  the  solid  generated  by  the  hyperbolic  reciprocal 
curve  of  contrary  flexure,  which  has  an  altitude  equal  the 
diameter  of  the  base ;  and  the  dome  terminates  in  a  spiral 
curve  of  contrary  flexure  to  the  body  of  the  dome. 

\        1  stade  =  281  feet. 

Side  of  square  =  200  feet  =173  units 
175',  &c  =  3^  distance  of  moon 
=  ^  cube  of  Cephrenes 
(10  X  175,  &c.)»  =  J^^  =  20 

20  cubes  of  10  times  side  =400  times  distance  of  the  moon 

=  distance  of  the  earth 
(2  X  10  X  175,  &cy  =  20  X  2'=  1600 

Cube  of  20  times  side  or  of  5  times  perimeter 
=  1600  times  distance  of  the  moon 
=  twice  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth 

Q  4 
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10  cubes  of  10  times  side  =  200  distance  of  the  moon. 
20  cubes  =  400  „  „ 

=  distance  of  the  earth. 


Vyie^i  Measurements  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 

Feet 

Former  base  .  -  -  -  764 

Present  base  -  -  -  -  746 

Present  perpendicular  height  -  -  450*9 

Present  height  inclined  -  -  568*3 

Former  height  inclined  -  -  611 

Perpendicular  height  by  casing  stones  -  480-9 

Haying  calculated  the  terraced  pyramid  of  Cheops  =  -^ 
circumference^  a  plain  pyramid  haying  the  sides  cased,  and 
side  of  base  and  height  =  the  former  base  and  height  by 
Vyse's  measurement  will  =  -^  distance  of  moon. 

Former  base  =  764  feet  =  660  units 
Former  height  =480-9       =416     „ 

Then  height  x  area  base 

=  413,  &C.  X  662«  =  \  distance  of  moon 
Pyramid  =^    „ 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  in  its  present 
state  may  be  regarded  as  a  teocalli  or  terraced  pyramid  haying 
the  content  =  \  circumference  of  the  earth. 

But  if  the  terraced  pyramid  were  completely  cased  on  all 
sides,  the  plain  pyramid  would  =  -^  distance  of  the  moon. 

Vyse's  former  base  =  764  feet 
former  height  =  480-9 

present  base  =  746 

present  height  =450-9 

.-.  former  base   :  present  base 

::  former  height   :  height  to  apex  of  present  pyramid 
or  764   :  746  ::  480-9    :  469-6  feet 
469-6  feet  =  406  units 
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According  to  our  calculation 

height  to  apex  =  406  units 
side  of  base    =  648    „ 

So  that  the  completely  cased  pyramid  would  be  similar  to 
the  terraced  pyramid  if  completed  to  the  apex. 

Height  of  each  pyramid  will  =    ^  side  of  base. 
Cube  of  height  =  414'  =    f  circumference 
Cube  of  2  =  5 

Cube  of  4  =  40 

Cube  of  4  times  height 

=  40  times  circumference 

Cube  of  side  of  base  =  662'  =  -^  distance  of  the  moon 
Cube  of  side  of  base 

of  terraced  pyramid  =    ^  „ 

Cubes  will  be  as  ^  :  ^  ::  32   :  30 
Former  inclined  side  =  611  feet 

=  528  units 
528'  =  -^  distance  of  the  moon 
(5  X  528)'  =  ^  X  5'  =  Vy^  =  20 
20  cubes  of  5  times  inclined  side 

=  400  times  distance  of  the  moon 
=  distance  of  the  earth 
(10  X  528)'=  Afg^  =  ^^  distance  of  the  moon 

5  cubes  of  10  times  inclined  side 

=  800  times  the  distance  of  the  moon 
=  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth 

Area  of  base  of  cased  pyramid  =  662^  units 
„  terraced         „       =  648*     „ 

Vyse  makes  the  area  of  the 

A.  R.     p. 

former  base  =  13  1      22 

present  base  =  12  3        3 
Terraced  pyramid  height  =  405  units 

side  of  base  =  648     „ 

Cased  pyramid  height  =414     ,» 

side  of  base  =  662     ^, 
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In  both  pyramids^  height  =  f  side  of  base. 
Their  contents  are  as  ^  circumference  :  ^  distance  of 
moon. 

9^55 
18 

18  :   19-1 


^  circumference  :  — nr  circumference 


Greaves^  in  describing  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
says,  this  gallery  or  corridor,  or  whatever  else  I  may  call  it, 
is  built  of  white  and  polished  marble,  which  is  very  evenly 
cut  in  spacious  squares  or  tables.  Of  such  materials  as  is 
the  pavement,  such  is  the  roof,  and  such  are  the  side  walls  that 
flank  it;  the  knitting  of  the  joints  is  so  close,  that  they  are 
scarcely  discernible  to  a  curious  eye ;  and  that  which  adds 
grace  to  the  whole  structure,  though  it  makes  the  passage 
the  more  slippery  and  difficult,  is  the  acclivity  and  rising  to 
the  ascent.  The  height  of  this  gallery  is  26  feet,  the  breadth 
is  6^^y^  feet ;  of  which  3  ^^^  feet  are  to  be  allowed  for  the 
way  in  the  midst,  which  is  set  and  bounded  on  both  sides 
with  two  banks  (like  benches)  of  sleek  and  polished  stone ; 
each  of  these  hath  I3V5V  ^^^^  ^°  breadth,  and  as  much  in 
depth. 

Breadth  of  gallery =6'87  feet  =5-94  units 

if =6 

The  way  in  the  middle  ==  f  breadth  of  gallery  =  ^6  =  3 
units, 
3»=243, 
243  transposed,  doubled  and  squared,  =684^, 

243  X  684^= circumference  of  earth. 

Thus  3^  X  (3^  transposed,  doubled  and  squared)  =  circum- 
ference. 

Or  (2x3*)»=(2x243)^ 

and  (2  x  242,  &c.)^= circumference. 

So  2^  X  3^*= circumference  nearly. 

Breadth  of  gallery  =6  units. 
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Breadth  to  the  power  of  4  times  3=(6*)»=6»« 
= diameter  of  the  orbit  of  moon, 
or  (2  X  3)**=  twice  dbtance  of  moon. 

Height  of  gallery =26  feet =22*41  units, 

(10x22-4,  &c.)'=224^  &c.=V^  circumference 
(10  X  10  X  22-4,  &c.)'=-»^^=  100. 

Cube  of  100  times  height 

=  100  times  circumference. 

Sphere  diameter  6^=10  circumference. 

This  gallery  is  of  the  hyperbolic  order.  See  jffy.  42,  hyper- 
bolic areas. 

Greaves,  describing  what  is  now  commonly  called  the 
King's  Chamber,  containing  a  granite  sarcophagus,  says  the 
length  of  this  chamber  on  the  south  side,  most  accurately 
taken  at  the  joint  where  the  first  and  second  row  of  stones 
meet,  is  34^\^  English  feet  The  breadth  of  the  west 
side,  at  the  joint  or  line  where  the  first  and  second  row  of 
stones  meet,  is  17^yyV  feet     The  height  is  19j^  feet 

**  These  proportions  of  the  chamber,  and  those  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  hollow  part  of  the  tomb,  were  taken  by 
me  with  as  much  exactness  as  it  was  possible  to  do ;  which  I 
did  80  much  the  more  diligently,  as  judging  this  to  be  the 
fittest  place  for  fixing  the  measures  for  posterity ;  a  thing 
which  hath  been  much  desired  by  learned  men,  but  the 
manner  how  it  might  be  exactly  done  hath  been  thought  of 
by  none." 


Chamber, 

Length    34-38  feet  =29-72  units. 

Breadth  17-19    „    =14-86 

Height    19-5      „    =16-85 

(10  X  29-6,  &c.y  =  296\  &c.  =  ,  ?.,»..  distance  of  moon 

(5xiOx29-6,&c.)^=-^i-^^x5=»=^;;;;;;=3 

(.5  X  5  X  10  X  29-6,  &c.  )'  =  3  x  5^  =  375 
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10  cubes  of  250  times  length =3750  distance  of  Moon 

= distance  of  Saturn 
20  cubes  ,,  =  Uranus 

60  cubes  „  =Belus. 

Breadth =14-86  units. 

(10  X  14-8,  &c.)»= 148»,  &C. =yAo  distance  of  moon 
(10  X  10  X  14-8,  &c)»=f^=3 

Height=  16-85  units, 

(10  X  16-5,  &c.)*=165*,  &c.=-j-J-5^  circumference 

(10  X  10  X  16-5,  &c)»=  -V^  =40 

(2  X  10  X  10  X  16-5,  &c.)'=40  x  2»=320 

12  cubes  of  200  times  height = 320  x  12  =3840  circum* 
ference= distance  of  Earth. 

Cube  of  100  times  breadth =3  distance  of  Moon. 
Pyramid = -J-  cube = distance  of  Moon. 
50  cubes  =  150  distance  of  Moon. 
= distance  of  Mercury. 

Content=29-6,  &c.  x  14-8,  &a  x  16-5,  &c=729a, 

4  times  content =4  x  7290=29160, 

and  distance  of  Belu8=about  29160* 

=the  cube  of  4  times  content  of  chamber 

=  the  cube  of  Babylon 

=the  cube  of  120  stades. 

In  the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,"  the 

Height  of  this  chamber    =19*214  feet 
Length  on  south  side       =34*348 
Width  on  west  side  =  17*056 

Cube  of  4  times  content  I  cube  of  5  times  content ::  4'  :  5' 
::  64  :  125  ::  1  :  2  nearly. 

Thus  cube  of  4  times  content 

= distance  of  Belu8=cube  of  Babylon ; 
cube  of  5  times  content 

= twice  distance  of  Belus= twice  cube  of  Babylon 
= distance  of  Ninus=cube  of  Nineveh. 
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Length  +  breadth + height 

=  29-6,  &c.  + 14-8,  &c.  4- 16-5,  &c  =  61  units 
(600x  61)'= 36600«= diameter  of  orbit  of  Belus, 
cube  of  600  times  (sum  of  2  sides + height) 
=36600»= diameter  of  orbit  of  Belus 
= distance  of  Ninus 
=cube  of  Nineveh. 
There  is  a  very  small  temple  at  Phila;,  by  some  supposed 
to  be  Grecian.     There  is  only  a  single  chamber  in  it,  about 
11^  feet  long  by  8  wide,  with  a  doorway  at  each  end^  opi>o8ite 
to  one  another. 

11-5  by    8  feet 
=  10      by    7  units. 
I0-2«  =12  seconds. 
7-l»=    4      „ 
Cubes  of  the  sides  are  as  1  :  3. 
Hamilton  found  at  Gau  Kcbir,  at  the  furthest  extremity  of 
the  temple,  a  monolith  chamber  of  the  same  character.     It 
had  a  pyramidal  top,  and  measured  12  feet  in  height  and  9  in 
width  at  the  base.    Within  were  sculptured  hawks  and  foxes, 
with  priests  presenting  offerings  to  them,  and  the  same  orna- 
ments on  the  doorway  as  arc  seen  on  the  entrances  of  the 
great  temples. 

12  feet  =  10-3  units, 
9    „    =    7-7     „ 
If  the  base  be  a  square,  content  will  =  7*7' x  10*3  =  610 
units,  and  610'  =  twice  circumference. 
7  seconds  =  613-9  units, 
1''     „      =    87-7     „      =101-4  feet  English, 
r''    „      =      1-461,,      =     1-69 
5'"  =  5x1-69  =     8-45 

12  cubits  =     8-43         „ 

113689008        units  =  circumference  =  360  degrees. 
315802  „  =      1  degree. 

5263  „  =1  minute. 

87*7        „  =1  second 

1-461    „  =      r" 


I 
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Denon  found  granite  monoliths  of  small  dimensions  at 
Pliilas,  both  of  them  in  the  great  temple,  and  placed  respec- 
tively at  the  extremity  of  the  two  adjoining  sanctuaries. 
The  dimensions  of  one  of  them  are  6  feet  9  inches  in  height, 
2  feet  8  inches  in  width,  and  2  feet  5  inches  deep,  French 
measure. 

Not  knowing  the  exact  proportion  between  the  French  and 
Englbh  foot,  but  taking  the  French  to  exceed  the  English 
by  ^  part. 

Dimensions  in  English  feet : — 

=6-75         2-66  2-41 

=  5-84         2-33  2-1  units 

^=   -29         Jil  -1 

=  603         2^         2¥. 
Content=6-13  x  2-44  x  2-2  =  33, 
and  about  33*2^= diameter  of  the  orbit  of  Belus 
= distance  of  Ninus. 
30-7»,  &c =29160  unite=120  stades, 

sside  of  Babylon. 
33'2>,  &c= 36450  unit8=I50  stades, 

=8ide  of  Nineveh. 
Thus  content  raised  to  the  power  of  3  times  3 

=cube  of  Nineveh 
= distance  of  Ninus. 

Three  winged  globes,  one  above  another,  decorate  the 
architrave  of  the  doorway.  The  frieze  and  cornice  are  orna- 
mented with  a  series  of  serpents  erect.  The  holes  in  which 
the  hinges  of  the  door  were  fastened  are  still  visible. 

The  winged  globe,  flanked  on  each  side  by  the  erect  serpent, 
usually  ornaments  the  frieze  of  the  doorway  of  an  Egyptian 
temple.  The  cube  of  the  dimensions  of  these  temples  denote 
celestial  distances. 

Hence  the  winged  globe  denotes  the  third  power. 

Three  winged  globes  denote  three  times  the  third,  or  the 
ninth  power. 

"  From  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  this  chamber  (of  Cheops) 
are  six  ranges  of  stone,  all  of  which  being  respectively  sized  to 
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an  equal  height,  very  gracefully  in  one  and  the  same  altitude 
run  round  the  room.  The  stones  which  cover  this  place  are 
of  a  strange  and  stupendous  length,  like  so  many  huge  beams 
lying  flat  and  traversing  the  room,  and  withal  supporting  that 
infinite  mass  and  weight  of  the  pyramid  above.  Of  these 
there  are  nine,  which  cover  the  roof;  two  of  them  are  less  by 
half  in  breadth  than  the  rest ;  the  one  at  the  east,  the  other 
at  the  west." 

** Within  this  glorious  room,"  says  Greaves,  "as  within 
some  consecrated  oratory,  stands  the  monument  of  Cheops  or 
Chemmis,  of  one  piece  of  marble,  hollow  within  and  uncovered 
at  the  top,  and  sounding  like  a  bell.  This  tomb  is  cut  smooth 
and  phun,  without  any  sculpture  or  engraying.  The  exterior 
superficies  of  it  contains  in  length  7  feet  3^  inches ;  in  depth 
it  is  3  feet  3^  inches,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  The  hollow 
part  within  is  in  length,  on  the  west  side,  6^^^  feet.  In 
breadth,  at  the  north  end,  2^V^  feet  The  depth  is  2^^*^^ 
feet" 

Sarcophagus  outside : — 

length  7  ft.  3^  in*  =  6*3  units 
depth    3  ft  3|  in.  =  2-863 
breadth  =  2-863 

Sum         =  12-026  units 
Content  =  51'53  units 

(10x51-4)»=5143=-J-  distance  of  the  Moon 
(2x10x51-4)3=     -J=l       „ 
Cube  of  20  times  content  =  „  „ 

150  cubes  „  =         „  „         Mercury 

150'  cubes  „  =         „  „         Belus 

depth  =  breadth  =  2-863  units 
10x2-86  =  28-6 
Distance  of  Neptune  =  28-6^ 
or  10  times  breadth  to  the  power  of  3  times  3  =  distance 
of  Neptune. 

Length  =  6*3  units 
(100  X  6-32y  =  632*»     =  %^  distance  of  the  Moon 
(3  X  100  X  6-32)3=  ^•»  X  33  =  60 
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5  cubes  of  300  times  length 

=  300  times  distance  of  the  Moon 
=  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury. 

6-4S  &a  =  41,  &C. 
i(6-4,  &c.)*  =  20-5,  &c 

and  20*5^  &c.  =  distance  of  Mars 
(^6-4,  &c)»y=20-5S  &a  = 
^  square  of  length  to  the  power  of  3  times  3  =  distance 
of  Mars. 

Depth  =  2-863  units 
2-87»  =  23-5,  &c. 

and  23'5S  &c.  =  distance  of  Jupiter 
(2-87»y=2-87«^=2-87»^3'<»=23'5S&c 

Depth  to  the  power  of  3  times  3  =  23*5^,  &c.  =  distance 
of  Jupiter. 

Sum  of  length,  depth,  and  breadth  =  12*026  units 

(^  12y2=6^2  =  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  Moon. 

Depth  X  breadth  =2-86  x  2-86  =  8-17,  &c. 
100x8-17  =  817 
and  8 16'= -J-  distance  of  the  Moon 

Sarcophagus  inside :  — 

length    6-488  feet  =  561  units 
breadth  2-218  feet  =  1-917 
depth     2-86    feet  =  2-473 
content  =26*595  units 
(10  X  26-7)=»=267»=:i^  dbtance  of  Moon 
(2xlOx26-7y=:i^x23=^e. 

(10  X  2  X  10  X  26-7)»=iS^=  140 
2  cubes  of  200  times  content  =  280  distance  of  Moon 

=         distance  of  Venus 

Length  +  breadth  +  depth=6-61  + 1-917  +  2-473  =  10  units 
length  =  5-61 
(100  X  5-65,  &c.)3=5653,  &c.=^  distance  of  Moon 
breadth  =  1917 
10x1-917  =  19-17 

and  19^=  distance  of  Venus 
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100xl-917=191-7 
and  189',  &c.  =  ^  circumference, 
depth  =  2-473 

100x2-473=  247-3 
and  247',  &a  =  -^^  circumference. 

Cube  of  10  times  external  content  :  cube  of  10  times  in- 
ternal content::^  :  ^^  distance  of  Moon  ::  400  :  56  ::  50 
:7. 

Depth  =  2-473  units 

2-48',  &c.  =  15-35 
2x(2-48,  &c-)'=30-7 

and  30-7^  =  distance  of  Belus 
(2x(2-48,  &c.)'/  =  30-7^ 
Twice  cube  of  depth  to  the  power  of  3  times  3  =  30-7*  =* 
distance  of  Belus. 

The  measurements  of  the  sarcophagus  made  by  Grca\e8 
diflfer  from  those  lately  made  by  Vyse,  The  latter  makes 
the  external 

length    7  ft.  6^  in.  =  6*5 1  units 
breadth  3  fit.  3  in.     =2-81      „ 
height    3  ft.  5  in.     =  2-95     „ 
Internal 

length    6  ft.    6  in.     =  5*62  units 
breadth  2  ft.    2^-  in.  =  1-908    „ 
depth     2  ft.  loi  in,  =  2-48      „ 
external  length  =  6-51 

3x6-51  =  19-53 
distance  of  earth  =  19•5^  &c. 
^  times  length  to  the  power  of  3  times  3  =  distance  of 
earth. 

External  content  =6-51  x  2-81  x  2-95  =  53-96 

-J-= 26-98 
distance  of  Uranus  =26-9^,  &c. 
Half  content  to  the  power  of  3  times  3  =  distance  of 
Uranus. 
Davison  has  since  discovered  a  chamber  immediately  over 
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the  king's  chamber,  which  is  now  called  Davison's  chamber. 
It  is  reached  by  mounting,  with  the  help  of  a  ladder,  to  a 
hole  at  the  top  of  the  upper  part  of  the  high  ascending 
gallery.  The  stones  which  form  the  ceiling  of  the  king's 
chamber  form  also  the  floor  of  the  upper  chamber,  but  the 
room  is  four  feet  longer  than  that  below. 

More  recently  Caviglia  has  discovered  a  large  chamber 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  under  the  centre  of  the  pyramid.  The 
dimensions  are  not  minutely  given.  The  chamber  is  stated 
to  be  about  66  feet  by  27,  with  a  flat  root  and  very  irregular 
floor. 

27  feet  =23-34  units 
66  feet  =57-        „ 
23 *5^  &c.  =  distance  of  Jupiter 

•i-57  =  28-65 
and  28*6^=  distance  of  Neptune. 

Wilkinson  observes,  no  doubt  it  was  by  the  causeways 
that  stories  were  carried  on  sledges  to  the  pjrramids ;  that 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  5  stades 
long,  10  orgyes  broad,  8  orgyes  high,  of  polished  stones, 
adorned  with  figures  of  animals  (hieroglyphics),  and  it 
took  no  less  than  ten  years  to  complete  it.  Though  the 
size  of  the  stade  is  uncertain,  we  may  take  an  average  of 
610  feet,  which  will  require  this  causeway  to  have  been 
3050  feet  in  length  (a  measurement  agreeing  very  well 
with  the  1000  yards  of  Pococke,  though  we  can  now  no 
longer  trace  it  for  more  than  1424  feet,  the  rest  being  buried 
by  the  alluvial  deposite  of  the  inundation).  Its  present 
breadth  is  only  32  feet,  the  outer  faces  having  fallen ;  b^ 
the  height,  85„  exceeds  that  given  by  Herodotus,  and  it  is 
evident,  from  the  actual  height  of  the  hill,  from  80  to  85 
feet,  to  whose  surface  the  causeway  actually  reached,  and 
from  his  allowing  100  feet  from  the  plain  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  that  the  expression  8  orgyes  (48  feet)  is  an  oversight 
either  of  the  historian  or  his  copyist. 

It  was  repaired  by  the  caliphs  and  Memlook  kings,  who 
made  use  of  the    same    causeway  to  carry   back   to  the 
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''  Arabian  shore  "  those  blocks  that  had  before  cost  so  much 
time  and  labour  to  transport  from  the  mountiiins;  and 
several  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  capital  were  constructed 
with  the  stones  of  this  quarried  pyramid. 

The  length  of  the  causeway  of  Herodotus 

=   5  stadcs  =  1405  feet 
The  breadth     =10  orgj'cs  =     28-1 
The  height       =   8      „      =     22-48 

The  length  of  the  causeway  of  Wilkinson 
=  1424  feet 

Breadth  =     32    „ 

Height  =     85    „  or  30  orgyes. 

The  causeway,  which  formed  the  wonderful  approach  to 
the  pyramidal  temples^  was  5  stades  in  length  (the  line  of 
measure  so  frequently  associated  with  the  sacred  structures 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world). 

As  5  stades  is  so  frequently  mentioned,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  give  an  instance  of  a  granite  structure  of  nearly  that 
length. 

Waterloo  bridge,  over  the  Thames,  has  nine  arches,  is 
built  entirely  of  granite,  and  is  12>^0  feet  in  length.  The 
breadth  of  the  carriage  road  or  causeway  is  28  feet.  The 
parapet,  or  foot  walk  on  each  side  of  the  carriage  road,  is 
7  feet  in  breadth. 

5  stades  =1215  units 
•  J-=   607-5 

60  P= cube  of  Ceplircnos  =  l  distance  of  Mnon 
1202»  „  =H 

6 10' =2  circumference 
1220^=16 

5  stades   =1215  units 

1424  feet  =  1231 

123*,  &c.  =  -^^j7  oircumfcrcnce 

(10  X  123,  &c.)3=-La.0ii=jL0jLi 

(6  X  10  X  123,  &r.)'=-LS'^  x  6-^=3fiOO 
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10  cubes  of  6  times  length =36000  circumference 

=  distance  of  Saturn 
20  cubes  „  =  „  Uranus 

60  cubes  „  =         „         Belus. 

Should  the  length  have   equalled  originally  1296  units 
=5^  stades. 

Then  cube  of  length  =1296»=6>« 

= diameter  of  orbit  of  Moon. 
Sphere,  diameter  1296=10  circumference. 

1  stade=243  units 

.and  242',  &c.=^  circumference 

(2x242,&c.)»=l 

<4x242,&a)3=8 
5  stades=?1215  units 
5  stades +  5  unit8=1220  units. 

Cube  of  (5  stades +  5  units)  =1220« 

;=     16  circumference. 
Cube  of  5  times  (5  stades +  5  units) 

=  16x5*= 2000  circumference 
Sx5x{5  stades -f  5  unit8)= 2000 x  3» 

=64000  circumference 

4  cubes  of  15  times  (5  stades -h  5  units) 

=  216000  circumference = distance  of  Belus 

2  X  3  X  5  X  (5  stades -h  5  units) =54000  x  2« 

=432000  circumference = diameter  of  orbit  of  Belus. 

vCube  of  30  times  (5  stades +  5  units) 

= diameter  of  orbit  of  Belus 
= distance  of  Ninus. 

According  to  Ctesias,  the  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  at 
Babylon  was  5  stades  in  length.  Strabo  says  the  Euphrates 
at  Babylon  was  a  stade  in  breadth. 

It  is  stated  in  the  '^Athenseum  "  that  the  blocks  of  which 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops  is  composed  are  roughly  squared,  but 
built  in  regular  courses,  varying  from  2  feet  2  inches  to 
4  feet   10  inches  in  thickness,   the  joints  being  properly 
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broken  throughout.  The  etone  used  for  casing  the  exterior, 
aud  for  the  lining  of  the  chambers  and  passages,  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Gebel  Mokattam,  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile ;  it  is  a  compact  limestone,  called  by  geo- 
logists swine-stone,  or  stink-atone,  from  emitting,  when 
Btruck,  a  fetid  odour,  whereas  the  rocks  on  the  Libyan  side 
of  the  valley,  where  the  pyramids  stand,  are  of  a  loose  granu- 
lated texture,  abounding  with  marine  fossils,  and,  conse- 
quently, unfit  for  fine  work,  and  liable  to  decay.  The  mortar 
used  for  the  casing  and  for  lining  the  passaged  was  composed 
entirely  of  lime;  but  that  in  the  body  of  the  pyramid  waa 
compounded  of  ground  red  brick,  gravel,  Nile-earth,  and 
crushed  gmnite,  or  of  calcareous  stone  and  lime,  and  in  some 
places  a  grout,  or  liquid  mortar,  of  desert  sand  and  gravel 
only  has  been  used.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  that  the 
joints  of  the  casing-stones,  which  were  discovered  at  the  base 
of  the  northern  front,  aa  also  in  the  passages,  are  so  fine  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceptible.  The  casing-stones,  roughly  cut 
out  to  the  required  angle,  were  built  in  horizontal  layers, 
corresponding  with  the  courses  of  the  pyramid  itself,  and 
afterwards  finished,  as  to  their  outer  surface,  according  to 
the  usual  practice  of  the  ancients.  In  order  to  insure  the 
atsibility  of  the  superstructure,  the  rock  was  levelled  to  a  flat 
bed,  and  part  of  the  rock  was  stopped  up  in  horizontal  btdsi 
agreeing  in  thickness  with  the  courses  of  the  artificial  work* 

The  plain  on  which  the  pyramids  at  Glzeh  stand  is  a  dry, 
barren,  irregular  surface.  According  to  Jomard  the  ele- 
ratjon  of  the  base  of  the  foundation  stone,  let  into  the 
»oli«l  rock,  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
Id  140  feet  above  the  superior  cubit  of  the  Nilometer  at 
Rouda;  nearly  130  feet  above  the  valley,  and  the  mean  ele- 
vation of  the  floods  (tVom  the  year  1798  to  1801);  and 
nearly  164  above  the  mean  level  of  the  low  state  of  the 
Nile  for  the  same  period. 

140-5  feet  English  =  ^  stade  =  300  feet  of  Herodotus, 
who  states  that  the  pyramids  of  Cheoiiis  and  Cephrenes  are 
of  equal  height,  and  stand  on  the  same  hilU  which  is  about 
100  feet  high. 
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On  this  platform  of  rock  stand  the  massive  pyramids,  — 
monuments  of  the  skill  of  man  and  the  antiquity  of  science, — 
temples  of  a  remote  epoch,  where  man  adored  the  visible 
symbol  of,  nature's  universal  law,  and  through  that  the  invi- 
sible God  of  creation. 

Here  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  indicates  the  ^  circumference 
of  the  earth,  and  the  -^  diameter  pf  the  earth's  orbit.  Its 
towering  summit  may  be  supposed  to  reach  the  heavens,  and 
the  pyramid  itself  to  represent  the  law  of  the  time  of  a  body 
gravitating  from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 

The  solid  hyperbolic  temple  —  the  Shoemadoo  at  Pegu  — 
represents  the  law  of  velocity  corresponding  to  this  law  of 
the  time. 

These  two  symbols  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  that  pervade 
the  universe  resemble  the  close  alliance  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
■> —  husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  —  the  two  ancient 
deities  said  to  comprehend  all  nature.  On  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  were  inscribed  these  words :  —  '^  I  am  all  that  has 
been,  that  shall  be,  and  none  among  mortals  has  raised  my 
veil." 

The  Brahmins  say  the  gods  are  merely  the  reflecting 
mirrors  of  the  divine  powers,  and  finally  of  God  himself. 

The  pyramid  may  be  supposed  to  reach  the  heavens.  So 
it  was  by  building  pyramids  that  the  giants  of  old  were  said, 
figuratively,  to  have  scaled  the  heavens. 

L'Abb6  de  Binos  (1777),  in  his  letters  addressed  to  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth  of  France,  mentions  that  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
kings ;  that  they  are  called  by  others  the  mountains  of  Pha- 
raoh; that  the  poets  have  described  them  as  rocks  heaped 
one  upon  the  other  by  the  Titans,  in  order  to  scale  Olympus. 

The  Abb6  ascended  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  found  the  top 
of  it  about  twelve  feet  square ;  and  upon  it  he  observed  six 
large  stones,  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  L,  which  he  was  told 
signified  a  hieroglyphic. 

The  pyramids  may  be  regarded  as  scientific  and  religious 
monuments.  The  great  pyramid  of  Cheops  may  have  been 
both  a  temple  and  fortress,  like  the  teocalli  of  Mexitli,  or,  like 
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the  groat  teocalli  of  Teotihuacan^  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  before 
which  the  glorious  orb  of  day  may  have  been  worshipped  as 
an  emblem  of  God,  when  be  rose  above  the  eastern  range  of 
hills  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  then  passing  to  the 
west  till  he  set  beyond  the  Lil»yan  desert^  a  region  of  deso- 
lation and  aridity,  extending  from  the  pyramids,  through  the 
Sahara,  to  the  "Sea  of  Darkneas," — the  distant  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

De  Sacy  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  word 
pyramid,  not  in  the  Greek  language,  but  in  the  primitive 
Egyptian  language.  Tht*  radical  term  signifies  something 
sacred,  the  approach  to  which  is  forbidden  to  the  vulgar. 

The  worship  of  the  planets,  says  Jablonski,  fonned  a  re- 
markabic  feature  in  the  early  religion  of  Egypt,  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time  it  fell  into  desuetude. 

The  Burmese  hyperbulic  temples,  like  the  Egyptian  and 
Mexican  pyramidal  temples,  were  most  probably  originally 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  Persian  poet,  Firdau^i,  represents  them  as  "  pure  in 
faitli,  who,  while  worshipping  one  supreme  God,  contemplate 
in  sacred  Hame  the  symbol  of  divine  light,"'  The  fire*  worship- 
pers abhorred  alike  the  use  of  images  and  the  worship  of 
temples ;  they  regarded  fire  as  the  symbol  of  God. 

The  Saba3an3  regarded  the  pyramidal  and  hyperbolic  tem- 
ples and  the  obelisk  as  the  symbols  of  divinity. 

Thus,  a  simple  quadrilateral  monument,  without  a  cypher, 
has  transmitted  to  the  present  age  a  proof  of  the  scientific 
acquirements  of  an  epoch  that  long  preceded  the  earliest 
dawn  of  European  civilisation.  The  pyramidal,  like  the 
obelibcal  records  of  science,  monuments  combining  the  phy* 
eical  and  intellectual  power  of  man,  have  endured  ages  after 
all  traditional  and  written  records  have  perished. 

The  laws  formed  by  the  Creator  for  the  government  of 
the  celestial  bodies  had  become,  by  the  uniformity  of  their 
action,  known  to  man,  after  a  lengthened  series  of  astrono- 
mical observations.  These  laws,  when  symbolised  in  geome- 
tiiial  forms,  became  objects  of  reverence,  and  the  in  viable 
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Creator  was  worshipped  through  the  visible  type  of  hie 
laws. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  and  mode  of  worship 
of  the  ancient  Sabfeans.  Yet^  however  remote  the  period  of 
its  origin  might  have  been,  and  however  generally  it  might 
have  been  adopted  at  an  early  epoch,  at  the  present  time  it 
embraces  very  few  votaries  in  comparison  with  those  it 
formerly  numbered. 

The  obelisk  and  pyramid  are  symbolical  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  heavens.  Religion  taught  the  people  to  kneel 
before  these  sublime  monuments^  —  to  look  with  reverential 
awe  on  heaven's  law»  and  worship  heaven's  God, 

The  Egyptians  of  a  later  period  also  believed  in  the  unity 
of  the  Deity ;  but  wheo  they  spoke  of  his  attributes  they 
personified  them  separately^  and,  in  process  of  time,  fell  into 
the  natural  course  of  id{)latry.  They  mingled  truth  with 
error,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  truth  was  obecured  and 
error  prevailed. 

The  Egyptians  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
They  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the  souls 
of  the  wicked,  through  various  animals,  for  a  period  of  3000 
years,  or  **  the  circle  of  necessity,**  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the 
flesh :  whereas  the  souls  of  the  just  were  absorbed  into  the 
Deity ;  tliey  became  part  of  Osiris,  and  their  mummies  were 
invested  with  the  emblems  of  the  gods,  to  signify  that  their 
soul  had  become  a  part  of  the  divine  essence. 

Champollion  Figeac  thus  expresses  his  views  of  the 
Egyptian  theocracy :  —  "  A  theocracy,  or  a  government  of 
priests,  was  the  first  known  to  the  Egyptians;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  give  this  word  priests  the  acceptation  that  it 
bore  in  remote  times,  when  the  ministers  of  religion  were 
also  the  ministers  of  science  and  knowledge ;  so  that  they 
united  in  their  own  persona  two  of  the  noblest  missions  with 
which  man  can  be  invested,  —  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  cultivation  of  intelligence," 

**  This  theocracy  was  necessarily  despotic.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  regard  to  despotism  (we  add  tliese  reflcetions  to 
reassure  our  readers,  too  ready  to  take  alarm  at  the  social 
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canditlon  of  the  early  Egyptians),  there  are  bo  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  despotism,  that  the  Egyptians  had  to  accept 
one  of  them,  as  an  unavoidable  condition.  In  fact,  there  ia 
in  a  theocratic  government  the  chance  of  religious  despotism ; 
in  an  aristocracy,  or  oligarchy,  the  chance  of  a  feudal  des- 
potism ;  in  a  republic,  the  chance  of  a  democratic  despotism 
—  everywhere  a  chance  of  oppression.  The  relative  good 
will  be  where  these  several  chances  are  most  limited.  And, 
with  respect  to  the  form  of  government  best  adapteil  to  the 
social  happiness  of  man,  opinions  are  as  varied  as  are  the 
countries  and  human  races  on  the  earth*  That  institution 
whicli  is  admirably  suited  to  Europeans  may  be  odious  and 
deleterious  to  Orientals," 

The  early  mythology  of  the  ancient  nations  would  appear 
to  have  centred  in  the  divine  attributes  and  operations, 
which  created,  animated,  and  preserved  the  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial systems,  —  this  mythology  being  represented  under 
an  embodied  form,  which,  not  being  generally  understood^ 
led  eventually  to  the  introduction  of  idolatrous  practices. 
Thus  superstition  and  darkness  spread  over  these  countries. 
The  purity  of  the  original  faith  being  sullied,  the  whole 
mythology  was  misunderstood,  and  its  tenets  and  symbols 
misrepresented  and  perverted. 

The  primeval  theology  peculiar  to  those  early  ages  may 
be  deemed  the  spiritual.  The  less  refined  system  prevalent 
in  later  times,  and  from  which  most  of  the  writers,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  drawn  their  inferences,  may  be 
termed  the  physical.  The  spiritual,  which  may  be  regarded 
M  arcanic,  comprised  the  more  abstruse  stores  of  ancient 
wisdom,  and  was  revealed  to  the  initiated  only.  The  phy^ 
sic^I,  being  rendered  palpable  to  the  senses,  was  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  the  unlearned  and  unreflecting. 

Herodotus  attributes  the  building  of  the  three  pyramids  at 
Gizeh  to  Cheops ^  Cephrenes,  and  Mycerinus,  lie  says, — 
**  They  informed  roe  that  Cephrenes  reigned  66  years,  and 
that  the  Eg>  ptians,  having  been  oppressed  by  building  the 
pymmids,  and  all  manner  of  calamities,  for  160  years,  during 
all  which  time  the   temples  were  never  opened^  bad  ooa* 
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ceived  so  great  an  aversion  to  the  memory  of  the  two  kings, 
that  no  Egyptian  will  mention  their  names,  but  they  always 
attribute  their  pyramids  to  one  Philition,  a  shepherd  who 
kept  his  cattle  in  those  parts.  They  said,  also,  that  after 
,the  death  of  Cephrenes,  Mycerinus,  the  son  of  Cheops, 
became  king;  and,  disapproving  the  conduct  of  his  father, 
opened  the  temples,  and  permitted  the  peo2>le,  who  were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  to  apply  themselves  to  their 
own  affiiirs,  and  to  sacrifice  as  in  preceding  times." 

Since  Mycerinus  permitted  the  people  to  sacrifice  as  in  pre- 
ceding times,  it  follows  that  sacrifice  was  not  practised  during 
the  two  preceding  reigns  at  leadt,  since  the  Egyptians  had 
been  oppressed  for  160  years.     Cheops  reigned  50  years. 

The  religious  rites  of  Boodha  are  performed  at  this  day 
before  the  solid  hyperbolic  temples,  where  sacrifice  is  never 
practised. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  Cheops  and  Cephrenes 
were,  as  sovereign  pontiffs,  innovators  or  reformers  of  the 
national  religion;  or  whether  they  wished  by  closing  the 
temples  to  compel  the  people  to  worship  before  the  pyramids, 
teocallis  and  obelisks; — or  whether  these  pyramids  were 
built  by  Cheops  and  Cephrenes, — for,  according  to  Manetho, 
that  of  Cheops  was  built  by  Suphis,  1000  years  before  their 
reigns.  The  builders,  however,  adopted  the  same  Babylonian 
standard  of  unity  in  the  construction  of  these  pyramids  as 
that  used  in  the  sacred  structures  of  the  Bralimins,  Boodhists, 
Chaldeans,  Druids,  Mexicans,  and  Peruvians. 

Suphis  was  arrogant  towards  the  gods ;  but,  when  penitent 
he  wrote  the  sacred  book  which  the  Egyptians  value  so  highly. 
From  this  account  of  Suphis  he  appears  also  to  have  been 
a  reformer  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

These  inquiries  may  be  left  to  those  conversant  with  hiero- 
glypluos  and  Egyptian  researches,  whose  recent  labours  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  ancient 
Egyptians,  that,  it  is  siud,  Lepsius  intends  to  write  the  Court 
Journal  of  the  Fourth  Memphite  dynasty. 

Wilkinson  thinks  that  the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt,  and 
probably  of  tjic  world,  are  the  pyramids  to  Ae  north  of  Mem- 
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phis ;  but  the  absence  of  hierogljpliics  and  of  every  trace  of 
sculpture  precludes  tho  possibility  of  aecertamiiig  the  exact 
period  of  erection,  or  the  names  of  their  founders.  **  From  all 
that  can  be  collected  on  this  head  it  appears  that  Suphia  and 
h!s  brother  Sensuphia  erected  them  about  the  year  2120  b.  c.  j 
and  the  tombs  in  their  vicinity  have  been  built,  or  cut  in  the 
rock,  shortly  after  their  completion,  Theee  present  the  names 
of  very  ancient  kings,  whom  we  are  etill  unable  to  refer  to 
any  certain  epoch,  or  to  place  in  the  series  of  dynasties," 

Sayuti  and  other  Arabic  writers  conceive  that  the  pyramids 
were  erected  before  the  Deluge,  or  more  correct  accounts  of 
them  would  have  existed. 

Jomard  says  thtit  the  tradition  that  the  pyramids  were 
antediluvian  buildings  only  proves  their  great  antiquity,  and 
that  nothing  certiin  was  known  about  them.  They  have  been 
attributed  to  Venephes,  the  fourth  king  of  the  first  dynasty ; 
and  to  Sensuphis,  the  second  kiug  of  the  fourth  Memphite 
race. 

According  to  Lep.Hius,  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh  were  built 
under  the  fourth  dyna^sty  of  Manctho,  4000  B.  c.  Vyse  found 
Shoopho,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Suphis  the  First,  in  the 
quarriers'  marks  in  the  new  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
scored  in  red  ochre,  in  hieroglyfjhics,  oii  the  rough  stones. 

"  The  tombs  around  the  pyramids,"  remarks  Gliddon, 
"afford  us  abundance  of  sculptural  and  pictorial  illustrations 
of  manners  and  customs,  and  attest  the  height  to  which 
civilisation  had  attained  in  the  reign  of  Shoopho ;  while,  in 
one  of  them,  a  hieroglyphical  legend  tells  us  that  this  is  'the 
sepulchre  of  Einiei,  great  priest  of  the  habitations  of  King 
Shoopho,'  This  is  probably  that  of  the  architect,  according 
to  whose  plans  and  directions  the  mighty  edifice — near  the 
foot  of  which  he  once  reposed  —  the  largest,  best-constructed, 
most  ancient,  and  most  durable  of  mausolea  in  the  worM, 
waa  built,  and  which,  for  4000  to  5000  years  after  his  deceaae^ 
still  stands  an  imperishable  record  of  his  skill." 

Shoopho  s  name  is  also  found  in  the  Thebaid  aa  the  date 
of  a  tomb  at  Cheuuboscion.  In  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinat 
bis  name  and  tablets  show  that  the  copper  mines  of  the  Arabian 
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district  were  worked  by  him.  Above  his  name  the  titles 
"Pure  King  and  Sacred  Priest  "  are  in  strict  accordance  with 
Asiatic  institutionsj  wherein  the  chief  generally  combines  in 
his  person  the  attributes  of  temporal  and  spiritual  dominion. 
His  royal  golden  signet  has  recently  been  discovered.  The 
sculptures  of  the  Meuiphitc  necropolis  inform  us  that  Mem- 
phis once  had  a  pahice  called  **  the  abode  of  Shoopho*" 

Lepsius  thinks  the  tomb  to  be  that  of  Prince  Merhet,  who, 
as  he  was  a  priest  of  Chufu  (Cheops),  named  one  of  his  sons 
*^Chufu-mer-nutcru  "  and  possessed  eight  \illages,  the  names 
of  which  are  compounded  with  that  of  Chufu.  And  the 
position  of  the  grave  on  the  west  side  of  the  pyramid  of 
Chufu,  as  well  as  the  perfect  identity  of  style  in  the  sculptures, 
render  it  more  than  probable  that  Merhet  was  the  son  of 
Chufu,  by  which  the  whole  representations  arc  rendered  more 
interesting.  This  prince  was  also  '•'  Superintendent-General 
of  the  Royal  Buildings,'*  and  thus  had  the  rank  of  high  court 
architect,  a  great  ajid  important  post  in  these  times  of  mag- 
nificent architecture,  and  which  wc  have  often  found  under 
the  direction  of  princes  and  members  of  the  royal  family. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  conjectured  that  he  also  overlooked  the 
building  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

If  the  pyramid  be  regarded  as  typical  of  Odiris, — "  he  who 
makes  time/' —  and  the  hyperbolic  solid  symbolic  of  I  sis, — 
velocity  oc  inverE?e]y  as  time — then  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mid and  Burmese  hyperbolic  temple,  both  being  typical  of 
gmvity,  n*ay  be  supposed  to  represent  Osiris  and  Isis,  hus- 
band and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  both  of  divine  origin. 

In  the  great  hyperbolic  temple,  the  Shoemadoo  of  Pegu, 
IS  a  statue  of  Mahasumdera,  the  protectress  of  the  world ; 
but,  when  the  time  of  general  dissolution  arrives,  by  her 
hand  the  world  is  to  be  destroyed. 

The  obelisk,  combined  in  the  same  figure  (49,)  with  the 
pyramid  and  hyperbolic  solid,  is  symbolical  of  both  time  and 
velocity  at  a  small  distance  only  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  So  the  oljclisk  may  have  been  regarded  as  Horus, 
the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 

Typhon  assumed  the  form  of  a  crocodile  to  avoid  tlie  ven- 
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gennce  of  Horus.  The  crocodile  we  suppose  to  have  been 
held  sacred,  from  its  round  and  InperiDg  body  resembling  a 
circular  obeHsk. 

As  the  pyramid  is  generated  from  the  base  to  the  apex, 
the  obelisk  J  which  <x  d'  from  the  apex,  decreases  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  *  bo  that  at  the  end  of  the  descent  the  pyramid 
is  completed  and  tlie  obelisk  consumed.  So  Oi^iris  may  be 
said  to  devour  his  own  child.  For  Osiris  substitute  Saturn^ 
who  was  also  Kronos  or  time,  and  we  have  the  myth  of 
Saturn »  the  son  of  Ccelum  and  Terra,  or  Vc=^ta  devouring 
his  own  offspring.  Caelum  married  his  own  daughter 
Terra, 

Saturn  succeeded  Coelum,  and  married  his  own  sister 
Ops,  Rhea,  or  Cybele*  The  ancicnta  dedicated  the  cube  to 
Cybele. 

The  brothers  of  Saturn  and  Cybele  were  the  Titans,  Cen- 
timani,  or  hundred-handed  giants  with  fifty  heads. 

The  height  of  the  tower  of  Bclus  equalled  the  height  of 
50  men,  or  the  length  of  100  arms.  But  the  pyramidal 
tower,  like  the  hyperbolic  solids  would  represent  any  sup- 
posed distance  in  the  heavens.  So  the  giants  may  be  said  to 
have  sealed  the  heavens. 

The  tower  contaioed  as  many  cubes  of  unity  as  equalled 
in  extent  ^  of  the  earth's  circumference. 

After  Saturn  was  deposed  by  Jupiter,  ho  ordained  laws 
and  civilised  the  people  of  Latium,  as  Osiris  did  the  Egyp- 
tians. Both  instructed  the  f>eople  in  agriculture.  The 
curve  of  Osiris  resembles  a  crosier  or  sickle.  Saturn  received 
from  his  another  a  scythe  or  sickle.  The  hour-glass,  formed 
of  two  hollow  cones  or  circular  pyramids,  is  a  symbol  of 
Saturn. 

The  marriage  of  Ccelum  and  Terra  is  figurative  of  the 
laws  of  gravitation  by  which  the  earth  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  mutually  influenced,  and  the  harmony  of  the  solar 
system  preserved  during  *'  all  the  time  that  has  been  and  all 
the  time  that  shall  be." 

Ccelum  was  the  son  of  Ether  and  Dies,  and  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  gods* 
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Typhon,  the  evil  genius,  emasculated  and  murdered  Osiris. 
Tjphon  is  sculptured  as  an  ugly  and  repulsive  figure.  Sup- 
pose the  power  to  be  repulsive,  or  the  body  to  be  repelled 
from  instead  of  attracted  to  the  centre,  or  the  poles  changed ; 
then,  instead  of  the  pyramid  Osiris  being  formed  by  the 
attractive  power,  the  pyramid  Typhon  will  be  generated  by 
the  repulsive. 

Great  was  the  grief  of  Isis  for  the  death  of  Osiris.  Yet  a 
Typhonium,  or  temple  of  the  evil  deity,  is  seen  at  Edfou  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  great  temple.  This  is  inferred 
from  the  ugly  being  that  appears  on  the  plinths  of  the 
quadrangular-topped  pillars,  just  as  he  is  seen  on  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  in  a  small  temple  at  Denderah,  which  b  near 
the  large  one. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  in  the  temple  at  Denderah 
the  cubical  block  surmounts  the  capitals  of  some  of  the 
pillars.  A  Typhonium  is  found  by  the  side  of  the  temple 
of  the  good  deity  at  Philse.  In  Upper  Nubia,  at  Naga, 
near  the  Nile,  are  the  remains  of  a  Typhonium,  in  which  are 
seen  pillars  with  a  rude  Isis'  head  on  each  side,  and  a  figure 
of  Typhon  under  it. 

Diodorus  mentions  that  the  people  above  Meroe  worship 
Isis  and  Pan,  and,  besides  them,  Hercules  and  Zeus  ( Ammon), 
considering  these  deities  as  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  human 
race. 

So  great  was  the  magnitude  of  Typhaeus,  or  Typhon,  the 
son  of  Juno,  conceived  by  her  without  a  father,  that  he 
touched  the  east  with  one  hand,  the  west  with  the  other, 
and  the  heavens  with  the  crown  of  his  head.  A  hundred 
dragons'  heads  grew  from  his  shoulders.  He  was  one  of  the 
defeated  giants,  and,  lest  he  should  rise  again,  the  whole 
island  of  Sicily  was  laid  upon  him. 

Jupiter  struck  his  son  Tityus,  one  of  the  Titans,  with  a 
thunderbolt,  which  sent  him  from  heaven  down  to  hell,  where 
he  covered  nine  acres  of  ground. 

The  four  sides  of  the  pyramid  face  the  four  cardinal  points, 
the  vertex  reaches  the  heavens,  and  base  covers  acres  of 
ground. 
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Thus  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  myth  of  the  Titans 
with  hands  extending  from  east  to  west,  the  crowns  of  their 
heads  touching  the  heavens^  and  their  bodies  covering  acres 
of  ground. 

The  100  arms  of  Briareus  equalled  100  times  2*81  feet 
=  100  orgyes  =  1  stade  =  the  height  of  the  tower  of  Belus, 
which  reached  the  heavens. 

The  height  of  a  man =2  orgye8=2  x  2-81=5  62  feet = the 
length  of  2  arms. 

So  50  men  would  equal  the  height  of  the  tower. 

Or^  metaphorically,  50  giants  would  reach  the  heavens. 

Whether  the  force  in  the  centre  be  regarded  as  attractive 
or  repulsive,  as  generating  Osiris  or  Typhon,  the  same 
hyperbolic  solid  Isis  would  correspond  to  either  the  pyramid 
of  Osiris  or  Typhon. 

Both  these  forces,  as  positive  and  negative  electricity, 
galYanism  or  magnetism,  may  have  been  regarded  as  agencies 
by  means  of  which  the  perpetual  motions  of  the  planets  round 
the  sun  are  preserved. 

The  Grecian  mythology  calls  Osiris  the  son  of  Jupiter  l)y 
Niobe,  the  daughter  of  Phoroncus.  lie  was  king  of  the 
Argives  many  years,  but  was  induced,  by  the  desire  of  glory, 
to  leave  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  iEgialus,  whence  he  sailed 
to  Egypt  to  seek  a  new  name  and  new  kingdoms.  The 
Egyptians  were  not  so  much  overcome  by  his  arms  as  obliged 
by  his  courtesies  and  great  kindness  towards  them.  Afterwards 
he  married  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  whom  Jupiter  for- 
merly turned  into  a  cow.  When  by  her  distraction  she  was 
driven  into  Egypt,  her  former  shape  was  restored,  and  she 
married  Osiris  and  instructed  the  Egyptians  in  letters ;  where- 
fore both  her  and  her  husband  attained  divine  honours,  and 
were  both  thought  immortal  by  that  people.  But  Osiris 
showed  that  he  was  mortal,  for  he  was  killed  by  his  brother 
Typhon.  lo  (afterwards  called  Isis)  sought  him  a  great 
while,  and  when  she  found  him  in  a  chest,  she  laid  him  in 
a  monument  in  an  island  near  Memphis,  which  is  encomi>assed 
by  that  sad  and  fatal  lake,  the  Styx. 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  goddess  principally  worship- 
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ped  by  the  Egyptians  waa  called  Isit*,  and  they  celebrated  her 
festival  with  all  imagieable  solemnity, 

Paosanias,  wlieo  travelling  in  Greece  in  the  second  century, 
was  not  allowed  to  see  the  statue  of  Isis  in  the  temple  of  Phlina, 
where  the  Isiac  worship  had  been  introduced. 

The  mysteries  of  lais,  according  to  Plutarch,  were  intended 
to  preserve  some  valuable  piece  of  history,  or  to  represent 
eome  of  the  grand  phenomena  of  nature, 

Oairis  is  sometimes  represented,  as  governor  of  the  world, 
sailing  with  Isis  in  a  boat  round  the  world,  which  subsists  and 
is  held  together  by  the  pervading  power  of  humidity*  For 
humidity  substitute  gravity,  which  governs  the  universe, 
and  by  which  the  earth  Bubsiats  and  is  held  togetherj  and  by 
means  of  which  the  solar  system,  with  its  grand  central 
luminary,  dependent  planets,  and  satellites  are  preserved* 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  earliest  kingd  mentioned  in 
the  Egyptian  traditions  were  their  gods,  Oeiri:?,  Horns,  and 
Typhon ;  these,  however,  they  placed  in  a  very  remote  anti- 
quity, and  showed  345  wooden  statues  of  priests, — ^ no  doubt, 
observes  Sharpe,  royal  priests,  or  kings,  — who  had  descended 
from  father  to  son,  in  a  male  line,  through  that  number  of 
generations,  during  which  they  considered  that  no  gods  had 
been  upon  earth.  The  expression  of  Herodotus,  that  "  each 
was  a  Piromis  bom  of  a  Plromis,"  may  be  quoted  as  a  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  report ',  though  the  word  "  piromi/' 
which  he  thought  meant  "  of  good  birth,"  is^  In  the  language 
of  the  Coptic  version  of  the  Scrii>tures,  "  a  man  ;"  and  the 
meaning  of  his  informer  waa,  that  each  waa  born  of  a  man. 

Osiris  was  held  sacred  all  over  Egypt,  and,  to  judge  by 
the  number  of  votive  tablets  which  are  found  dedicated  to 
him,  he  must  have  been  the  chief  object  of  worship,  although 
only  an  inferior  god  or  deified  hero.  He  was  the  Dionysus 
or  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks, —  not  the  youthful  god  of  wine^ 
but  the  bearded  Bacchus,  the  Egyptian  conqueror  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  w4io  first  led  an  army  into  Asia ;  the  son 
of  Seb  or  Kronos,  the  husband  of  Isis,  the  father  of  Horus, 
Diodoinis  has  preserved  the  following  inscription  to  his  honour: 
*^  Kronos,  the  last  of  the  gods,  is  my  father.     I  am  Osiris  the 
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king,  who  led  an  army  even  to  the  uninhabited  parts  of  India, 
and  northward  to  the  Dauuboj  and  on  the  other  i*ide  of  tho 
DceaiL  I  am  the  eldest  son  of  Kronos,  and  the  seed  of 
beautiful  and  noble  blood,  and  related  to  the  day,  I  am 
everywhere  and  help  every boily."  He  wa;*  the  gud  of  Amenti, 
in  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and  hence  callctl,  in  an  inscription 
quoted  by  Letrone,  *' Pctcnip-amente8,"and  in  tliat  character 
prc&ided  at  the  trial  of  the  deceasedj  m  ia  seen  on  the  papyri 
of  the  mummy-cases, 

Isia^  hh  queen  and  tjiBter,  generally  aooompanicd  him. 
Herodotus  and  Diodoma  consider  her  the  same  as  Cere«,  or 
the  earth.  Her  inscription,  quoted  by  Diodorus,  is  as  follows ; 
**  I  am  Isis,  the  queen  of  the  whole  earth.  I  wjis  t.-iught  by 
Hermes.  What  1  bind  no  one  can  unloose.  I  am  Isis,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  ELronos,  the  last  god.  I  am  the  wife  and 
sister  of  King  Osiria.  I  firist  tauglit  men  to  use  fruits.  I  am 
the  mother  of  Hums  the  king.  I  am  in  the  constelhition  of 
the  dog.  The  city  of  Buhastis  wad  built  by  me.  Hail,  Egypt, 
that  nourished  me !  **  She  sometimes  has  cows'  horns,  but 
more  often  a  throne  on  her  bead. 

Horus,  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  reigned  on  earth  after  his 
father.  He  was  considered  by  Herodutua  as  the  Apollo  uf 
the  Greeks.  He  was  also  the  Harpocrates  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  both  in  name  and  character.  He  frequently  has 
his  finger  on  his  mouth,  to  represent  that  he  is  the  god  of 
silence.  He  is  sometimes  a  child,  forming  with  his  father 
and  mother  a  holy  family ;  and  when  represented  as  a  sitting 
figure,  witli  bis  hand  to  his  mouth,  he  is  the  hieroglyphic  of 
a  child.  Sometimes  he  has  a  large  lappet  from  his  head-dress 
hanging  over  his  ear:  sometimes  he  is  a  crowned  eagle. 

Seb,  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  Thore,  the  father  of  the 
gods^  distinguished  by  the  scarabajus,  arc  probably  the  same 
persons,  and  also  probably  the  god  whom  Diodorus  calls 
Kronos,  the  father  of  Osiris,  Isis,  Typhon,  Apollo,  and 
Aphrodite.  Here  wo  find  that  the  father  of  the  gods  is 
a  much  less  important  person  than  his  son ;  a  circumstimee  so 
[peculiar,  that  we  muet  suppose,  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and 
'  Saturn,  that  the   Greeks  Ixjrrowed  it  from  Egypt,      With 
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respect  to  this  god  marrying  his  eister,  it  was  an  event  so 
common  in  Egypt,  both  witli  gods  and  kings,  by  the  testimony 
of  history  and  hieroglyphics,  that  the  words  wife  and  sister 
appear  to  be  confused.  Three  of  the  Ptolemies  styled  their 
queens  sister  wlien  they  were  not  so ;  probably  meaning  to 
imply  that  they  were  more  than  qneens  consortj  and  were 
fellow  sovereigns  with  them. 

Neith,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  is  probably  the  goddess 
whom  Diodorns  calls  Ehea,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Plato 
says  that  Neith  was  worshipped  at  Sais,  and  called  Minerva 
by  the  Greeks ;  but  Plutarch  says  the  Minerva  of  Sais  was 
Isis,     Cicero  alao  mentions  the  Minerva  of  Sais. 

The  gods  reigned  in  Egypt  before  men,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus,  both  of  whom  conversed  with  the  Egyp- 
tian priests. 

The  Egyptian  deities,  from  DIodorus's  aeconnt,  appe^ir  to 
have  been  the  powers  of  nature  invested  with  forms  and  indi- 
vidual attril}ute9.  These  gods  reigned  for  18,000  years,  and 
the  last  of  the  race  was  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 
Then  began  the  reign  of  human  kings,  which  comprised  a 
period  of  nearly  5000  years  from  Men  or  Menes,  the  first 
mortal  king,  to  the  180th  Olympiad,  or  about  58  B.  C,  when 
Diodorus  visited  Egypt. 

The  outline  of  the  area  between  the  two  asymptotes  and 
the  curve  of  an  hyperbola  or  hyperbolic  solid  is  typified  by 
the  horns  of  a  cow,  the  distinctive  emblem  of  Isis.  Hero- 
dotus says  that  the  figure  of  Isis  is  **  that  of  a  female  with 
the  horns  of  a  cow,  which  is  the  form  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
their  lo." 

lo  was  placed  by  Juno  under  the  charge  of  Argus,  who 
had  100  eyes. 

Cybele,  the  Bona  Dea,  or  Magna  Deorum  Mater  (the 
great  mother  of  the  gods),  wears  a  turret ed  tiara.  Such  a 
tiara  is  formed  in  the  constmctian  of  the  hyperbolic  reci- 
procal curve.  She  carries  a  key,  perhaps  like  the  veil  of 
Isis,  indicative  of  concealed  mysteries.  She  also  holda  the 
coraucoplaj,^ — the  liom  of  abundance,  typical  of  the  horn  of 
Isis,— of  infinity. 
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A  Sabsean  dynasty  might  hnve  preceded  tbe  reign  of 
Menes*  The  Sabaoims  were  the  Titans  who  built  pyramids 
that  figuratively  reached  the  lieavens,  and  obeliska  that  i*e- 
prcsented  the  laws  by  which  the  universe  was  governed. 
Science  was  confined  to  their  priesthood,  who  predicted 
tdipfieSy  and  so  astonished  the  multitude  that  the  people 
aocorded  to  them  a  superiority  so  great  as  to  render  them 
SBcredf  and  esteemed  them  as  participating  in  the  secrets  of 
divinity* 

Did  these  types  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  heavens  cease 
to  be  revered  as  objects  of  Sabnean  worship  when  Menes 
'  began  his  reign,  and  were  they  succeeded  by  a  less  spiritual 
form  of  religion  ?  However  this  might  have  been,  we  find 
the  dynasties  after  Menes  wearing  these  emblems  of  divinity 
[aa  dLstinguishing  characteristics  of  royalty, — ^for  kings  as- 
I  eumed  the  attributes  of  gods.  Thus  the  pyramidal  age  might 
have  been  anterior  to  Menes,  but  the  knowledge  of  gravi- 
tation might  afterwards  have  become  arcanic, — confined  to 
the  hierarchy,  and  adopted  as  emblems  of  royalty  by  tho 
Itings,  who  reigned  both  as  sovereigns  and  pontiffs, 

Diodorus  mentions  that  the  Egyptians  worshipped  the  Sun 
under  the  name  of  Osiris,  as  they  did  the  Moon  by  the  name 
of  the  goddess  Isis, 

All  history,  sacred  and  profane,  witn esses  to  the  extrente 
antiquity  of  Sabfcanism,  or  the  worship  of  tho  heavenly  host 
Yet  it  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  men  began  to  adore 
the  celestial  orbs,  they  wished  t-o  forget  or  deny  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being;  but,  judging  humanly,  and  seeing  him 
not,  they  began  to  think  he  was  too  high  or  too  distant  to 
concern  himself  in  directing  the  aflfairs  of  this  world.  They 
imagined  he  must  have  left  these  cares  to  powers  which, 
although  vastly  inferior  to  himself,  were  incomparably  supe* 
rior  to  man  in  nature,  and  in  the  condition  of  their  existence; 
and  these  they  sought  and  found  in  the  most  glorioua  objeeta 
of  the  universe.  Or,  if  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  were  to 
be  typified  —  if  the  apprehensive  faculties  of  man  demanded 
more  obvious  symlwls  to  convey  ideas  too  abstract  to  be 
seized  by  the  unassisted  intellect^  what  more  appropriate 
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objects  could  have  been  chosen  than  thoac  bright  lumlnaried 
whose  processions  and  influences  were  enveloped  in  mystery, 
although  they  were  constantly  present. 

To  the  Sabfcan  worBliipper,  before  his  religion  had  become 
corrupted,  the  idea  of  representing  God  under  a  human  form, 
or  of  ascribing  to  him  human  wants,  or  a  human  will,  was 
abhorrent :  when  he  worshipped  he  stood  in  the  virtual  pre- 
sence of  his  Godj  and  saw  with  his  eyes  the  actual  object  of 
his  adoration.  lie  could  not  conceive  that  the  sun,  or  the 
moon,  or  the  planets  which  he  daily  saw  dwelling  in  heaven, 
could  reside  on  earth,  in  houses  built  by  human  hands,  or 
that  any  spot  of  earth  could  be  more  sacred  to  them  than 
another,  for  tliey  shined  alike  everywhere,  and  on  alL  The 
Sabcean  could  worship  everywhere;  best,  however,  in  the 
open  air,  and  on  the  highest  places^  whence  the  heavenly 
orbs  could  be  the  most  easily  and  longest  seen.  In  the  open 
country,  it  was  the  hill ;  In  towns,  the  roof  of  every  man^s 
house  was  his  praying  i>kce. 

In  its  known  astronomical  character,  the  Assyrian  religion 
was  closely  allied  to  that  of  Egypt ;  but  while  the  sun  was 
the  chief  object  of  worsliip  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  sun, 
moon»  and  stars  —  "  the  host  of  heaven,"  —  were  adored  by 
the  people  of  the  Chakhcan  and  Assyrian  plains.  Herodotus 
says  that  the  sun  was  the  only  god  adored  by  the  Massagctes. 

According  to  Olrich,  the  Vedas  assign  four  great  periods 
(yags)  to  the  development  of  the  world  ;  and  to  tlie  Al- 
mighty the  three  great  qualities,  first,  of  creation  (Brahma); 
secondly,  of  preservation  (Vishnoo);  and  thirdly,  of  destruc- 
tion (Shiva). 

They  say  that  the  angels  assembled  before  the  throne  of 
the  Ahnighty,  and  humbly  asked  him  what  he  himself  was. 
He  replied,  "  Were  there  another  besides  me  I  would  de- 
scribe myself  through  him.  I  have  existed  from  eternity, 
and  shall  remain  to  eternity.  I  am  the  great  cause  of  every- 
thing that  exists  in  tlie  east  and  in  the  west,  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south,  above  and  below.  I  am  everything,  older 
than  everything.  I  am  the  truth.  I  am  the  spirit  of  the 
creation,  the  Creator  himself,  I  am  knowledge,  and  holi- 
ness, and  light     I  am  Almighty," 
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lie  aOds,  thoiigli  tliis  fojidaniental  principle  no  longer  pre- 
Viiils,  though  the  ohjccta  of  devotion  are  no  longer  the  same, 
yet  this  religion  still  exercises  as  powerful  an  influence  over 
the  people  as  in  the  most  remote  ages;  and,  though  the 
deism  of  the  Vedas  as  the  true  faith,  including  in  it&elf  all 
other  forms,  has  been  displaced  by  a  system  of  polyttieisin 
and  idolatry^  has  been  nearly  forgotten,  and  is  recollected 
only  by  a  few  priests  and  philosophers,  yet  the  belief  in  a 
Being  far  exalted  above  all  has  not  been  obliterated. 

Paterson  expresses  an  opltiiori  that  the  religion  of  India 
was  at  one  time  reformed  on  a  philosophical  model,  to  which 
the  various  superstitions  now  prevalent  have  been  gradually 
superadded.  Murray  remarks,  that  wliatever  we  may  think 
iqioo  this  subject,  it  is  certain  that  it  contains  a  basis  of  very 
abstruse  and  lofty  principles,  so  strikingly  similar  to  those  of 
the  Grecian  schools  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  as  apparently 
to  indicate  a  common  origin.  The  foundation  consists  in  the 
belief  of  one  supreme  mind,  or  Brahme,  the  attributes  of 
which  arc  described  in  the  loftiest  terms.  Such  are  those 
employed  in  the  Gayatri>  or  holiest  texts  of  the  Vedas, 
accounted  the  most  sacred  words  tliat  can  pass  the  lips  of  a 
Hindoo.  The  following  paraphrase  of  a  text  is  of  high 
authority  i  — "  Perfect  truth,  perfect  happiness,  without 
equal,  immortal,  absolute  unity,  whom  neither  speech  can 
describe,  nor  mind  comprehend;  all  pervading,  all  tran- 
scending ;  delighted  with  his  own  boundless  intelligence ;  not 
limited  by  space  or  time;  without  feet  moving  swiftly,  with- 
out hands  grasping  all  worlds ;  without  eyes  all  surveying ; 
wi^^hout  ears  all  hearing;  without  an  intelligent  guide,  under- 
standing all ;  without  c^use,  the  first  of  all  causes;  all  ruling, 
all  powerful ;  the  creator,  preserver,  and  transformer  of  all 
things;  such  is  the  Great  One." 

The  Ghebers  place  the  spring-head  of  fire  in  that  globe  of 
firo,  the  sun,  by  them  called  Mytlu-a?,  or  Mihir,  to  which 
they  pay  the  highest  reverence  in  gratitude  for  the  manifold 
benefits  flowing  from  its  ministerial  omniscience*  But  they 
are  so  far  from  confounding  the  subordination  of  the  senraat 
with  the  majesty  of  its  Creator,  that  they  not  only  attribute 
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no  sort  of  sense  or  rcafioning  to  the  sun  or  fire,  in  any  of  its 
operations,  but  consider  it  as  a  purely  passive  blind  instru- 
ment, directed  and  governed  by  the  immediate  impression  on 
it  of  the  will  of  God ;  but  they  do  not  even  give  that  lumi- 
nary, all-glorious  as  it  is,  more  than  the  second  rank  amongst 
his  works,  reserving  the  first  for  that  stupendous  production 
of  divine  power,  the  mind  of  man.     (Grose.) 

In  Pottingcr's  Beloochistan  mention  is  made  of  an  ex- 
traordinary hill  in  this  neighbourhood,  called  Koh^  Gubr, 
or  the  Guebre's  mountain.  It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  lofty 
cupola,  and  on  the  summit  of  it,  they  say,  are  the  remains 
of  an  atush  kudu  or  fire  temple.  It  la  superstitiously  held 
to  be  the  residence  of  deeves  or  sprites,  and  many  mar* 
vellous  stories  are  recounted  of  the  injury  and  witchcraft 
suffered  by  those  who  essayed  in  former  days  to  ascend  or 
explore  it* 

At  the  city  of  Yezd  in  Persiaj  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Darub  Abadut,  or  Seat  of  Religion, 
the  Guebres  are  permitted  to  have  an  atush  kudu  or  fire 
temple  (which,  they  assert,  has  had  the  sacred  fire  in  it  since 
the  days  of  Zoroaster)  in  their  own  compartment  of  the 
city ;  but  for  this  indulgence  they  arc  indebted  to  the 
avarice,  not  the  tolerance,  of  the  Persian  government,  which 
taxes  them  at  25  rupees  each  man. 

The  religious  reverence  paid  to  fire  by  the  ancient  Per* 
eians  is  stUl  retained  by  their  desccndanta  the  Parsees,  who 
now  chiefly  reside  about  Bombay  in  Ilindostan,  and  at 
Yezd  in  Persia.  These  and  apparently  some  other  natives 
of  India  make  long  and  weary  pilgrimages  to  the  "  everlast- 
ing fire,"  near  Bakau,  in  Shir  wan,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  which  is  continually  supplied  by  gas  issuing 
from  the  cartL  In  very  early  periods  the  Persims  adored 
the  sun,  Zoroaster,  without  disturbing  the  ancient  reverence 
for  the  sun,  seems  to  have  first  introduced  the  worship  of 
fire,  that  the  believers,  when  the  sun  was  obscured,  might 
not  be  without  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence.  For  this 
purpose  he  furnished  a  fire  which  he  pretended  to  have  ob- 
tained from  heaven,  and  from  which  the  sacred  fires  in  all 
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the  placed  of  worahip  were  kindled.  This  introduction  led 
to  the  erection  of  temples  in  which  the  sacred  fire  might  be 
preserved.  In  Qnrly  times  the  Persians  had  no  temples,  but 
worshipped  upon  their  mountains.,  because,  by  a  Imikling, 
the  beams  of  the  sun  would  be  wholly  or  partially  excluded. 
The  modern  Parsees  may  be  seen  at  Bombay,  every  morn* 
ing  and  evenings  crowding  to  the  esplanade  to  salute  the 
sun  at  its  appearance  antl  departure, 

Hanway  observes  that  the  Ghebera  suppose  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty  is  seated  in  the  sun^  and  hence  they  worship 
that  luminary. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  (tlie  Parsees  or  Ghebers  of 
Oulam)  go  in  crowds  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  sun,  to 
whom  upon  all  the  altars  there  are  spheres  consecrated,  made 
by  magic,  resembling  the  circlea  of  the  sun,  and  when  the 
»ua  rises  their  orbs  seem  to  be  inflamed  and  to  turn  round 
with  a  great  noise.  They  have  every  one  a  censer  in  their 
hands,  and  offer  incense  to  the  sun.     (Rabbi  Benjamin.) 

Yezd  IS  the  chief  residence  of  those  ancient  natives  who 
worship  the  sun  and  the  fire,  which  latter  they  have  care- 
fully kept  lighted,  without  being  once  extinguished  for  a 
moment,  above  3000  yeiirs,  on  a  mountain  near  Yezd,  called 
Ater  Quedalt,  signifying  the  House  or  Mansion  of  the  Fire. 
He  is  reckoned  very  unfortunate  who  dies  off  that  mountain. 
(Stephen.) 

The  Peruvians  ascribed  all  their  improvements  to  Maneo 
Capac,  called  tlie  Inca,  and  his  consort  Mama  OcoUo,  who 
pretended  to  be  the  children  of  the  Sun,  and  delivered  their 
iostructiona  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority.  Tlie  Inca 
flMumed  Dot  only  the  character  of  a  legislator,  but  of  a 
meaeeDger  from  heaven;  hence  his  precepts  were  received 
not  only  as  the  injunctions  of  a  superior,  but  as  the  mandates 
of  the  Deity.  His  race  was  held  to  be  sacred;  and  in  order 
to  preserve  it  distinct,  without  being  polluted  by  any  mixture 
of  leas  noble  blood,  the  sons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their 
own  ^ters,  and  no  person  was  ever  admitted  to  the  throne 
who  could  not  claim  such  a  pure  descent.  To  those  children 
of  the  SuO|  for  that  was  the  name  bestowed  on  the  children 
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of  the  first  Inca,  the  people  looked  up  with  reverence  due  to 
beings  of  a  superior  order.  They  were  deemed  to  be  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  Deity,  from  whom  they 
issued,  and  by  him  every  order  of  the  reigning  Inca  was 
supposed  to  be  dictated.  This  persuasion  rendered  the  power 
of  the  Inca  very  absolute,  and  every  crime  committed  against 
him  was  punished  capitally*  Manco  Capac  turned  the  vene- 
ration of  his  foUowera  entirely  towards  natural  objects.  The 
Bun,  QB  the  great  source  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fertility, 
attracted  their  principal  homage.  The  moon  and  stars,  as 
cooperating  with  him,  received  secondary  honours. 

Tlie  Sun  was  worshipped  under  the  various  naraes  of 
Ham  or  Cham,  Chemosh,  Zamos,  Osiris,  Vulcan,  Sol,  Phccbus, 
Apollo,  &:c,,  and  was  considered  aa  the  god  of  day,  the  dis- 
penser of  light,  heat,  and  fertility,  and  the  good  principle 
with  which  darkness,  or  evil,  would  wage  continued  warfare 
till  the  final  consummation,  when  light,  or  goodness,  should 
eventually  triumph.  His  symbol,  fire,  was  maintained  with 
the  utmost  care  upon  the  altars,  and  even  participated  in  the 
worship  paid  to  hiin. 

Layard  says  that  a  marked  distinction  may  be  traced  be- 
tween the  religion  of  the  earliest  and  latest  Assyrians. 
Originally  it  may  have  been  a  pure  Sabteanism,  in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  worshipped  as  mere  types  of  the  jxjwer 
and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Deity.  Of  the  great  antiquity 
of  this  primitive  wor^liip  there  is  abundant  evidence.  It 
obtained  the  epithet  of  perfect,  and  was  believed  to  he  the 
most  ancient  of  religious  systems,  having  preceded  that  of  the 
Egyptians. 

On  the  earliest  monuments  we  have  no  traces  of  fire- 
worship,  which  was  a  corruption  of  the  purer  form  of  Saba^an- 
Um  ;  but  in  the  Khori^abatl  bas-rellefe,  as  well  as  on  a  multi- 
tude of  cylinders  of  the  same  age,  we  have  abundant  proofs 
of  Its  subsequent  prevalence  in  Assyria. 

lieprcsentations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  sacred  symbols 
are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  most  ancient  sculpt  urch- 
in I  lie  bas-reliefs  we  find  fij^rcs  of  the  sun,  moon,  :ind 
stars  suspendeil  round  the  neck  of  the  king  when  engaged  in 
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the  performance  of  religioiia  ccremanieg*  These  emblems  arc 
Eccompanied  by  a  ^mall  model  of  the  homed  cap  worn  by 
winged  figures,  and  by  a  trident  or  bident. 

The  8Un,  moon,  and  trident  of  Siva,  raised  on  columns, 
adorn  the  entrance  to  temples  in  Indtaj  such  as  that  of  Bma" 
galore. 

Balbec  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  city  which  Macrobius, 
in  his  "  Saturnalia,"  mentions  under  the  name  of  Ileliopolis 
of  Coelo-Syria,  and  to  which,  he  tells  us,  the  worship  of  tlic 
sun  was  brought,' in  very  remote  times,  from  the  other  city 
of  the  same  name  in  Egj  pt,  HeHopolis,  in  Greek,  means 
**  the  City  of  the  Sun  ;'*  and  the  signification  of  the  Syriac 
tarm  Balbec  is  "the  Vale  of  Bal,"  —  the  oriental  name  for 
the  same  luminarj'  when  worshipped  aa  a  god. 

Gliddon  says  the  name  of  Babylon,  **  Bab-El,"  is  literally 
"  Gate  of  the  Sun ;  '*  as  we  now  say,  **  Sublime  Porte  *'  of  the 
Ottaman,  or  "  Ccleetiul  Gates  '*  of  the  Chinese  autocracy. 

Volney  observes  that  the  oriental  name  Babel  for  Babylon 
signifies  **  Port,*^  that  is  to  say,  *'  the  palace  of  Bel,  or  Belus." 

The  Sun  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Mithras 
by  the  Persians,  and  by  the  Egypt ians  under  the  name  of 
Osiris. 

Each  prong  of  the  trident  represents  an  obelifik,  — the 
expounder  of  the  laws  which  the  planets  obey  in  their  revolu* 
tions  round  the  sun.  The  point  of  the  prong  is  the  pyramidal 
apex  of  the  obelisk.  The  obelisk  is  also  typical  of  infinity, 
as  the  Bides  are  continually  approaching  to  parallelism,  though 
they  can  never  become  paralleh 

The  liorncd  cap  represents  the  outline  of  the  hyperbolic 
reciprocal  curve  of  contrary  flexure,  which  becomes  more 
pointed,  like  the  dome  of  contrary  flexure,  as  the  radius  is 
subdivided  into  equal  parts ;  or  more  truncated  as  the  nidius 
is  divided  into  greater  parts.  Both  forms,  like  the  horn  of 
Isis,  are  typical  of  eternity,  as  the  last  parallelc^nun  along 
the  axis  may  again  be  subdivided  into  an  indefinite  number 
of  parallelograms,  which  may  be  extended,  like  a  sliding 
telescope,  to  au  indefinite  distuicc. 

The  temple  of  Belus  hiul  eight  terraces.      The  tiiystical 
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Mount  Mcrii  of  the  Hindoos  had  seven  zones  or  regions. 
In  Thibet  a  cone  or  pyramid  is  invariably  placed  before  the 
devotees  preparing  to  offer  sacrifice,  aa  a  type  of  their  sacred 
Mount  Jlerii,  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal  a  similar 
piactice  prevails.  There  is  in  every  village  a  representation 
of  the  world-temple,  made  of  earth,  with  ateps.  The  whole 
is  plastered  with  clay ;  and  on  stated  festivals  the  statuo  of 
some  favourite  deity  is  placed  upon  the  summit.  Thus  we 
see  the  object  for  which  these  structures  were  originally  de* 
Bigned,  and  the  idea  which  they  symbolise.  All  primitive 
nations  have  attached  particular  sanctity  to  particular  moun- 
taina^  which  they  believed  to  be  either  the  residence  of  their 
divinities,  or  to  have  been  especially  honoured  by  some  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  presence.  The  Greeks  had  their  Ida 
and  Olympus ;  the  Hindoos  their  Mount  Menl.  The  moun- 
tain was  typical  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  pyramid  typical  of 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  which  extended  from  the  earth  to  the 
heavens.  In  Mexico  the  mouDtaing  themselves  have  been 
formed  by  the  hands  of  men  into  terraced  pyramids*  These 
temples,  or  gigantic  altars,  were  dedicated  to  the  Deity, 
whom  they  originally  worshipped,  and  symbolical  of  the  laws 
that  govern  the  universe. 

The  Puranas,  the  mythological  Hindoo  poems,  which  form 
a  supplement  of  their  Vedas,  have  a  tradition  of  the  migra- 
tion of  Charma  or  Ham,  with  his  family  and  followers,  di'iven 
from  his  country  by  the  curse  of  Noah  j  that  having  quilted 
their  own  land  they  arrived,  after  a  toilsome  journey,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where,  by  command  of  their  goddess 
Fadma  Devi  (the  goddess  residing  upon  the  lotua),  Charma 
and  his  associates  erected  a  pyramid  in  her  honour,  which 
they  called  Padma-Mandiva,  or  Padma-Matha;  the  word 
Mandiva  expressing  a  temple  or  palace,  and  Matha  a  college 
or  habitation  of  students  (for  the  goddess  herself  instructed 
Charma  and  hia  descendants  in  all  usefid  arts).  This  pyramid, 
and  the  settlement  belonging  to  it,  waa  called  Babel,  and  by 
tlic  Greeks  in  a  later  age  Byblos,  We  learn  from  the  same 
source  that  this  migration  took  place  subsequently  to  the 
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building  of  the  Padtna-Mandivo,  or  firat  Babel,  on  the  bonks 
oi'  the  Euphrates. 

Another  migration  is  also  spoken  of  in  the  Puranas,  the 
result  of  a  general  war  between  the  wor&hippera  of  Yishnoo 
and  Isnara,  under  which  name  water  and  fire  were  respeo* 
tiveJj  typified ;  this  is  said  to  have  commenced  in  India  in 
the  earliest  ages,  and  thence  to  have  spread  over  the  whole 
world.  In  tlik  struggle  the  Yoingees,  or  earth-bom,  were 
worsted ;  and  by  the  interposition  of  the  Deity,  whose  wor- 
flhip  they  opposed,  were  compelled  to  quit  the  country. 
These  also  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  carrying  with  them  the 
groundwork  of  the  Egyptian  mythology. 

Were  the  Yoingees,  the  pyramidal  builders  instructed  in 
all  useful  sutd,  and  spread  over  the  world  in  the  earliest  ages» 
the  same  as  the  powerful  hiemrchy,  the  pyramidal  builders, 
the  constructors  of  canals  for  commerce  and  irrigation,  and 
instructors  in  the  useful  arts,  that  has  been  traced  by  their 
monuments  and  standards  erected  in  remote  ages  round  the 
entire  globe? 

Tlie  Yoingees  were  the  earth-bom,  who  metaphorically 
dared  to  build  a  tower  that  should  reach  the  heavens ;  they 
were  compelled  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity  to 
quit  the  country,  and  were  dispersed  over  the  world  like  the 
wandering  masons. 

The  worshippers  of  Isuara,  the  Hindoo  Hercules,  were 
worsted  in  their  attempt  to  reach  the  heavens.  So  the 
giants,  the  Isuaraists^  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  scale 
the  heavens. 

The  Padma-Jfatha  was  a  temple  and  college.  The  tower 
of  Belus,  the  Egyptian  pyramid,  Mexican  teocaUi,  and  Bur- 
mese pagoda  were  temples. 

The  quadrangular  sides  of  the  courts  that  enclosed  the 
temples  formed  the  habitation  of  the  priesthood  —  the  col- 
leges. 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  an  early  raoe> 
when  acknowledged  historical  records  are  wanting,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  important  testimony  contained  in  the  le- 
gendary traditions,  anterior  to  all  regular  historical  records. 
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which  are  to  he  found  occupying  the  place  of  history  during 
the  infancy  of  nations.  Wc  muBty  of  course,  receive  such 
legends  with  scrupulduB  caution  and  the  utmost  latitude  of 
interpretation*  StiU  it  is  too  useful  an  auxiliary^  and  po8- 
Besses  too  many  of  the  components  of  truth  to  be  rejectetl  The 
records  preserved  by  the  priestly  order, — though  we  may  be 
disposed  to  question  the  extreme  antiquity  and  indubitable 
authority  claimed  by  them, —nay,  even  the  oral  traditions  of 
a  primitive  people,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  from 
generation  to  generation,^ — will  often  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon 
the  most  obscure  subjects,  and  present  us,  disguised  indeed  in 
allegory  and  loaded  with  fable,  the  doubtful  outline  of  some 
great  fact  in  the  history  of  man,  which  might  otherwise  have 
defied  conjecture  and  baffled  research.  Infinitely  important 
to  the  inquirer  into  remote  antiquity  is  the  attentive  obser- 
vation of  such  religious  ceremonies  and  observances  as  having, 
in  a  certain  sense,  survived  the  modes  of  faith  from  which 
they  sprang,  are  denounced  by  the  heedless  spectator  as  idle 
and  superstitious  mummery,  and  may  possibly  be  but  imper- 
fectly comprehended  even  by  those  who  regard  their  per- 
formance as  a  sacred  duty.  A  close  scrutiny  may  often, 
however,  have  the  effect  of  revealing  the  historical  import  of 
such,  and  enabling  us  by  their  assistance  not  merely  to  elu- 
cidate a  doctrine,  but  to  establish  a  fact. 

Other  symbols  were  common  to  India  and  Egypt*  The 
mo^^t  common  of  these  was  the  lotus,  adopted  as  a  religious 
emblem  by  nations  remote  from  each  other.  It  is  found  in 
this  capacity  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  columns 
of  Pcrsepolis,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  Thence  it  was 
transported  into  Greece,  where  it  appears  in  the  form  of  tlie 
mystical  boat  in  which  Ilerculca  is  fabled  to  have  traversed 
the  ocean,  and  which  was  called  by  the  Greek  mythologists 
'*  the  Cup  of  the  Sun."  The  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  mytho* 
logics  transplanted  into  Greece  assume  a  more  essentially 
material  character  than  before.  Here  the  powers  of  nature  and 
the  attributes  of  humanity  are  alone  to  be  found  impersonated 
by  their  dirinltics,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  recognition 
of  a  Supreme  Being.     Thus,  llerculeys  was  represented  by 
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the  Greeks  as  the  son  of  JupHcr,  who  is  iJentical  with  the 
Isuara  of  Hindoo  mythology  and  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptian  ; 
while  the  Hindoos  considered  him  as  an  avatara^  or  incar- 
nation of  the  divinity ;  not  a  distinct  person,  but  one  with 
the  being  from  whom  he  emanated,— a  distinction  totally 
unknown  to  the  Greeks, 

Salvcrtc,  who  writes  on  the  ^*  Philosopliy  of  Magic/'  is  of 
opinion  that  to  the  great  body  of  the  priesthood  no  more  was 
made  known  than  the  process  by  which  the  wonders  of  their 
art  were  to  be  wrought ;  while  the  rationale  of  these  pro- 
068866 — all  that  could  properly  be  called  the  science  of  the 
matter — was  reserved  for  the  higher  order  of  sages, — a  class 
few  in  number,  and  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest  tn 
maintain  the  mystery  in  which  the  knowledge  entrusted  to 
them  was  enveloped. 

To  these  various  precautions  was  added  the  solemnity  of  a 
terrible  oath,  the  breach  of  which  was  infallibly  punished 
with  death.  The  initiated  were  not  permitted  to  forget  the 
long  and  awful  torments  of  Prometheus,  guilty  of  having 
given  to  mortals  the  possession  of  the  sacred  fire*  Tradition 
also  relates  that,  as  a  punishment  for  having  taught  men 
mysteries  hitherto  hidden,  the  goda  cast  thunderbolts  oa 
Orpheus, —  a  fable  j^robably  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  priests  of  the  Orphic  mysteries  that  bore 
the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  sect.  Until  the  downfal  of 
paganism  the  accusation  of  having  revealed  the  secrets  of 
initiiition  was  the  most  frightful  that  could  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  any  individual ;  especially  in  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  who,  chained  down  to  ignorance  and  submission 
by  the  spirit  of  mysticism,  firmly  believed  that  were  the 
perjureil  revealers  permitted  to  live,  the  whole  nation  would 
be  sacrificed  to  the  indignation  of  the  gods. 

Thus  knowledge,  straitened  in  action,  was  concentrated  in 
a  small  number  of  individuals,  deposited  in  books  written  in 
hieroglyphics,  or  in  characters  legible  only  to  the  adepts,  and 
the  obscurity  of  which  was  further  increased  by  the  figurative 
style  of  the  sacred  language.  Sometimes  even  the  facts  were 
only  committed  to  the  memory  of  the  priests,  and  transmitted 
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by  oral  tradition  from  genenition  to  genemtian-  They  were 
thiia  reodered  inaccesBible  to  the  coramunity ;  beciiose  philo- 
sophy and  chemistry,  being  destined  to  serve  a  particular 
object,  were  scarcely  heard  of  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
temples,  while  the  development  of  their  secrets  involved  the 
unveiling  of  the  religious  mysteries.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Thaumaturgista  were  reduced  by  degrees  to  a  collection  of 
processes  which  were  liable  to  be  lost  as  soon  as  they  ceased 
to  be  habitually  practised.  There  existed  no  scientific  bond 
by  means  of  which  one  science  preserves  and  advances  another, 
and  thus  the  ill-combined  doctrines  were  destined  to  become 
obscure,  and  finally  extinguished,  leaving  behind  them  only 
the  incoherent  vestiges  of  ill-understood  and  ill-executed 
processes. 

*'  A  condition  of  things  such  as  then  existed,  we  do  not 
scruple  to  say,*' continues  Salverte,  **is  the  gravest  injury 
that  can  happen  to  the  mind  of  man,  from  the  veil  of  mystery 
cast  by  religion  over  physical  knowledge.  The  labours  of 
centuries,  and  the  scientific  traditions  derived  from  the  re- 
motest antiqaity,  are  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  inviolable 
secrecy  observed  concerning  them.  The  guardians  of  science 
are  reduced  to  formularies,  the  principle  of  which  they  no 
longer  understand;  so  that,  at  length,  in  error  and  super- 
Btition,  they  rise  little  above  the  multitude,  which  they 
too  long  and  too  eucccssfally  have  conspired  to  keep  in 
ignorance. 

When  the  books  of  Numa,  nearly  five  centuries  after  his 
deaths  were  discovered  at  Rome,  the  priests  used  their  influenoe 
to  have  them  burned,  as  dangerous  to  religion,  *^  Why,-' asks 
Salverte,  **but  because  chance  instead  of  throwing  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  priest  had  first  given  them  to  the  inspection 
of  the  profane,  and  the  volumes  exposed  in  too  intelligible 
a  manner  some  practices  of  the  occult  science  cultivated  by 
Numa  with  success  ?  '* 

The  following  hiBtories  or  traditions  about  the  pjrramids 
and  their  builders  are  quoted  from  Vyse's  work. 

**  Abd-al-Latif,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  pyramids,  says, 
*  I  have  read  in  some  of  the  books  of  the  ancient  Saba?ans 
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that  one  of  the  two  great  pyramids  is  the  tomb  of  Agatho- 
daemon,  and  the  other  of  Hermes,  who  are  eaid  to  bare  been 
two  great  prophets,  of  whom  Agathodjemon  was  the  most 
famous  and  ancient  It  is  also  eaid  that  people  used  to  come 
firom  all  parts  of  the  world  on  a  pilgrimage  to  these  tombs/ 

**  Other  Arabian  authors,  as  Jamal  Ed  Din  Mohammed 
Al  Watwati  Al  Kaiiini  Al  Watwati  (718  A.  u.),  mention  that 
the  Sabseans  performed  pilgrioiagcs  to  the  pyramids. 

*•  Shehab  E^ldin  Ahmed  Ben  Yahya  (died  between  741 
and  749  A.  H.)  mentions  that  the  Saba^ans  performed  regular 
pilgrimages  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  also  visited  others 
which  are  less  perfect 

•*  Soyuti  (died  911  A.  H,)  mentione  from  Al  Watwati  Al 

I  Warrak,  that  the  Sabaeans^  in  performing  pilgrimages  to  the 

pyramids,  sacrificed  hens  and  black  calves,  and  bnmt  incense* 

"He  states,  from  Menardi,  that  many  of  the  pyramids 
were  destroyed  by  Karakousch ;  that  those  that  remained 
were  tombs,  and  contained  dangerous  passages,  some  of  which 
communicated  with  Fioum ;  that  they  were  sepulchres  of 
ancient  monarchs,  and  were  inscribed  with  their  names  and 
with  the  secrets  of  astrology  and  of  incantation;  that  it  was 
not  known  by  whom  they  were  constructed.  Soyuti  then 
iays,  '  that  Seth  took  possession  of  Egypt,  and  that  one  of 
his  sons,  Kinan,  was  Ilennes  ;  that  he  was  endowed  with 
great  wisdom,  and  travelled  through  the  world,  being  under 
the  special  protection  of  providence;  that  he  was  likewise 
a  great  warrior,  and  conquered  all  the  East,  and  introduced 
Sabseanism,  which  iucidcated  a  belief  in  one  God,  the  obser- 
vance of  prayer  seven  times  a  day,  sacrifices,  fasts,  and  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  pyramids.  lie  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  first 
treatise  on  astronomy ;  to  have  brought  the  people  of  Egypt 
from  the  mountains,  where  they  had  retired  for  fear  of  the 
waters,  and  to  have  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  plaina,  and 
also  to  regulate  the  inundations  of  the  Nile*  He  afterwards 
travelled  into  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia. 

"  Makrizi,  who  died  845  A.n.,  quotea  from  Ibrahim  Alwa- 
twati  Al  Warrak,  that  there  was  a  great  uncertainty  about  the 
history  of  Hermes  of  Babel ;  that  according  to  some  accounts 
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he  was  one  of  tlic  seven  keepers  in  the  temples,  whose  business 
it  was  to  guard  the  seven  houses ;  and  that  he  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  tlic  pknet  Mercur}%  and  acquired  his  name 
from  his  offiee,  for  Mercury  signifies  in  the  Teradamian 
language  Hermes.  He  is  also  said  to  have  reigned  in  Egypt. 
It  is  added  that  he  was  renowned  for  his  wiisdom  j  and  that 
he  was  buried  in  a  building  called  Abou  Hermes ;  and  that 
bis  wife,  or,  according  to  some  other  accounts,  his  eon  and 
successor,  was  buried  in  another ;  and  that  these  two  monu- 
ments were  the  pyramids,  and  WGm  called  Haraman. 

*rMakrizi  quotes  from  another  author,  that  the  construction 
of  the  two  pyramids  to  the  westward  of  Fostat  (Cairo)  waa 
considered  one  of  tlie  wonders  of  the  world ;  that  they  were 
squai'es  of  four  hundred  cubits,  and  faced  the  cardinal  points* 
One  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Agathodisemon ; 
the  other  that  of  Hennes,  who  reigned  in  Eg3'pt  for  1000 
years;  both  of  them  were  said  to  have  been  inspired  persons, 
and  to  have  been  endowed  with  prophetic  powers.  That 
according  to  other  accounts,  these  monuments  were  the  tombs 
of  Sheddad  Ben  Ad,  and  of  other  monarcbs  who  conquered 
Egypt. 

"  Makrizi  concludes  by  saying  that  every  thing  connected 
with  the  pyramids  was  mysterious,  and  the  traditions  respect- 
ing them  various  and  contnidictory ;  at  the  same  time  tliat 
they  commanded  such  admiration  and  astonishment  that  they 
were  actually  worshipped. 

*'  Al  Akbari  says  the  Sabieans  perform  pilgrimages  to  the 
pyramids,  and  say, '  Abou  Chawl,  we  have  finished  our  visit 
to  thee.* " 

Colonel  Chesney  discovered  many  pyramida  in  Syria  to 
which  pllgrimfiges  were  performed. 

Sprenger  informs  us  that  Unscouski  mentions,  in  JWiiller'a 
'*Sammlung  Russichcr  Gcschichte  erstcs  Stiick,'*  p,  144,  tliat 
he  witnessed  the  celebration  of  the  new  year  by  the  Lamas 
of  the  Calmucs  in  the  following  manner,  **  A  tent  of  Chinese 
cloth  was  pitched  in  an  open  space  marked  out  with  red  lines, 
to  which  the  priest  came  in  procession,  from  the  westward, 
with  his  attendants,  amongst  whom  six  manyis  (young  priests) 
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carried  sacred  standnrds,  each  of  them  being  supported  by 
{)ersoua  in  rod  garments,  bearing  ii  model  of  a  pyramid  and 
two  large  trumpets  j  and  then  fifty  others,  in  yellow  dresses, 
preceded  with  drums  and  cymbals  the  rest  of  the  priests,  wlio 
were  guarded  by  armed  Calmuoj.  Tlic  procession  moved 
round  the  tent,  and  then  assembled  in  the  space  before  it, 
where  the  models  of  the  pyramids  were  placed,  which  the 
priest  woraliipped  by  prostrating  himself  three  times  on  tlie 
ground." 

Sprenger  also  mentions,  that  in  the  Syrian  Chronicle  of 
Bar  Hebrseus  (translated  into  Latin  hy  Bnrns)  Enoch  ia  said 
to  have  iiiveDtcd  letters  and  architecture ;  under  the  title  of 
Trismegistus,  or  of  Hermes,  to  have  built  many  cities  and 
established  laws,  to  have  taught  the  worship  of  God  and 
astronomy,  to  give  alms  and  tithes,  to  offer  up  first-fruits, 
libations,  &c-,  to  abstain  from  unlawful  food  and  drnnkcuuess, 
and  to  keep  fasts  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  on  new  moons,  and 
at  the  ascent  of  the  planets.  His  pupil  was  Agathodtemon 
(Seth):  according  to  other  accounts,  Asclepiades,  a  king 
renowned  for  wisdom,  who,  when  Enoch  was  trant^lated,  set  up 
an  image  in  honour  of  him,  and  thereby  introduced  idolatry. 
The  Egyptians  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  these 
persons.  According  to  Hadgi  Walfah,  they  derived  their 
knowledge  from  the  Chaldaians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the 
eame  as  the  Persian  magi,  and  to  have  originally  come  from 
Babylon.  The  statues  of  the  Grecian  Hermes,  which  seem 
to  agree  in  name  with  the  pyramids  (Haram),  were  not 
imaged,  but  symbols  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  generative  prin- 
ciple of  nature,  in  the  form  of  obelisks.  Statues  of  this  kind, 
sacred  to  Hermes,  were  erected  by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of 
distinguished  heroes ;  and  the  same  allegorical  allusion  might 
have  been  kept  in  view  when  the  pyramids  were  constructed 
08  tombs.  The  Egyptian  account,  however,  of  Hermes  is 
very  obscure. 

•*  We  are  all  acquainted,"  says  Gliddon,  **  with  the  wonder 
of  the  world  —  the  eternal  pyramids,  whose  existence  astounds 
our  credence,  whose  antiquity  ha^  been  a  dream^  whose  epoch 
U  a  mystery.     What  monumcnUi  on  earth  havo  given  roe 
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to  more  fables,  speculations,  errors,  illusions,  and  mis- 
conceptions?" 

The  content  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  in  cubic  feet 
=  -^  area  base  x  height 

=  ^  746*  X  456  =  84590432. 

The  magnitude  of  the  earth  being  to  that  of  the  sun  as 
1  :  1328460.  Then  84590432  h-  by  1328460=64  cubic  feet 
for  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  compared  to  the  content  of 
the  whole  pyramid,  which  represents  the  magnitude  of  the 
sun ;  and  64  cubic  feet  =  4  feet  cubed  =  a  cube  having  the 
side  =  4  feet. 

Coutelle  says  the  stones  of  the  pyramid  seldom  exceed 
9  feet  by  6^.     Supposing  the  breadth  to  equal  the  depth, 

then  the  content  of  such  a  stone  will  =  9  x  6*5  =  380  cubic 
feet,  and  64  x  6  =  384 ;  so  the  stone  of  380  cubic  feet  would 
=  6  times  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  =  300  times  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  moon ;  for  the  magnitude  of  the  moon  is  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  earth  as  *02  :  1 ,  or  as  ^  :  1. 

Thus  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  would  be  represented  by 
a  cubic  stone  having  the  length  of  the  side  =  4  feet,  or  con- 
tent =  64  cubic  feet.  The  magnitude  of  the  moon  would  be 
represented  by  a  cubic  stone  having  the  length  of  the  side 
=  1*08  feet,  or  content  =  1*28  cubic  feet  The  magnitude  of 
the  sun  would  be  represented  by  the  content  of  the  whole 
pyramid,  which  equals  nearly  70,000,000  times  1*28  cubic 
feet,  or  70,000,000  times  the  magnitude  of  the  moon. 

Such  is  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  two  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  seen  from  the  earth. 

By  this  means  of  comparison  some  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  great  luminary 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system. 

The  diameter  of  the  earth  -         =         7926  miles 

The  diameter  of  the  sun  -         =     882000     „ 

The  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun     -  -  -  -         =95000000     „ 

Hence  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  will 
=  215^  semi-diameters  of  the  sun. 
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By  tbe  tables  of  Arago  the  diameter  of  the  fliin  is  to  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  ::  101)*93  :  1,  or  senu-Jiametere  as 
219-86  :2, 

By  Uerschers  tKey  are  about  222  :  2. 

Tbua  by  aupposing  2  steps  to  represent  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  earthy  then  about  220  would  represent  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  sun,  if  the  steps  were  all  equal  in  height- 

By  comparing  the  content  of  the  whole  pyramid  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  with  the  content  of  the  part  wanting  from 
the  platform  to  the  apex,  if  it  could  be  found,  and  then  com- 
paring the  whole  pyramid  with  the  aun  and  the  part  wanting 
with  a  planet,  some  conception  might  be  formed  of  the 
dimensions  of  that  planet* 

The  content  or  magnitude  of  pyramid  x  the  cube  of  the 
axis  or  height. 

The  magnitude  of  the  sun  and  planets  oc  the  cube  of  their 
eemi-diameters. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  discrepancies  of  the  various  mea- 
surements of  the  platform,  how  un8atisfactx>ry  must  be  the 
estimate  of  the  part  wanting  from  the  platform  to  the  apex 
of  the  pyramid. 

Nouet  and  his  colleagues  make  the  height  from  the  pre- 
tent  platform  to  the  apex  equal  1 D  feet  French, 

Coutellc  makes  the  side  of  the  platform  equal  32  feet. 
Taking  the  height  to  the  side  of  the  base  as  5  !  8  would  make 
the  height  from  the  platform  to  the  apex  =| 32  =  20  feet 
The  least  height  of  the  steps  =  1  G86  feet.  If  so,  the  whole 
number  of  steps  from  the  base  to  tbe  apex  would  be  between 
215  and  220. 

Thus  the  part  wanting  from  the  platform  compared  to  the 
whole  pyramid,  will  be  about  UH)  times  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth  compared  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sun.  Or  it  would 
exceed  the  magnitude  of  Uranus,  and  be  less  than  the  mag- 
nitude of  Neptune  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
sun. 

The  diameter  of  Jupiter  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  sun 
::  \\56  I  109-93,  which  is  nearly  as  1  :  10.  Kthc  pyramid 
were  supposed  to  be  truncated  at  one  teuth  the  height  from 
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the  apex,  the  port  so  cat  off  would  represent  the  magnitude 
of  Jupiter^  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  being  represented  by 
the  whole  pyramid. 

By  this  means  the  magnitude  of  the  moon  and  of  Jupiter, 
the  greatest  of  the  planets,  have  been  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  sun. 

The  magnitude  of  Jupiter  exceeds  that  of  the  earth  about 
1300  times.  The  magnitude  or  bulk  of  the  sun  equals 
1384472  times  that  of  the  earth.  The  diameter  of  the  sun 
=  111  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  The  diameter  of  the 
moon  equals  about  ^  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 

The  magnitude  of  the  moon  equals  ^th  part  that  of  the 
earth.  The  magnitude  of  the  sun  exceeds  l^  million  times 
that  of  the  earth,  and  equals  about  70  million  times  the  bulk 
of  the  moon,  or  about  1000  times  the  bulk  of  Jupiter. 

The  objections  to  this  calculation  will  be,  that  although 
the  number  of  steps  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
may  be  admitted  to  equal  the  number  of  semi-diameters  of 
the  sun,  yet  the  steps,  being  unequal  in  height,  cannot 
represent  the  semi-diameters. 

So  it  will  be  requisite  to  show  how  the  steps  may  all  be 
represented  of  equal  height,  and  how  they  have  been  made 
to  diminish  gradually  from  the  base  to  the  summit ;  so  that 
the  content  of  the  pyramid  being  made  to  represent  the  -J- 
circumference  of  the  earth,  the  number  of  steps  might  repre- 
sent the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Fig.  57.  A.  All 
the  steps  of  the  external  pyramid  will  be  equal  in  height, 
and  the  length  of  each  step  =  the  distance  from  the  apex, 
such  as  has  been  drawn,  in  Fiff.  40,  to  represent  the  variation 
of  the  time  when  a  body  falls  to  the  centre  of  force. 

Fiff^  57.  A.  Make  the  produced  perpendicular  height  of 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops  equal  the  side  of  the  base.  Join  this 
perpendicular  with  the  side  of  the  base.  Thus  a  triangle  will 
be  formed  exterior  to  the  pyramid.  Divide  the  side  of  this 
triangle  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the  required  number  of 
steps  of  the  pyramid.  In  the  figure  the  number  of  steps  only 
cquab  20. 

From  the  equal  divisions  of  the  side  of  the  triangle  draw 
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lines  to  the  centre  of  the  base,  which  will  cut  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  into  as  many  unequal 


Fig.  57.  A. 

parts.  From  these  points  of  intersection  draw  lines  parallel 
to  the  base.  The  distance  between  these  lines  will  be  the 
height  of  the  series  of  steps  or  terraces  of  the  pyramid,  which 
gradually  diminish  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  apparently 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  steps  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  de- 
crease; for,  according  to  Cou telle,  the  greater  height  is  4*fi2« 
feet,  and  the  least  1*686  feet. 
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The  height  of  the  exterior  triangle  =  the  side  of  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  =  the  side  of  the  circumscribing  square  of 
the  triangle.  The  square  of  the  height  or  side  of  the  square 
=  the  area  of  the  base.  The  cube  of  the  side  =  3  times  the 
content  of  a  pyramid  having  the  height  =  side  of  base  =  16 
plethrons. 

All  the  terraces  of  which  will  be  of  equal  height  if  lines 
be  drawn  parallel  to  the  base  from  the  equal  divisions  of  the 
side  or  perpendicular  of  triangle. 

Thus  we  shall  have  the  outline  of  a  pyramid  having  the 
side  of  the  base  =  the  height,  and  each  terrace  of  equal 
height.  The  number  of  terraces  of  equal  height  would  re- 
present the  number  of  semi-diameters  of  the  sun  that  equal 
the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth. 

When  the  exterior  triangle  is  equilateral,  the  height  of  the 
greatest  and  least  step  will  be  in  a  less  ratio  than  when  the 
height  of  the  triangle  =  the  side  of  the  base. 

When  the  exterior  triangle  is  made  equal  the  inclined  side 
of  the  pyramid,  the  ratio  between  the  greatest  and  least 
step  will  be  still  less. 

Herodotus  makes  the  height  of  the  pyramid  to  equal  the 
side  of  the  base. 

In  order  that  a  pyramid  might  represent  time,  we  sup- 
posed a  body,  in  descending  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  to 
describe  a  ^  diameter  of  the  sun  in  the  time  corresponding  to 
a  stratum  or  terrace  of  the  pyramid,  the  steps  or  terraces 

being  all  equal  in  height,  and  velocity  a  — . 

But  the  steps  or  terraces  of  the  Great  Pyramid  are  un- 
equal in  height,  decreasing  from  the  base  to  the  apex; 
therefore  the  time  of  describing  a  ^  diameter  of  the  sun  will 
decrease  in  a  greater  ratio  than  when  the  velocity  was  sup- 
posed to  oc  — ^. 

So  the  terraces  of  the  pyramid  might  denote  that  a  body 
falling  to  the  centre  was  acted  upon  by  a  force  which  pro- 
duced a  velocity  that  varied  in  a  greater  inverse  ratio  than 
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The  pyramid  of  Cheops  might  be  called  the  pyramid  of  the 
Sun,  as  it  denotes  the  time  of  descent  from  the  earth  to  the 
sun.  The  number  of  steps  accord  with  the  number  of  \ 
diameters  of  the  sun,  which  =  the  ^  dLimeter  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  and  the  pyramid  itself  =  the  ^  circumference  of  the 
earth. 

Less  pyramid  =  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

Height  of  less  pyramid  =  J  side  of  base. 

Height  of  greater  pyramid  =  side  of  base. 

Since  their  bases  are  equal,  their  contents  will  be  as  their 
heights. 

Therefore  time  of  descent  to  centre,  when  velocity  k  in  a 
greater  inverse  ratio  than  d',  will  be  to  time  of  descent  to 

centre,  when  velocity  «— ^  -  less  pyramid  :  greater  pyramid 

::|:  1::5:8. 
Or  time  of  descent  to  centre  by  the  force  of  gravity  will 

=  A  time  of  descent  when  velocity  x  — ^. 

If  the  number  of  steps  that  represent  the  number  of  ^ 
diameters  of  the  sun,  that  equal  the  ^  diameter  of  the  orbit 
of  the  earth,  were  equal  the  number  of  ^  diameters  of  the 
earth  that  equal  the  diameter  of  the  sun ;  then  the  ste|)s 
might  indicate,  not  only  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  in  terms  of  the  sun's  diameter,  but  also  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  the  diameter  of  the  sun  in  terms 
of  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 

Diameter  of  the  earth  :  diameter  of  the  sun 

::  1  :  l()9-93  ( Arago) 
say  as  1  :  109*5 

2  X  109-5  =  219,  or  219  semi-diamctcrs  of  the  earth  =  dia- 
meter of  the  sun. 

219  X  ^.  diameter  of  the  sun, 

=  219  X  I  3149-49  =  3448()91.')  league?  French 
and  IMolTiOOO  leagues 

=  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 
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Again  219  Bemi-diameters  of  the  earth  =  diameter  of  the  sun 
219  X  ;]^  diameter  of  the  earth  =^  diam.  of  the  sun, 
therefore  219x219x^  diameter  of  the  earth 

2 

=  219  x-^  diameter  of  the  earth  =  ^  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit. 

If  219  semi-diameters  of  the  earth  =  diameter  of  the  sun, 
and  219  ,,  ,,  Bun      =   -^  diameter  of  the 

earth's  orbit, 
219  quarter  diameters  of  the  earth  =  ^  diameter  of  the  sun 
then  2 19*  „  „  earth 

=  219  semi-diameters  of  the  sun 
=        semi-diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 
Thus  the  square  of  the  number  of  ^  diameters  of  the  earth 
that  equal  the  diameter  of  the  sun  will  equal  as  many  quarter 
diameters  of  the  earth  as  equal  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit. 

Also  the  number  of  semi-diameters  of  the  earth  that  equal 
the  diameter  of  the  sun  will  equal  as  many  semi-diameters 
of  the  sun  as  equal  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
Hence  the  following  proportions : — 

219  :  ^  diameter  of  the  earth ::  219*  I  ^  diameter  of  the  sun, 
orl  :^  „  „  ::219    :  diameter  „ 

Also  ^  diameter  of  the  earth  :  diameter  of  the  sun ::  ^  dia- 
meter of  the  sun  :  ^  diameter  of  orbit  of  the  earth, 
or  i  diameter  of  the  earth  I  ^  diameter  of  the  sun  ::  dia- 
meter of  the  sun  :  ^  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

If  109*5  X  ^  diameter  of  the  earth  =^  diameter  of  the  sun 
109*5  X     diameter  of  the  sun     =^  diameter  of  the  orbit 
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or  diameter  of  the  earth  :  diameter  of  the  sun ::  diameter  of 
the  sun ::  ^  diameter  of  the  orbit. 

The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  about  109*5 
diameters  of  the  moon. 

Hence  diameter  of  the  moon  :  ^  diameter  of  the  orbit  of 
the  moon:: diameter  of  the  earth   :  diameter  of  the  sun:: 
diameter  of  the  sun  I  \  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

Compare  219,  the  assumed  number  of  ^  diameters,  with 
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the  number  of  ^  diameters  of  the  earth  that  equal  the  diameter 
of  the  sun^  and  with  the  number  of  -.V  diameters  of  tlie  t«un 
that  equal  the  i  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 
Aceording  to  llerschel. 

Diameter  of  earth  :  diameter  of  sun  ::  7926  :  882000, 

eras     1     :   111-26. 
Diameter  of  the  sun  :  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
mn  ::  882000  :  95000000  miles, 
or  as      1       :       107-71      „ 
Then  2  x  111-26  =  222-52 

and  2  x  107-71  =  215-42 

2)437-94 
218-97 
Or  222-52  semi-diameters  of  the  earth  =  diameter  of  sun, 
and     215-42  semi-diameters  of  the  sun      =  -^  diameter  of  the 
orbit  of  the  earth. 

Here  the  mean  number  =  218-97, 
the  assumed  number  =  219-5. 
By  Arago's  tables. 

Diameter  of  the  earth  :  diameter  of  sun  ::  1  :  109*93 
Diameter  of  the  earth  =  2865  leagues  French. 
The  diameter  of  the  sun  is  not  given  in  leagues;  but 
109-93  X  2865  =  314949*45  leagues  for  the  diameter  of  the 
Bun. 

Mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  sun  =  34515000  leagues; 
.-.  34515000  -5-  314949-45  =  109-58  =  the  number  of  dia- 
meters of  the  sun  that  equal  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun. 

Then  109-93  x  2  =  219-86 
and  109-58  x  2  =  219-16 
2)439-02 
219-51 
Or  219-86  scmi-diamctcrs  of  the  earth  =  diameter  of  sun, 
and  219*16  semi-diameters  of  the  sun     =  >.  diameter  of  the 
orbit  of  the  earth. 

The  mean  number  here  =  219-51 
the  assumed  number  =219. 
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By  Herschers  tables  the  number  of  ^  diameters  of  the 
earth  that  equal  the  diameter  of  the  sun  exceeds  by  7*1  the 
number  of  ^  diameters  of  the  sun  that  equal  the  -J-  diameters 
of  the  orbit  of  the  earth ;  but  the  mean  =  2 18 '97. 

By  Arago's  tables  the  number  of  ^  diameters  of  the  earth 
that  equal  the  diameter  of  the  sun  may  be  said  to  equal  the 
number  of  -^  diameters  of  the  sun  that  equal  the  •}  diameters 
of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  ;  the  mean  being  219'48. 

The  assumed  number,  219,  equals  the  number  of  ^  diameters 
of  the  earth  that  equal  the  diameter  of  the  sun^  and  the 
number  of  -^  diameters  of  the  sun  that  equal  the  ^  diameters 
of  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

2 

219    X  -^  diameter  of  the  earth 

=  219'  X  i  7926  =  95034721 

and  95000000  miles 

=  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  {Herschd); 
but  219  X  -^  diameter  of  the  earth  will  not  equal  the  diameter 
of  the  sun ;  for  it  would  require  222*52  semi-diameters  of  the 
earth  to  equal  the  diameter  of  the  sun  ;  or  222*52  x  ^  7926 
to  equal  882000  miles. 

There  appears  to  be  a  difference  in  the  calculations  of  these 
two  astronomers  regarding  the  diameters  of  the  earth,  sun, 
and  orbit  of  the  earth.  Possibly  the  race  that  constructed 
this  pyramid  might  have  found  a  difficulty  in  agreeing  as  to 
the  comparative  diameters  of  the  earth,  sun,  and  orbit  of  the 
earth,  and  so  left  the  pyramid  truncated,  or  incomplete. 

This  pyramidal  monument,  probably  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Sun  by  the  Sabacans,  who  worshipped  that  glorious  orb, 
the  attendant  planets,  and  sidereal  system,  proves  that  a  highly 
developed  civilisation  existed  anterior  to  Roman  or  Grecian 
antiquity.  Manetho  says  that  Venephcs  built  pyramids  in 
the  second  dynasty.  Lepsius  makes  the  fourth  Manethonic 
dynasty  to  begin  3400  years  b.  c.  The  last  dynasty  of  the 
old  kings,  which  ended  with  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos. 
1200  years  before  Homer,  was  the  twelfth  Manethonic 
dynasty. 

It  is  in  the  J^ast  that  we  must  look  for  a  development 
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of  science  and  civilisation  such  as  the  pyramids  prove  to  have 
existed  at  very  remote  epochs  in  Egypt  and  Babylon. 

Still  further  east,  China^  that  long  secluded  empire,  claims 
an  antiquity  for  science  which  has  long  been  doubted  by 
Europeans.  Her  clium  to  antiquity  of  civilisation,  which 
none  can  dispute,  dates  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  European 
history;  which  civilisation  has  continued,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, for  thousands  of  years,  to  the  present  age. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  let  us  try  if  the  ^  diameter  of 
the  moon's  orbit  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  diameters  of 
the  earth  and  moon  proximately. 

Diameter  of  earth  :  diameter  of  moon  ::  1  :  0"27  (Aroffo), 

say  as  1  :  0-26, 

then  -^  =  3-85,  and  2  x  3*85  =  7-7; 

•26 

or  7 '7  semi-diameters  of  the  moon  =  diameter  of  the  earth. 

7*7    X  -^  diameter  of  the  earth 
=  59*29  semi-diameters  of  the  earth, 
and  59*9643  semi-diameters  of  the  earth  =  mean  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth  =  237000  miles  {Herschet). 

Since  7*7    x  ^  diameter  of  the  earth  =  ^  diameter  of  the 
moon's  orbit, 
and  7*7  x  \  diameter  of  the  moon  =  \  diameter  of  the  earth, 

. '.  W    X  7*7  X  -t  diameter  of  moon  =  ^  diameter  of  orbit; 

or  7*7  X  \  diameter  of  the  moon  =  \  diameter  of  the  moon's 
orbit. 

Thus  the  square  of  the  number  of  ^  diameters  of  the  moon 
that  equal  the  diameter  of  the  earth  will  equal  as  many  ^  dia- 
meters of  the  earth  as  equal  the  ^diameter  of  the  moon's  orbit. 

Or  the  cube  of  the  number  of  ^  diameters  of  the  moon 
that  equal  the  diameter  of  the  earth  will  equal  as  many  -^- 
diameters  of  the  moon  as  equal  the  ^  diameter  of  the  orbit  of 
the  moon. 

7*7  X  ^  diameter  of  the  moon  =  diameter  of  the  earth, 

7 '7  X  I  diameter  of  the  earth  =  \  diameter  of  the  orbit 
of  the  moon. 
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.-.  ^  diameter  of  the  moon  :  ^  diameter  of  the  earth  ::  7*7 
X  diameter  of  the  earth  :  ^  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 
If  3*85  diameters  of  the  moon  =  diameter  of  the  earthy 

-3 


3*85    X  2  diameters  of  the  earth  =  ^  diameter  of  orbit 

of  the  moon^ 

3*85    X  2  diameters  of  the  moon  =  ^  diameter  of  the 
orbit  of  the  moon. 

The  square  and  cube  of  the  \  diameters  of  the  moon  are 
used  in  the  calculation  of  the  ^  diameters  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
as  the  Ist  and  2nd  powers  of  the  ^  diameters  of  the  earth  were 
used  for  calculating  the  7  diameters  of  the  earth's  orbit. 

If  7*7  X  ^  diameter  of  the  moon  =  diameter  of  the  earth, 
and  7*7*  X  ^  diameter  of  the   earth  =  ^  diameter  of  the 
moon's  orbit, 

then  7*7'  X  ^  diameter  of  the  moon  =  ^  diameter  of  the 
moon's  orbit. 

The  area  of  the  moon's  orbit  would  include  about  60^  or 
3600  times  the  area  included  by  the  circumference  of  the 
earth. 

The  ^  diameter  of  the  moon  is  about  ^  the  diameter  of  the 
earth.  The  ^  diameter  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  about  i  the 
diameter  of  the  sim.  So  the  diameter  of  the  sun  will  nearly 
equal  twice  the  diameter  of  the  moon's  orbit,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  sun  will  nearly  include  four  times  the  area  of 
the  moon's  orbit. 

219  or  47961  X  i  diam.  of  earth  =|diam.  of  earth's  orbit, 
or  23980  x  ^  diam.  of  earth  =      „  „  „ 

and  60  X  ^  diameter  of  the  earth  =  ^  diameter  of  the  moon's 
orbit, 

.  •.  23980  -5-  60  =  399,  say  400. 

Then  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  will  equal 
400  times  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth. 

The  other  planetary  dbtances  can  be  proximately  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  diameters  of  the  sun  and  planets. 

'^  An  oracle  appointmg  the  cubical  altar  of  Apollo  to  be 
doubled  was,"  as  Maclaurin  supposes,  ''of  greater  advan- 
tage to  geometry  than  to  the  Athenians  then  afflicted  with 
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the  plague;  as  it  gave  occasion  to  Plato  to  consider  the 
famous  problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  and  produced 
the  solid  geometry.  It  afterwards  received  great  improve- 
ments from  the  incomparable  Archimedes,  who  squared  the 
area  of  the  parabola,  and  made  some  progress  in  the  mensu- 
ration of  the  circle,  and  enriched  this  science  with  many 
discoveries  worthy  of  so  excellent  a  genius." 

Fig.  58.  The  side  of  a  square  :  diagonal  ::  1:2^ 
square  of  side  :  square  of  diagonal  as  1  :  2, 
.*.  square  of  hypothenuse  x  side  of  cube  =  double  the  cube. 


Fig.  58. 

Hence^  when  a  right-angled  triangle  has  the  two  sides 
equals  the  square  of  hypothenuse  x  one  side  =  the  cubes  of 
the  two  sides. 

Also,  hypothenuse*  x  side  =  cube  of  side  +  side  x  rect- 
angle by  sum  and  difference  of  hypothenuse  and  side ; 
(as  when  side  =  6,  hyiwthcnuse  =  72-) 

=  cube  of  side  +  6  x  (72*  +  6)  x  (72  -6) 
=  cube  of  side  +  cube  of  side. 

Thus  the  content  of  2  will  be  double  the  content  of  1,  and 
the  base  of  2  double  the  base  of  1.  The  area  of  their  bases 
will  be  as  1  :  2,  and  their  heights  equal.*  Thus  the  cubic 
altar  of  Apollo  may  be  said  to  be  doubled. 

Content  of  2  will  be  double  the  cube  1  ;  but  2  will  not  be 
a  cube. 

A  cul)e  may  be  made  nearly  double  another  cube,  but  not  * 
accurately  so ; 
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forifa«  :  b^  ::  I  :2 


b^=^ 


b  = 


2i  an  impossible  quantity. 


4 

-%.  59. 


But  in  cubing  the  measurements  of  ancient  monuments 
one  cube  will  be  estimated  at  double  another  cube. 

As  6*3'  may  be  said  to  be  double  5*; 
since  e-S^  =  250047, 
and  53  =  125. 

So  that  when  numbers  are  as  6*3  :  5,  the 
cube  of  the  first  may  be  called  double  the 
cube  of  the  second. 

Fig.  59.  ^  cube  of  any  side  is  less  than  the 
cube  of  ^  side  by  -J  cube  of  ^  side. 

As  cube  of  10=10»=1000 

i  cube  of  10=500 1  difference- 12 
Cube  of  ^  8ide=aiO)»=83=512 /'^^^^'''^"■^^ 

\  cube  of  ^  side = |  (2)^  =  1 2 = difference. 

Or  cube  of  40=40^=64000 

X  „  =^20001  ^jg.ygg 

Cubeof^40=32«  =32768  J 

\  cube  of  i-40=|(8)«=f512  =  768=difference. 

.  • .    ^  cube  of  side = cube  of  |-  side  —  |-  cube  of  ^  side. 

Cube  of  side = twice  cube  of  |-  side— thrice  cube  of  ^  side; 
when  side=5,  |^=4,  f=l, 

5«=2x4«-3 
125  =    128  -3. 

Difference  between  the  cubes  of  5  and  4 

=  4»-3xP 
=  64  -3  =61, 
or  difference  =5  x  5  +  5  x4  +  4  x4 

=  25  +  20+16=61. 
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Difference  between  any  two  cubes 

= difference  between  the  2  sides 
X  (rectangle  by  2  sides  +  squares  of  2  sides). 
As  9'-63=729-216  =  ol3. 
Difference  =3  x(9  x  6  +  9x  9-1-6  x  6) 
=  3  X  (54  +  81 +  36) 
=  3x171  =  513. 
These  3  strata  applied  to  3  sides  of  the  cube  of  6  will 
=cube  of  9. 

9^  =  729 


729 


10-^= 

100 

8«= 
6»  = 

ft  1 100 
36  J 

10^  = 

8* +  6=" 

93  = 

83+63+13 

J£  diagonal  of  a  square  =  10,  the  square  of  a  side  will 
=  1(10)*=  50,  and  square  of  diagonal  =  10'^  =  100 ;  the 
squares  will  be  as  1  :  2 

9^=729 
^  9^=364-5 

364 -5*  =  7-14,  &c. 
7-14»,  &C.  :  9»::  364*5  :  729  ::  1  :  2. 
Cubes  of  sides  are  as  1  :  2. 


r 


V 


.--("■■ 


Fiff.  fiO. 

F^,  60.     ABC  is  a  right-angled  triungle. 
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B  D  =  A  B = hypothenuse 

BF  =BC4-0F=8um  of  2  sides 

BE  =BC— CF=the  difference 

F  B  is  bisected  in  G 

on  =GB=GF=mean  of  2  sides. 

Then  mean  x  (difference^  +  hypothenuse^)=sum  of  cubes  of 
2  sides. 

OrGHx(BE^  +  BD*)  =  AC^4-BC^ 

When  the  2  sides  are  equal  their  difference  vanishes. 
Then  side  x  hypothenu8e*= cubes  of  2  sides. 
When    the  3  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle   are  as  3, 
4,5. 

Squares  of  2  sides=3*4■4*=5^=hypothcnu8e^ 
Hypothenuse'=5^=  125. 
Sum  of  cubes  of  3  sides=3»+4»  +  5»=216  =  6\ 
Hypothenuse'  :  sum  of  cubes  of  3  sides ::  5'  :  6^. 
Sum  of  cubes  of  3  sides  :  cube  of  sum  of  2  sides 

:;3»+43  +  5':(3  +  4)« 

216         :    343 
::  6»       :       7^ 

Sum  of  squares  of  3  sides  :  square  of  sum  of  2  sides  as 

3«  +  4a4.5i:(3  +  4)« 
::       50       :     49. 

Mean  of  2  sides  x  (difference^  +  hypothenuse^)  =  cubes  of 
2  sides. 

Or  3-5x(l>4-5«)=91. 

Cubes  of  2  8ides=3H4«=9L 

Let  the  sides  of  the  triangle  be  9  and  15. 

Mean=i(94-15)=12. 

Difference=  15  —  9:=  6. 

Hypothenuse>=92  4- 15»=8l +225  =  306. 

Then  mean  x  (difference^ -f  hjrpothenuse^)  =  cubes  of  2 
sides. 

Or  12x(6«  +  306)=4104. 

Cubes  of  2  sides= 93  4- 153= 729 +  3375 =4104. 

Hence  in  any  right-angled  triangle  the  mean  of  the  2 
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sides  X  (square  of  their  difference  +  square  of  hypothenuse) 
equals  sum  of  cubes  of'the  2  sides. 

Or    mxicP-i-  A*)= sum  of  cubes  of  2  sides  =  * 

m 
m 


"=(„---)' 


When  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle  are  equal,  m=side  of 
cube,  and  d  vanishes. 

As  the  angle  at  b  decreases,  or  the  difference  between 
the  2  sides  increases,  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  2  sides  will 
approach  to  equality  with  the  cube  of  the  hypothenuse. 

Or  mean  x  (difference^  +  hypothenuse*)  will  approach  to  ^ 
hypothenuse  x  (hypothenuse*  +  hypothenuse*)  =^  hypothe- 
nuse* + -J- hypothenuse^  =  hypothenuse^ 

The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  2  sides  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  always  equals  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 

As  the  angle  at  b  decreases,  or  the  difference  between  the 
2  sides  increases,  the  sum  of  the  two  sides  will  approach  to 
equality  with  the  hypothenuse. 

As  the  angle  at  b  decreases,  the  cube  of  the  sum  of  2  sides, 
and  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  2  sides,  both  approach  to 
equality  with  the  cube  of  the  hypothenuse. 

When  the  2  sides  are  equal,  the  cube  of  the  sum  of  the  2 
sides  will  =  8  times  the  cube  of  1  side ;  or  4  times  the  cubes 
of  the  2  sides,  or  4  times  one  side  x  hypothenuse'^,  or  one 
side  X  (2  hypothenuse)*. 

Then  side  x  hypothenuse*  will  =  2  cubes  of  side, 
and  hypothenuse'  will  =  2*83  nearly. 

The  less  square  (^ff.  61.)  will  represent  the  cube  of  1  side 
=  1. 

The  greater  square  will  represent  the  cube  of  the  hypo- 
thenuse =5  2*83  nearly. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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The  diagonal  of  the  less  square  =  side  of  the  greater 
square = hypothenuse. 

The  areas  of  the  squares  are  as  1  :  2,  for  the  square  of  the 
greater  side  =  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 

Greater  cuhe  =  hypothenuse'=(2*)'=2«=2*83  nearly, 
less  cube  =  cube  of  side  =  1. 
diflference  of  cubes  =  (hypothenuse—^  side)  x  hypothenuse* 
=(^2-i)x(2*)«=(^2-^)x2=2*-l 

=2-83- 1  =  1-83. 


Fig,  61.  Fig.  62. 

Grenerally^  difference  of  2  cubes  =  less  side  x  rectangle  by 
sum  and  difference  of  sides  +  square  of  greater  side  x  dif- 
ference of  sides. 

Let  the  cubes  be  3'  and  5';  rectangle  by  sum  and  difference 
of  sides 

=(3+5)x(5-3)=8x    2=16 
less  side  x  rectangle  =3  x  16=48 

square  of  greater  side  x  difference  of  sides 

=5»x(5-3)=25x2  =  50 

and  48+50=98 

difference  of  cubes  =5»-3»  =125-27  =  98. 

Fig.  62.   shows  that   a  series  of  right-angled   triangles, 

having  radius  for  hypothenuse,  may  be  inscribed  in  a  quad* 

rantal  area. 

The  circumscribing  square  =  hypothenu6e^ 

Inscribed  square  =  square  of  1  side,  and  the  rectangle  by 

the  sum  and  difference  of  the  sides  of  the  squares  will  =  the 

square  of  the  other  side. 
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In  this  series  of  triangles  the  squares  of  the  2  siiles  = 
square  of  hypotbenu^e  ==  radius^,  a  constftot  quantity. 

Or  the  exrcunij?cribiiig  square  will  represent  the  cube  of 
the  hypothenuse,  and  the  inscribed  square  the  cube  of  one 
eide  of  a  triangle. 

Fign  63.  Every  square  described  on  the  base  of  a  triangle 
wUl  be  within  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse,  and  all  their 
diagonal  will  be  in  the  same  straight  line,  which  is  the  dia- 
gonal of  the  square  of  the  hypothenuae. 


:zl 


X. 


/ 


Fig^  63.  Fig,  C4. 

Jiy.  64,  Each  corresponding  square  described  on  the  per- 
pendicular will  have  the  diagonal  parallel  to  the  diagonal  of 
the  square  of  the  hypothenuae ;  and  the  extremities  of  these 
diagonals  beyond  the  quadrant  will  trace  a  pear-like  curve 
having  axis  =  radius,  and  ordinate  ac  sine  —  vei*scd  sine. 

The  square  described  on  the  base  of  a  triangle,  and  the 
square  described  on  the  corresponding  perpendicular,  will 
together  =  hypothenuse^  —  radius^. 


Fiff.  65. 
Fiff,  65.    Square  of  one  side  of   triangle  =  rectangle  by 
rum  and  difference  of  hypothennee  and  the  other  side- 
Arc  F  £  =  arc  D  A. 

V  t 
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Radius  of  quadrant  =  ab  =  hypothenuse  of  triangle 

ABC. 

Sine*  =  radius*  —  cosine^. 

=  (radius  -h  cosine)  x  (radius — cosine) 

=  (bf-I-bc)xcf 

=  parallelograms  dl  +  lc  =  square  kg 

cosine*  =  radius*  —  sine* 

=  (radius  -I-  sine)  x  (radius  —  sine) 

=  (bf  4-  bg)  X  GF 

=  parallelograms  dm  +  mg  =  square  IB 

radius*  =  sine*  +  cosine* 

=  parallelograms  dl  +  LC  +  dm  +  mg 
=  square  kg  +  parallelograms  dm,  mg 
=  square  df. 

If  a = sine,  and  &= cosine, 

(a  +  J)x(fl-ft)=a*-J* 

=:KG  — IB  =  KE  +  EC 

(a_j)x(a-ft)=a*-|-J*-2a* 

=  KG  +  IB  — (KC4-BE)  =  AE. 

Difference    =  (a*-**) -(«*  +  ** -2a  J) 
=  2aJ-2J* 

=  KC  +  BB  — 2lB 
=  KI-|-IG. 

Thus  (a  +  J)  X  (« — ft)  exceeds 

(a-J)x(fl-J)by  2aJ-2J*=Ki-|-iG. 

Ka=6,  and*=2, 
difference  =  (a* -J*) -(a* -I- J* -2a  J) 

=(62-2*)-(6*-|-2*-24) 
=(36-4) -(36  +  4-24) 
=  32-16=16 

(a4-J)x(a-A)=a*-J* 

=  6*-2*=32 

(a-ft)x(a-J)=a*-|-J*-2aJ 

=  6*  +  2*-24=16. 

The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  about  109*5 
diameters  of  the  moon. 
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^  diameter  of  orbit  of  the 


Hence  diameter  of  the  moon 
moon 

; :  diameter  of  the  earth  ;  diameter  of  the  sun. 

: ;  diameter  of  the  sun     :  ^  diameter  of  orbit  of  the  earth. 

Since  ^  diameter  of  the  moon  :  ^  diameter  of  orbit  of  the 
moon 

: ;  ^  diameter  of  the  sun  :  ^  diameter  of  orbit  of  the  earth. 
::  *  1  '/  219. 

Therefore  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  will  represent  the  time 
of  descent  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  through  219  seml- 
diameters  of  the  moon,  qa  well  aa  the  time  of  descent  from 
the  earth  to  the  sun  through  219  semi-diaraeters  of  the  sun. 

The  bases  of  the  pyramids  will  in  both  cases  be  in  the 
centre  or  orbit  of  the  earth ;  but  in  the  descent  to  the  sun 
the  apex  of  the  external  pyramid  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
eun,  and  in  the  descent  to  the  moon  the  apex  of  the  external 
pyramid  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  moon.     (J^'iff*  57.  a.) 

The  axis  of  the  external  pyramid  is  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  219  equal  parts,  or  219  semi-dinmeters :  this  pyramid 
represents  the  time  of  descent  through  219  semi-diameters 

when  velocity  is  supposed  to  oc  — ,     But  the  time  of  descent 

18  only  I  that  time,  which  is  represented  by  the  internal 
pyramid,  that  of  Cheops,  where  the  219  distances  along  the 
axis  are  unequal,  diminishing  from  the  base  to  the  apex^  so 
that  the  time  through  successive  unequal  distances  of  the 
internal  pyramid,  which  correspond  to  the  semi-diameters  of 
the  external  pyramid,  decrease  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
time  through  the  successive  semi-diameters  of  the  external 
pyramid :  so  the  velocity  w^ill  increase  in  a  greater  inverse 
ratio  than  d*. 

The  external  pyramid  has  the  height  equal  side  of  base, 
like  the  pyramid  of  Bclus.  Herodotus  says  the  height  of 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops  is  equal  to  the  side  of  the  base. 

We  supposed  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  might  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  sun,  because  it  represented  the  semi-  diameter 
of  the  sun  and  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  as  well 
as  the  time  of  descent  from  the  eartb  to  the  sun ;  but  now  it 
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appears  that  this  pyramicl  will  also  represent  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  moon,  and  the  aemi-Jiameter  of  the  moon's 
orhit,  as  well  as  the  time  of  descent  from  the  earth  tu  the 
moon.  So  the  pjrainitl  of  Chcopd  might  have  been  dedicated 
to  both  the  sun  and  moon. 

As  the  sides  of  the  pymraid  front  the  cardinal  points,  the 
terraces  on  the  eastern  side  would  face  the  rising  sun,  which 
would  be  visible  from  the  terraces  before  it  could  l>e  seen 
from  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  The  Sabaian  priests,  if  placed 
on  the  terraces,  could  announce  the  precise  time  when  the 
people  stationed  at  the  base  should  perform  their  adoration 
to  the  rising  son.  On  the  western  side  the  same  reverence 
mirrht  have  been  observed  t(»  the  settinfj  sun. 

It  may  be  remarked  tliat  Herodotus  calls  the  terraces  little 
altars.  Perhaps  on  tliese  altars  offerings  of  the  first-fruits  of 
the  earth,  ripened  by  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun,  were 
made  to  that  spIcTidid  luinioary. 

Adoration  somewhat  similar  might  have  been  made  to  the 
moon,  especially  to  the  new  and  full  moon. 

If  the  axis  of  the  external  pymmid  were  equal  to  twice 
the  axis  of  the  internal  pyramid,  then  the  pyramids  would  be 
as  2  :  1.  The  axis  of  the  external  pyramid  would  represent 
the  distance,  and  the  Internal  pyramid  the  time. 

In  order  to  determine  the  axis  of  the  external  pyramid,  a 
similar  pyramid  to  that  of  Cheops,  having  219  terraces  of 
unequal  height^  should  first  be  made ;  next  the  external 
pyramid  having  the  axis  divided  into  219  equal  part«,  which 
would  be  determined  by  construction  ;  thus  the  axis  of  this 
external  pyramid  would  represent  the  distance,  and  the  in- 
ternal pyramid  the  time  of  descent  to  that  distance. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Nile^  which  has  played  so  imjmrtant  a 
part  in  the  history  of  mankind,  Lepsius  informs  us  that 
ascertained  shields  of  kings  go  back  to  the  fourth  Mane- 
thonic  dynasty.  This  dynasty  begins  3400  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  2300  years  before  the  einlgrntion  of  the 
HeracJidaj  to  Peloponnesus,  The  last  dyniisty  of  the  old 
kingSj  which  ended  with  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  1200 
years  before  Homer,  was  the  twelfth  Manet honic  dynasty, 
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to  which  belong  Amcmnah  III.,  the  builder  of  the  original 
liibyrinth^  and  maker  of  the  lake  of  Mocris.  After  the  ex* 
pulsion  of  the  Hyksos  the  new  kingdtjm  began  with  the 
eighteenth  djnastj,  1 600  years  before  Christ.  The  great 
RatnscSj  called  by  Herodotus  Sesostria,  was  the  second  ruler 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  The  canal  of  Suez  was  begun 
hy  Seaostrls  to  facirttate  the  acceaa  to  the  Arabian  copper 
miDeSt  which  were  worked  under  Cheops,  one  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings. 

All  the  Egyptian  mojiuments  would  have  been  of  little  or 
no  avail  as  sources  of  history,  utilcas  they  bore  aouje  records 
for  the  information  of  the  reader  of  a  future  age*  Of  this 
the  Egyptians  were  fully  aware  in  the  earliest  times.  Accord- 
ing to  their  annals,  Tosorthoros,  the  second  king  of  the 
second  dynasty,  mure  than  3000  years  B.  a,  who  was  the 
first  to  build  witli  hewn  etone,  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  art  of  writing;  and  from  the 
time  of  Cheops  —  also  more  than  300(3  years  b.  C.  —  we 
find  in  the  monuments  a  completely  formed  system  of  writing, 
the  use  of  which  was  evidently  by  oo  means  confined  to  the 
priests. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  availed  themselves  of 
this  art  is  worthy  of  notice.  Not  satisfied^  like  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  with  a  single  inscription  on  some  prominent 
part  of  their  temples  or  tombs,  they  engraved  them  with 
astonishing  precision  and  elegance — considering  the  hardness 
and  roughness  of  the  stonei  together  with  the  pictorial  char 
meter  of  the  writing  —  upon  all  the  walk,  pillars,  roofs, 
architraves,  friezes,  and  posts,  both  inside  and  outside* 

Writing  was  in  very  early  times  Applied  also  to  literary 
piirpo«6s.  From  the  very  first  use  of  the  papyrus  and  the 
lime  of  the  pyramids  at  Memphis^  we  find  writers  occupied 
tliemselvcs  in  describing  on  leaves  the  wealth  and  power  of 
tlieir  rulers.  That  they  even  then  had  public  annala  appeans 
from  the  historical  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us« 
We  now  posacds  two  original  fragments  of  such  annals, 
belonging  to  the  commencement  of  the  New  Empire,  and 
therefore  cxteadiog  upwards  of  500  years  farther  back  than 
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the  earliest  literary  remaina  of  any  other  ancient  nation. 
The  great  number  of  these  fnigments  gives  credibility  to 
the  Btatement  of  Diodonis,  that  a  liljrary  waa  built  at 
Thebes  in  the  time  of  Kainses  Mianmn,  who  flourished  in  the 
fourteenth  century  B.  a  This  is  confirmed  by  Champol  lion's 
obserrationH  among  the  ruins  on  the  spot,  Lepsius  tells  U3 
that  he  himaclf  has  seen  the  tombs  of  two  librarians,  father 
and  son,  who  lived  under  that  king,  and  were  called  super- 
intendents of  the  books*  Clemcna  Alexandrinus  says,  the 
Egyptians  in  his  time  had  forty-two  sacred  books;  the  latest 
of  which,  according  to  Bunscn,  was  earlier  than  the  time  of 
the  Psammetichij  certainly  not  later.  It  can,  therefore,  be  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  400,000  volumes  or  scrolls  should  in 
a  sliort  time  have  been  collected  in  the  library  founded  at 
Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus*- — {HumhoidL) 

Lepsiu2:i  found  divisions  of  time  from  the  2 1,600th  part  of 
a  day  up  to  their  greatest  period  of  36,525  years.  Between 
these  extremes  there  were  cycles  of  every  length,  determined 
with  greater  precision  than  those  of  any  other  ancient  nation. 
Their  seasons  consisted  of  four  months.  They  recognised 
and  registered  in  their  calendar,  not  only  the  old  lunar  year, 
but  also  the  common  year  of  *S^5  days,  and  the  exact  year  of 
about  3G5^  days,  which  crmimenced  with  the  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius. 

The  emblem  of  the  scribe's  palette,  reed-pen,  and  ink 
bottle,  are  found  in  the  legends  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  about 
3400  B.  Ci  which  proves  that,  in  that  remote  day,  the  art 
of  writing  was  already  familiar  with  the  builders  of  the 
pyramids. 

But  the  builders  themselves  have  given  the  best  proof 
that  writing  was  familiar  to  them,  sioce  their  works  are  the 
most  ancient  and  stupendous  monuments  of  the  surprising 
degree  of  cultivation  the  arts  and  sciences  had  attained  at 
a  very  remote  epoch. 

The  art  of  writing  must  have  long  preceded  the  attainment 
of  the  astronomical  knowledge  recorded  by  the  pyramids^ 
and  claims  an  "antiquity  never  suspected  by  the  Greeks  or 
Romans. 
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According  to  Lepsius,  Mocris  built  the  last  of  the  69 
pyramids^  and  reigned  2154  b.  c.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  termination  of  the  pyramidal  period^  which  ceased  when 
Lower  Egypt  was  overrun  by  the  shepherd  hordes. 

The  sources  of  the  Nile  are  as  much  Involved  in  mystery 
as  every  thing  else  connected  with  the  strange  country  of 
Egypt.  The  statue  under  which  it  was  represented  was 
carved  out  of  black  marble^  to  denote  its  Ethiopian  origin^ 
but  crowned  with  thorns,  to  symbolise  the  difficulty  of 
approaching  its  fountain-head.  It  reposed  appropriately  on 
a  sphynx,  the  type  of  enigmas,  and  dolphins  and  crocodiles 
disported  at  its  feet.  The  solution  has  baffled  the  scrutiny 
and  eelf-devDtion  of  modern  enterprise  as  effectually  as  it 
did  the  inquisitiveness  of  ancient  despots  and  the  theories 
of  ancient  philosophers.  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  sent  ex- 
peditions in  search  of  it ;  Herodotus  gave  it  up ;  Pomponius 
Mela  brought  it  from  the  antipodes,  Pliny  from  Mauritania, 
and  Homer  from  heaven.  Bruce  thought  he  had  detected 
its  infancy  in  the  fountains  of  the  Blue  River.  This  was 
only  a  foundling,  however,  —  a  mere  tributary  stream. 


PART  V. 

FTR41I1D  OF  CEPHHENE8,  —  CONTENT  EQUAL  TO  yV  CIRCUMFERENCE, 
CUBK  EQUAL  TO  |  DISTANCE  OF  MOON.  —  THE  QUADRANGLE  Df 
WHICH  THE  PTRAMID  STAND?.  —  SPHERE  EQITAL  TO  CIRCUMFE- 
RENCE. —  CUBE  OF  ENTRA>'CE  PASSAGE  IS  THE  RECIPROCAL  OF 
THE  PYRAMID.  —THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT,  TROCALLIS  OF  MEXICO, 
AND  BURMESE  PAGODAS  WERE  TEMPLES  SYMBOLICAL  OF  THE  LAWS 
OF  GRAVITATION  AND  DEDICATED  TO  THE  CRKATOE.  —  EXTERNA!. 
PYRAMID  OF  MYCERINUS  EQUAL  TO  -jV  CIRCUIIFESENCE  EQtJAL  TO 
19  DEGREES^  AND  IS  THE  RECIPROCAL  OF  ITSELF.  —  CUBE  EQUAL 
TO  I  CmCUMFERKNCE.  —  INTERNAL  PYRAMID  EQUAL  TO  ^^  CIR- 
CUMFERENCE,  CUBE    EQUAL   TO   ^  CIRC CMFE HENCE, — ^  THE    SIX 

SMAXL  PYRAMIDS.  — THE  PYRAIHD  OF  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  CHEOPS 
EQUAL  TO  -r:4s  CIRCUMFERENCE  EQUAL  TO  2  DEGREES,  AND  18  THE 

RKOIPROCAL    OF    THE    PYItAMlD  OF    CHEOPS. THE    PYRAMID    OF 

mrCKRINUS  19  A  MEAN  PROPORTIONAL  BETWEEN  THE  PYRAMID  OF 
CHEOPS  AND  THB  PYRAMID  OF  THE  DAUGHTER.  —  DIFFERENT  PY- 
RAMIDS COMPARED. PYRAMIDS  WERE  BOTH  TEMPLES  AND  TOMBS. 

—  ONE  OF  THE  DASHOUR  PYRAMIDS  EQUAL  TO  i  CIRCUMFERENCE, 

CUBE  EQUAL  TO  TWICE  CIRCUMFERENCE. ONE  OF  THE  SACCARAH 

PYRAMIDS  EQUAL  TO  ^j  CIRCUMFERENCE.  —  CUBE  EQUAL  TO  ^  DIS- 
TANCE OF  MOON. GREAT  DASHOUR  PYRAMID  EQUAL  TO  J  CIR- 
CUMFERENCE*^  CUBE    EQUAL    TO    ^    DISTANCE  OF  MOON, -- HOW 

THE  PYRAMIDS  WERE  BUILT.  ^ — NUBIAN  PYRAMIDS.  — NUMBER  OF 
EGYPTIAN  AND  NUBLAN  PYRAMIDS.  — GENERAL  APPLICATION  OF 
THE  BABYLONIAN  STANDARD. 


TIi€  Pyramid  of  Cephrenei* 

All  that  Herodotus  says  of  the  Jimensions  of  the  pyramid 
of  Ccphrcnes  is,  that  they  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Cheops' 
pyraoiid,  for  we  measured  them. 

The  following  are  the  measureuients  recently  made : — 

JOMARD* 

Present  hcit^'lit  ^  138  metres  =  452-64  feet  English 
Former  height  —455*64 
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Northern  side  of  base  —  207  9  =  682 
Western  eide  of  bnse   =210    =688. 

Belzonl 

Height  =456  feet 

Side  of  base =684  feet. 

Vyse, 

Present  height  =447*6  feet 

Former  height  =454'3    „ 

Present  base     =690'9     „ 

Former  base      =707*9     „ 

Square  of  platform  on  the  top  about  9. 

Wilkinson. 

Present  height  =439  feet 

Former  height  =466    „ 

Northern  side  of  base  =684    „ 
Western  ^ide  of  ba&e  =  695    „ 

Jomard  supposes  this  pyramid  to  have  lost  about  3  feet 
from  the  top,  which,  if  added  to  the  height  he  \v,\s  given, 
452*64  feet,  will  make  the  height  to  the  apex  =  455*64  feet, 
and  456  J  feet  =  1^  stade. 

This  will  make  the  height  to  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cephrenea  equal  to  the  height  to  the  platform  of  the  pyramid 
of  Cheops, 

Let  the  height  to  apex  ^  If  stade 

=  4562  f^^*  —  394  &c  units 
and  base  =  684  by  703  feet 
=  592  by  608  units, 

then  height  x  base 

—  394  &c.  X  592  x  608  =  ^  cireumference 
pyramid  =  ^  of  ^  =  ^  circumference  =  150  degrees. 

Thus  the  height  to  the  a{>ex,  1 J  stade,  will  nearly  accord 
with  the  height  asflisxoed  by  Jomard,  Belzoni,  and  Vyse ; 
and  the  base,  684  by  703  feet,  will  §omewhat  exceed  the  base 
of  Wilkinson* 

Wilkinson's  dimensions,  height  to  apex  466  feet,  and  base 
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684  X  695  feet,  would  also  very  nearly  =  -j\  circumference, 
but  then  Wilkinson's  height  to  tlie  apex  would  be  much 
greater  than  the  other  measurements,  and  would  make  the 
height  to  the  apex  of  Cephrenea  pjramid  =  the  height  to 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

468-J-  feet  ^^  10  plethrong  ^  the  height  to  the  apex  of  the 
pymmid  of  Cheops;  and  466  feet,  according  to  Wilkinson* 
would  :=  the  height  to  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  of  Ccphrenes, 

Thus  the  dimensiona  we  have  assigned  to  the  pyramid  of 
Cephrenes  will  be  that  one  side  of  the  hnse  =  2^  stadea  — 15 
plethrona  =  607*5  units,  an^l  the  other  side  =  15  plethrous 
less  15  units  —  592*5  units. 

Perimeter  of  base  -=  f  608  -f  592)  x  2 
=  2400  units 
=  60  plcthrone  leas  30  units 

height  to  apex  =  l^  stade 

=  10  plethrons  lese  10  units. 

The  pyramid  of  Cephrenes  is  said  by  Jomard  to  rise  not 
from  the  level  of  the  natural  rock,  but  out  of  an  excavation 
or  deep  cut  made  in  the  solid  rock  all  round  the  pyramid. 

This  pyramid,  says  Greaves,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  by  two  very  stately  and  elaborate  pieces  that  have 
not  been  described  by  former  writers.  About  30  feet  in 
depths  and  more  than  1400  in  length,  out  of  a  hard  rock, 
these  buildings  have  been  cut  in  perpendicular,  and  squared 
by  the  chisel,  as  I  suppose,  for  the  lodgings  of  the  priests. 
They  run  along  at  a  convenient  distance,  parallel  to  the  two 
sides  of  this  pyramid,  meeting  in  a  right  angle. 

The  side  of  the  quadrangle,  or  one  side  of  half  the  quad- 
rangle described,  exceeds  1400  feet. 

Five  stades  =  1405  feet. 

The  side  of  the  quadrangle  that  enclosed  the  tower  of 
Belus  was  =  twice  the  side  of  the  base  of  that  pyramid. 

Supposing  the  aide  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  Ceph- 
renes to  equal  half  the  side  of  the  quadrangle  of  Greaves,  or 
2^  stades,  or  702*5  feet,  such  a  base  would  nearly  agree  with 
707  "9  feet,  the  former  base  of  Vyse. 
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If  each  side  of  rectangle  on  the  north  and  west  sides  = 
1410  feet  =  1220  unirs, 

then    1220^  —  16  limes  circu inference 

and  90  X  IG  =^  1440  circumference 

=  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  Sun. 

Thus  the  distance  of  Mercury  will  ^  90  cubes,  and  dis- 
tance of  Belus  =  150  times  tlie  distance  of  Mercury  = 
150x90  cubes. 

The  distance  of  Saturn  =  25  times  the  distance  of  Mer- 
cury =  25  X  90  cubes. 

The  assigned  baae  of  {>yramid=592  x  608  units;  ^  (529  + 
608) =600. 

If  the  side  of  square  base  of  pyramid  ^  601  units,  and 
height  X  base  =  f  circumrcrence,  then  5  times  tlie  cube  of 
the  side  of  the  base  =  5  x  60P=  1085409005  uniu. 

Distance  of  moon  =  9*55  circumference  =  1085730026 
units. 

Hence  5  times  the  cube  of  the  side  of  the  baae  of  the  pyra- 
mid of  Cephrencs  will  =  9*55  circumference  —  distance  of 
the  moon  from  the  earth. 

The  cube  of  Cheops  will  be  to  the  cube  of  Cephreues  as 
5  :4. 

Disttmcc  of  Mercury  from  the  sun  will  =  150  times  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  =150x5  =  750  cubes 
of  Cephrenes,  =  1 50  x  4  =  600  cubes  of  Cheops. 

Should  one  side  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  =  6 10  units, 
and  the  other  side  —  592  units,  the  cube  of  the  greater  side 
will  z=  610^  =  2  circumference ;  the  mean  of  the  2  8ides=| 
(610  +  592)^601, 

The  cube  of  the  mean  will  =  601^  =  ^  distance  of  the 
mooiL 

A  sphere  having  a  diameter  =  601  units  will  =  circum- 
ference. 

If  the  base  of  pyramid  be  a  square  having  a  side  ^601 
units,  and  height  =  392,  &c.,  then  height  x  base  =  392  &c 
X  601  ^  =  J  circumference.    Pyramid  =  ^  circumference* 

Cube  of  height  :  cube  of  side  of  base ::  392^  &o.  :  601^-: 
^  I  J-  distance  of  moon  ::  5  :  1H» 
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Cube  of  height  =  ^^  cube  of  side  of  base. 

Cube  of  side  of  base  =  ^  distance  of  moon 

=  V'  =  12  radii  of  the  earth. 

K  12  radii  divided  the  circumference  of  the  earth  into  12 
equal  parts^  then  pyramid  would  =  5  of  these  parts^  and  the 
cube  of  the  side  of  the  base  would  =  the  12  radii. 

The  inclined  side  of  the  pyramid  will  =  494  &c.  units^ 

and  494'  &c.  =  -^  distance  of  the  moon. 

So  cube  of  height  :  cube  of  inclined  side ::  392'^  &c.  :  494^ 
&c.::^:i 
::  1   :  2. 

Cube  of  inclined  side  :  cube  of  side  of  base  y-i  I  i^  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  ::  5  :  9. 

Cube  of  inclined  side  =  ^  cube  of  side  of  base. 

Pyramid  =  5  times  30  degrees. 

Cube  of  side  of  base  =  ^  of  60  radii 

=  ^  distance  of  the  moon. 

Cube  of  perimeter  of  base  =    V    distance  of  the  moon 

2         w         *>  ^      i 

4         „         „  =^^ 

5    cubes  of  4  times  perimeter  =  4096 

2^  cubes  „         „  =  2048 

and  distance  of  Jupiter  =  2045 

Thus  2^  cubes  of  4  times  perimeter  of  pyramid  of  Ce- 
phrenes  =  distance  of  Jupiter  =  2  cubes  of  4  times  peri- 
meter of  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

Sphere  having  diameter  =  601  units  =  side  of  base  of 
Cephrenes  =  601'  x  '5236  =  circumference^  or  sphere  of 
Cephrenes  =  circumference  =  twice  the  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

Cube  of  Cephrenes  =  601'  =  ^  distance  of  the  moon 

Cylinder  =  f  circumference 

Sphere     =  f  „ 

Cone        =  ^  „ 

Cone  of  Cephrenes  =  pyramid  of  Cheops 

Cylinder  =  f  circumference  =  height  x  area  of  the  base 
of  Cheops. 
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Cube  of  side  of  base  =  ^  distance  of  the  moon 
5  cubes  „  =  distance  ,, 

Cube  of  4  times  perimeter  =  *-i^ 

5  cubes  =  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter. 

(5  X  601)'  =  ^  X  5»  =  25  distance  of  the  moon 

6  cubes  of  5  times  side  of  base 

=  150  times  distance  of  the  moon 
=  distance  of  Mercury 
16  cubes  =  400  times  distance  of  the  moon 
=  distance  of  the  earth. 
(10  X  601)*  =  u^  =  200  distance  of  the  moon 
2  cubes  of  10  times  side  of  base 

=  400  times  distance  of  the  moon 
=  distance  of  the  earth 
3  cubes  =  600  distance  of  the  moon 
distance  of  Mars  =  604  ,,  ,, 

Sphere  of  Cephrenes  =  drcumference  =  pyramid  of  Cholula 
Cone  „  =  i  =  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

Sphere,  diameter  2  x  601  =8  circumference 
Sphere,  diameter  =  perimeter  of  base  =  4  x  601  =  64  cir- 
cumference. 

Cube  of  Cephrenes       =  ^  distance  of  the  moon 
Cube  of  Cheops  =  ^  „  „ 

Pyramid  of  Cephrenes  =^  circumference 
Pyramid  of  Cheops       =-fj  „ 

Cylinder  haying  height  =  diameter  of  base  =601    will 
=  601'  X  '7854  =  f  circumference 
Sphere  =  J  „ 

Cone     =i  „ 

Cylinder  having  height  =  diameter  of  base  =  2  x  601 
will  =12  circumference 

Sphere  =8  „ 

Cone     =4  „ 

Cylinder  having  height  =  diameter  of  base  =  4  x  601 
=  perimeter  of  base 
will        =  96  circumference 
Sphere  =  64  „ 

Cone      =  32  „ 
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15  cylinders  =  1440  circumference  =  distance  of  Mercury 
40        59         =  3840  ,,  =  distance  of  the  earth 

■^  cylinder   =     9*6  „  =  distance  of  the  moon. 

Distance  of  moon  :  distance  of  Mercury  ::  distance  of  Mer- 
cury :  distance  of  Belus 

1  :  150::  150  :  150» 
•1  :    15::    15  :    15>xlO. 
distance  of  Mercury  =15  cylinders 

distance  of  Belus      =  15'  x  10       „ 
5  cylinders  having  height  =  diameter  of  base  =  twice  peri- 
meter of  base  will  =  3840  circumference  =  distance  of  the 
earth. 

Height  X  area  of  base  of  pyramid 

=  393,  &C.  X  601*  =  j;  circumference. 
Pyramid  =  i  of  i^  =  ^  „ 

Yyse  makes  the  former  height  =  454*3  feet  =  392*8  units, 

former  base  =  707*9  =612        „ 

If  height  X  area  base  =  400,  &c.  x  615^=  ^  circumference, 
Pyramid  = -LofA  =  A  „ 

The  heights  and  sides  of  bases  of  the  two' pyramids  will  be 
proportionate  to  each  other. 

So  that  if  the  first  pyramid  were  completely  cased,  the  cased 
pyramid  might  be  =  to  the  latter,  supposing  the  bases  were 
square,  which  seems  doubtful. 

The   first  pyramid  would   be   to   the   latter  pyramid   as 
-^  :  ^  circumference, 
::  45    :  48 
::  15    :   16 
When  reference  is  made  to  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  the 
content  is  supposed  =  ^  circumference,  and  cube  of  one  side, 
or  of  the  mean  of  two  sides  of  base  =  ^  distance  of  the  moon. 
Wilkinson  makes  the  sides 

684     by  695     feet 
=  591*4  by  610*9  units 
say  592     by  610         „ 
610*  =  2  circumference 
mean  =  601 
601*  =  |-  distance  of  the  moon. 
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Height  X  area  of  base 

=  393,  &c.  X  592  x  610  =  f  circumference 
Pyramid  =  i  of  |  =  yV  ^> 

It  will  probably  be  fouod  that  the  aides  of  the  base  of  &ome 
of  the  pyramids  arc  unequal 

From  the  two  great  pyramids  we  learn  that  the  quadrant 
was  divided  into  3  equal  parts;  or  the  circumference  into  12, 
the  zodiacal  division. 

The  pyramid  of  Cheops  =  -^  circumference, 

„  Cephrenes  —  iV  « 

Or  the  parallelopipedon  of  Cheops      =  J  =  6  quadrants. 
„  ,f  Cepbrenes  =  |  =  5  „ 

The  pyramid  of  Cheops  =  j  circumference  =  180  degrees 
„         „  Belus    =  ^  a  sign  =15         „ 

which  are  as  12  I  L 

The  pyramid  of  Belus  :  pyramid  of  Cepbrenes;:^  I  ^ 
::  1  :  10. 

The  pyramid  of  Cheops  :  pyramid  of  Cephrenes  ::-j*^  ;  -^ 
::6  :  6  signsi  if  the  equator  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
12  equal  parts  or  signs. 

The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  ^  5  cubes  of 
Cephrenes. 

The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  ^400  times  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  —  400  x  5  =  2000  cube9 
of  Cephrenes. 

In  Vyse's  measurements  of  the  interior  of  the  pyramid  of 

Cephrenes,  the  length  of  the  entrance  passage  from  the  first 

covering  stone  to  the  horizontal  passage  ^104  feet  10  inches. 

Total  length  of  the  entrance  passage  to  the  bottom  of  the 

incline  =  104  feet 

105*2  feet    =  91*2  units 
10  X  91-2  =  912      „ 
and  912^  =    ^^    circumference  = 

91*2'=:  3-J^  circumference  =  2  J  degrees 
—  Tk~5  circumference  —  y  degree. 
Pyramid  of  Cephrenes  =  -^^  circumference  =  150  degrees. 
VOL,  I.  X 
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. ' .  the  cube  of  the  length  of  the  entrance  passage  ia  the 
reciprocal  of  the  content  of  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes. 

The  Birman  solid  hyperbolic  temples  are  symbolical  of  the 
law  of  the  velocity  described  by  a  body  gravitating  to  the 
centre  of  force.  The  Egyptian  solid  pyramidal  temples  are 
typical  of  the  law  of  the  tirae  corresponding  to  that  velocity. 

On  each  side  of  the  hyperbolic  temple,  as  the  Shoemadoo 
Eit  Pegu  J  are  dwellings  fijr  the  priests,  %vho  still  officiate  at  the 
ahar;  but  the  former  science  of  the  priesthood  has  departed. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  quadrangular  area  in  which  stauds 
the  pyramid  of  Cephrenea  are  dwellings  for  the  priests, 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock;  but  the  hierarchy  exists  no 
longer,  and  the  knowledge  accumulated  for  ages,  and  held 
sacred  by  the  priesthood,  1ms  perislied. 

The  Birman  pagodas  are  solid  stnictores,  without  any 
opening. 

Vyse  computes  the  space  occupied  by  the  chambers  in  the 
pyramid  of  Cheops  at  j^Vo  ^^  ^^^  whole. 

The  teoc4iIlis  of  Mexico  are  solid  pyramidal  temples. 
Montezuma  was  emperor  and  high-priest.  The  temple  of 
Mexitli  hail  five  terraces.  It  was  on  the  platform  of  this 
teocalli  that  the  Spaniards,  the  day  preceding  the  "noche 
triate,"  or  "  melancholy  night,'*  attacked  the  Mexicans,  and, 
after  a  dreadfid  carnage,  became  masters  of  the  temple.  It 
stood  within  a  great  square,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  hewn 
stone.  *' Close  to  the  side  of  the  wall,"  says  De  Soils,  "  were 
habitations  for  the  priests,  and  of  those  who,  under  them, 
attended  the  service  of  the  temple ;  with  some  officer,  which 
altogether  took  up  the  whole  circumference,  without  re- 
trenching BO  much  from  that  vast  square  but  that  eight  or 
ten  thousand  persons  had  sufficient  room  to  dance  in  it  upon 
their  solemn  festivals. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  stood  a  pile  of  stone,  which  in 
the  open  air  exalted  its  lofty  head,  overlooking  the  towers 
of  the  city,  and  gradually  diminishing  till  it  formed  half 
a  pyramid.  Three  of  its  sides  were  smooth,  the  fourth  bad 
stairs  wrought  in  the  stone,  —  a  sumptuous  building,  and 
extremely  well  proportioned.     It  was  so  high  that  the  stair- 
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case  contuined  120  steps ;  and  of  so  large  a  compass,  tliat  on 
^e  top  it  termiDuted  in  a  flat  40  feet  fi(][oare. 

I^ramid  of  Mycerinus, 

Herodotus  states  that  Mycerinus  left  a  pyraaud  less  than 
that  of  his  father,  wanting  on  all  aides,  for  it  ia  quadran- 
gular, 20  feet ;  it  is  3  plethrona  on  every  side,  and  one  half 
is  made  of  Ethiopian  atone. 

Instead  of  the  side  of  the  ba«e  being  3  plethrons,  suppose 
the  perimeter  of  the  base  to  equal  30  plethrona,  or  5  stades. 
Then  each  side  will  equal  7|  picthrons,  or  J  atadc,  or 
351*21  feet,  or  304  units,  which  is  20  unit«  less  than  half 
the  side  of  Cheops'  pyramid.  For  the  aide  of  the  base  of 
Cheops'  pyramid  =  648  units,  and  ^648  =  324  units,  from 
which  take  20  units,  and  we  have  304  units  left  for  the  side 
of  the  base  of  Mycerinus'  pyramid.  These  20  units  may 
have  been  called  feet  by  Herodotus.  If  the  priesthood  in 
bis  time  knew  the  value  of  the  Babylonian  unit^  it  appears 
they  never  made  him  acquainted  with  it,  for  in  his  tables 
neither  this  measure  nor  its  equivalent  is  ever  mentioned, 
though  this  unit  formed  the  basis  of  hia  table  of  measures. 
Ite  value  may  probably  have  been  unknown  to  all,  except 
the  elect  of  the  sacred  colleges  of  a  philosophical  priesthood, 

At  whatever  period,  remarks  Maurice,  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  were  first  invented,  their  original  meaning  was 
Bcarccly  known,  even  to  the  priests  themselves,  at  the  ?cra 
of  the  invasion  of  Cambyaes.  And  at  the  time  when  the 
Macedonian  invader  erected  Alexandria,  probably  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Memphis,  the  knowledge  of  them  was  totally  ob- 
literated from  their  minds. 

The  difference  between  the  sides  of  these  two  pyramids 
may  be  expressed  by  raying 

The  perimeter  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  Mycerinus 
equals  half  the  perimeter  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops,  less  80  units,  or  less  20  units  \m  every  side. 

The  perimeter  of  Cheops  =     64  plethrons 

^2.592  units 
i^l296     „ 
X  % 
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.\  Tbe  perimeter  of  My cerinus 
=  1296-80=1216  units 
an  J  side  of  base    =^304     „ 

5  Btades=30  plethrona^l215  units 
^perimeter  of  the  base. 

Jomard'a  dimensions  of  thia  pyramid  are, 

Base,  measured  on  the  north  Bide,  1007  metres  =  330  feet 
English. 

Height  53  metres^  173*84  feet;  but  height  not  determined 
Tvith  great  accuracy. 

Angle  made  by  the  plane  of  the  face  with  the  plane  of 
the  base,  about  45°. 

Vyse  makes  the  foraier  base      =354*6  feet 
„  present  heights  203 

„  former  height  =218 

Wilkinson's  present  base  =333 

„  present  height        =203*7 

by  calculation  with  the  angle  of  51^  given  by  Vyse. 

PUny  makes  the  distance  between  the  angles,  or  aide  of 
the  base  =  363  feet. 

By  Arbuthnot's  table  a  Roman  foot  =11*604  inches 
English. 

363  X  11*604  inches  =351*02  feet  English 
and|gtade  =351-25 

If  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  side  =45°,  according  to 
Jomard,  the  height  will  — half  the  side  of  the  base. 
Assuming  the  lieight  — f  stade 

=  175-625  feet=152  units, 
=  ^  etade 

=  351-25  feet  =  304  units, 
=  ^  circumference  of  earth 
=^  circumference. 
Such  a  pyramid  would  combine  the  height  of  the  tcocalli, 
■^  stade,  with  the  content  of  the  tower  of  Belus,  ^  circum- 
ference, and   the   height   J  stade  would  be   J   that  of  the 
tower- 


side  of  base  will 

and  152,  &c,  xa05 
pyramids  I  of -^ 
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These  supposed  dimenslona  of  this  pyramidj 
height  =175*6  feet, 
base     =351-25, 

nccord  nearly  with  Joioard's  height,  173*84  feet,  and  with 
Vyse^s  furaier  base,  354*6  feet,  as  well  as  with  Pliny's  base, 
351-02  feet,  and  also  with  the  304  units,  or  351-25  feet, 
I  obtained  by  comparing  the  side  of  this  pyramid  with  that  of 
Cheops. 

But  the  difference  between  the  heights  of  Vyse  and 
Jomard  =  55  feet,  and  the  difference  between  their  bases 
24  feet 

Cube  of  side  of  base    =  305^ = i  circumference 

Cube  of  twice  side      =610^  —  2 

Cube  of  height  =  152%  &c,  =  ^, 

If  this  pyramid  had  formerly  been  a  teocalli  having  the 
height  to  the  side' of  base  as  f  :  ^  stade^  or  152,  &c,  :  305 
unite,  or  175|  :  35  H  feet 

Supposing  such  a  teocalli  to  have  had  4  terraces  of  equal 
heights,  and  the  height  of  the  4  to  equal  ^  stade,  and  the 
height  to  the  apex  to  equal  the  height  of  5  terraces,  or 
175f +i  175|  feet  ^220  feet. 

Then  the  content  of  this  pyramid,  having  the  same  base, 
would  exceed  that  of  the  pyramid  having  the  height  to  side 
of  base  as  |  :  ^  stade  by  |. 

Or  content ^-^  -I- -J:  of  ^  circumference 

—  i^^^"^  circumference  nearly, 
and  jL.  circumference=  19  degrees  nearly, 
for  19x19^361, 

Such  a  pyramid  would  accord  with  the  base  and  former 
height  by  Vysc's  measurement. 

By  this  eupixpsition  the  mode  we  have  adopted  for  mea- 
suring the  content  of  a  teocalli  is  practically  illustrated. 

Here  the  circumscribing  triangle  of  the  pyramid  and 
teocalli  are  equal,  and  so  are  their  contents,  for  the  content 
of  the  pyramid  or  teocalli  =  ^  (the  square  of  the  base  of  the 
circumscribing  triangle  x  the  height). 

The  bulk  of  the  pyramid  has  been  more  carefully  and 
compactly  built  than   the  two  larger  ones,  and  the  stones 
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have  been  better  finished,  and  are  of  a  greater  size.  It  has 
been  carried  up  in  steps  or  stages,  dimiiiisliing  towardB  the 
top  like  those  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  pyramids;  and  the 
angular  spaces  have  been  filled  up  so  as  to  complete  the 
pyramidal  form,     (  Vi/se,) 

The  dimensions  of  such  a  pyramid  will  be 

Height  to  apex  =  f +  i  of  J  stade 
^175  6 +43-9  =  21 9-5  feet -190  units. 

Side  of  base       =  5  stade      =  35 1  -25  feet = 304  units ; 
then  height  x  base 

3 

=  190,  &c.  X  *S05*=—--r  circumference 
360* 

pyramid  —^jr  circumference  =  360*  degrees, 

Vyee'a  height  to  apex  — 218  feet    ^188-5  units 
side  of  base      =354*6  feet  =  306-5 
gqnare  of  platform  at  the  top  about   9. 
Accoixling  to  Vyse'a  dimensions  the  content  of  the  pyramid 

of  MycerinuQ  will  =;nm  circumference  =  360*  degrees. 
360* 

The  perimeter  of  the   base   will  =^x  4  =  5   Btades=30 

plcthrons. 

Height  =5  +  ^  of  -= Jf  ^1'  Btada 
^  8     4       8     32     2^ 

Also  a  pyramid  having  the  height  to  apex  =  |  stade*  * 
Side  of  l)ase=  twice  the  height  =  J  atade; 
Or  perimeter  of  base  =  5  8tades=30  plethrons 
will  =  ^^'  circumference  =  15  degrees 
=  the  content  uf  the  tower  of  Belus. 
Eoth  these  formulas  will  require  a  small  correction,  —  the 
addition  of  a  unit  to  a  stade,  as  will  be  seen  after wainls. 

Side  of  base  of  pymmid  ^305  units^  and  305^  =  \  cir- 
cumference. 

So  4  cubes  =  circumference* 

Or  if  a  culie  be  described  on  each  of  the  4  sides  the  sum 
of  the  cubes  will  =  circumference 

(2  X  W5f  =  ^  ^  2  circumference. 
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or  cube  of  sum  of  2  sides  ^  2  circumference. 


189^  &c,  ^ 


I  0  0 


circumference 


^  circum- 


(10  X  189  &c.)'  =  V^  ^  60 
cube  of  10  times  height  =  60  circumference. 
luclined  aide  will  =  242  &c  units 

242'  &c.  =  ^  circumference 
(2x242  &c.f^  I  „ 

Cube  of  twice  inclined  side  =  circumference. 
Cube  of  Bide  of  base  I  cube  of  inclined  side  :: 
ference  ::  2  :  L 

Pyramid  =  - — —r  circumference  =^  (360)*  deffrees* 
^  (360)*  ^       ^       ^ 

So  the  pyramid  of  Mycerinua  will  be  the  reciprocal  of 
itself. 

Cube  of  perimeter  of  base  ^(4  x  305)^==  16  circumference* 

Cube  of  perimeter  of  base  of  Cheops  =16  distance  of  the 
moon. 

Cubes  of  perunetGrs  are  as  circumference  I  distance  of  the 
moon.     Pyramid  of  Myccrinus  I  pynmiid  of  Cheops 

..      1 


^ 


I  ^  circumference 


::      2  :  19 

::     1  :    9-5 

::  circumference  :  distance  of  the  moon. 

The  pyramid  of  Mycerlnus  will  be  eimilar  to  the  pyramid 
|of  Cheops,  BO  the  height  will  =  J  aide  of  base. 
4  cubes  of  Mycerinua  =  circumference 
4       „         Cheops        =  distance  of  the  moon. 

Taking  Jomard*s  base  as  that   of  the  internal  pyramid* 

side  of  base  =  330  feet  -  285  units 

and  283^  &c.  =  ^  circumference. 

Content  of  external  :  content  of  internal  pyramid  ::\  I  ^ 
••iV  •  1^  circumference. 

Thus  we  shall  have  the  content  of  the  external  pyramid 
3=  -j^  drcumfcrence 
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Cube  of  Bide  of  base  =   J  circumference 

Content  of  internal  pyranaid  —  ^  s» 

Cube  of  side  of  base  —   ^  „ 

The  external  and  internal  pyramida  will  be  similar,  having 
height  =  I  side  of  base. 

The  content  of  the  internal  pyramid  will  =  that  of  the 
tower  of  Belus  —  -^  circumference. 

Content  of  external  pyramid  =  -j^  circumference  =19 

degrees,  or  =  circumference^  =  3 GIF  ==19  degrees. 

Herodotus  saya  the  pyramid  of  Mycerinua  waa  built  up  to 
the  middle  with  Ethiopian  stone.  The  casing  has  been  taken 
awaj  at  different  tiroes :  some  of  it  was  removed  a  few  years 
ago  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  arsenal  at  Alexandria, 
The  lower  part  of  the  casing  consisted  of  polished  granite,  as 
the  ancient  historians  have  described  ;  but  the  eleven  or 
twelve  courses  towards  the  bottom  are  not  worked  smooth, 
but  form  a  sort  of  rusticated  base,  inclining  like  the  rest  of 
the  pyramid. 

The  style  of  bnildmg  of  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes  is  said 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Cheops,  the  stones  used  in  its  con- 
struction being  less  carefuLly  selected,  though  united  with 
nearly  the  same  kind  of  cement.  Nor,  says  Wilkinson,  was 
all  tlie  stone  of  cither  pyramid  brought  from  the  quarries  of 
the  AraViian  raouutains,  but  the  outer  tier  or  casing  was  com- 
posed of  blocks  hewn  from  their  compact  strata.  This  easing, 
part  of  which  still  remains  on  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  is, 
in  fact,  merely  formed  by  levelling  or  planing  down  the 
upper  angle  of  the  projecting  steps,  and  was  oonsequentlj 
commenced  from  the  summit 

The  pyramid  of  Mycerinua  is  described  as  being  built  in 
almost  perpendicular  degrees,  to  which  a  sloping  face  has 
afterwards  been  added.  The  outer  layers,  many  of  which 
still  remain,  were  of  red  granite,  of  which  material  the  lowest 
row  of  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes  was  also  composed,  as  is 
evident  by  the  block  and  fragments  which  lie  scattered  about 
its  base. 

In  measuring  the  content  of  the  teocalli,  this  sloping  face, 
-which  included  the  outer  layers  of  the  pyramid,  has  been  in- 
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eluded ;  since  the  inclining  sitle  of  the  teocallij  according  to 
estimation,  id  that  straight  line  which  touched  all  the  exterior 
angles  of  the  terraces,  or  degrees,  and  terminates  at  the  apex 
and  ground  base  of  the  teocalli. 

The  following  measurenients  of  the  small  pyramids  at 
Gizeh  are  those  made  by  CoL  Vyse,  who,  in  his  description 
of  the  pyramids,  has  given  the  measurements  of  the  interior 
clianibers  and  passages  of  all  the  pyramids. 

The  fourth  central  and  sixth  western  pyramids  south  of  the 
third  |)yramid,  that  of  llycerinus,  arc  both  built  of  large 
square  blocks  put  together  in  the  manner  of  Cyclopian 
walling,  and  are  at  present  in  steps  or  degrees.  These  two 
pyramids  arc  of  equal  dimensions  and  similar  in  construction, 
having  four  terraces,  like  a  teocalli.  Both  are  in  a  di- 
lapidated state. 

Height  to  the  top  platform,  69*6  feet, 

I  stade  =  70 1  feet^ 

Side  of  the  base  of  the  lowest  terrace  =  102'5  feet 

Suppose  the  height  to  the  npex  —  the  height  of  5  terraces 
=  70  -h  I  70  =  87*5  feet  =  75  &c.  units  =  /^  stade. 

Let  the  base  of  the  circumscribing  triangle  ^  128  feet 
=  111  units  =  2}  plethrons,  then  height  x  base  ==  75  &c 
X  111^  =  3  degrees. 

Pyramid  ^  ^  3  —  i  degree,  or  ^-^  circumference. 

Thus  the  fourth  and  sixth  pyramids  or  teocallis,  &c.,  eacli 
=  1  degree. 

The  fourth  pyramid  is  much  dilapidated  on  the  northern 
front ;  but  the  masonry  on  the  other  sides  is  very  fine,  and 
the  stones  exceeding  large  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity. 
Like  the  sixth  pyramid  it  has  been  built  in  regular  stages. 

Side  of  base  =111  units 
Height  =75      „ 

no*  &c.  —  1-^517  distance  of  the  moon 
(10xllO&c./  =  iH^=  i 
(2  X  10  X  110  &cf  =  J  X  2^  =  V  ^  1^*- 
Cube  of  20  times  side,  or  of  5  times  perimeter 
=    10  times  distance  of  the  moon 
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15  cubes     =  150  times  distance  of  the  moon 
=  (lietaticc  of  Mercury 

(2  X  2  X  10  X  1 10  &c.)^  =  1 0  X  2^  ^  80  distance  of  moon 
5  cubes  of  40  times  side 

=  400  times  distance  of  tlie  moon 

=  distance  of  the  earths 

75^  &c     —   Q^  circimiference 
(10x75  &c.f    ^  \W=^  "i 
(2  X  10  X  75  8tc.f    =     V  X  2=  =  30, 

Cube  of  2(1  times  height 

=  30  times  circumference, 
(4  X  2  X  10  X  75  &c.)'=  30  x  4^=  1920. 

2  cubes  of  80  times  height  =  3840  circumference, 

^  distance  of  the  earth. 

The  fifth  pyramid  is  to  the  south-east  of  the  third. 

Height  to  apex  =    93*3  feet  =    80  units. 
Side  of  base       ^  145'9  feet  =  125  units. 

Height  x  base  =  80  &c-  x  125^— -^^  circumference 

=  4  degrees. 
Pyramid  =  a  of  a  degree  =  ^-^  circumference, 
and  height  to  side  of  base  ::  80  :  125  ::  5  :  8  nearly. 

Or  height  =  ^  side  of  base  nearly. 
Perimeter  of  base  =  500  units, 
and  height  =    80      „ 

50  P  &c.  —  y  circumference 
(3  X  501)^  —  V'  X  3^=  30  circumference; 

or  cube  of  3  times  perimeter  =  30  times  circumference. 

The  fifth  pyramid  had  at  the  time  of  Richardson  a  flat  top, 
which  was  covered  with  a  single  stone.  The  two  pyramids 
to  the  west  of  this,  but  in  the  same  line,  consist  each  of  four 
receding  platforms,  like  the  Mexican  teocalhs*  The  several 
divisions  of  these  pyramids  are  ascended  by  high  narrow  steps 
to  the  summit^  which  is  a  platform. 

The  third  pyramid,  that  of  Mycerlnus,  appears  also  to 
have  been  originally  a  teocalli,  and  that  at  a  later  period  the 
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lerraces  of  the  ancient  tcocalli  had  been  built  up  so  as  to 
brm  ft  plain-sided  pyramid, 
We  know  of  no  pyramid  of  which  the  fifth  pyramid  will  be 
the  reciprocal.     Soch  a  pyramid  should  =  |  circumference, 
=  270  degrees. 

The  seventh,  eighth^  and  ninth  pyranaids  are  situated  to 
the  eastward  of  the  great  pyramid. 

The  seventh  (northern)  and  eighth  (central)  pyramids  are 
both  in  very  ruined  condition.  The  dimensions  of  both  are 
Bupposed  by  Vyse  to  he  eqiiaL 

Height  to  apex  =111  feet,  and  side  of  base  —  172*5  feet. 
If  the  height  be  supposed  =  105  feet  =  92  unit^^  and  side 
of  base  ^  164  feet  =  142  units, 

Then  height  x  base  =  92  &c.  x  142'  =  ^  circumference, 

=  6  degrees. 
So  each  pyramid  will  =  -J-  of  ^  =  ^to  circumference, 

—  2  degrees. 
Thus  the  side  of  base  of  each  pyramid  will  =  3^  plethrons, 

-  14175  units. 
Height  will  =    2^  plethrons  =    91*25  unite, 
14  P  &c.  =    ^  circumference. 

Cube  of  side      =     ^l\  circumference. 
9P  &c,  ^  ^^  circumference- 

Cube  of  height  =  Yh)  circumference. 
Several  of  the  casing  stones  of  the  central  pyramid  had 
£»n  roughly  chiselled  into  the  proper  angle,  and  then 
worked  down  to  a  polished  surface  after  they  had  been 
built ;  and  in  many  places  the  operation  had  not  been  entirely 
performed.  They  were  as  firmly  laid  as  the  blocks  in  the 
Great  Pyramid,  and  the  masonry  of  the  buildings  had  a  great 
resemblance.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  tradition  assigns 
the  building  of  this  pyramid  to  the  daughter  of  Cheops. 
The  pyramid  of  Cheops  =  ^  circumf  =  180  degrees. 

The  pyramid  of  hia  daughter  =  j^  ctrctinif.  =  2  degrees. 
The  height  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  ^  if  stJide. 
The  side  of  base  =  2^  etades. 

The  height  of  the  pyramid  of  his  daughter  =  2J^  plethrons. 


The  side  of  base 


=  3^  plethrons. 
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The  height  :  side  of  base  of  Cheopa'  pyramid  ::  5  IS; 

of  his  daughter  ::  5  :  7. 
The  side  of  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  —  16  pie  throng. 
The  perimeter  of  the  base  of  the  small  pyramid  =  3|  x  4 

=  14  plethrone. 
Having  eince  found  that  the  pyramid  of  Mycerinua  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  and  the 
pyramid  of  his  daughter.  So  that  if  all  the  tliree  pyramids 
be  similar,  we  can  determine  the  height  and  side  of  base  of 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops'  daughter. 
The  three  pyramids  are 

Cheops  :  Mycerinus ::  Mycerinus  I  Daughter 


180 


360* 


360*  :  2  decrees. 


The  three  pyramids  being  similar,  the  cubes  of  the  sides 
of  bases  will  be  as  their  contents. 

Cube  of  Cheops  :  cube  of  Mycerinus ::  cube  of  Mycerinus 
;  cube  of  Daughter 

648^  :  305^::  305^  :  144^ 
I  distance  of  moon  :  J  circumference ::  ^  circumference  :  ^ 

1 
distance  of  moon 
\  9*5  circumference  :  \  circumference  ::  i  circumference 


;  i  X  —  circumference. 


9*5 
Hence  the  cube  of  the  side  of  base  of  pyramid  of  Cheops* 

daughter  will  =144^=  -  x   —  circumferenoe  =  ~  circum- 

4     y'o  ijo 

ference. 

Since  the  three  pyramids  are  similar,  and  height  of  each 
^^-  side  of  base 

•  '•  height  of  pyramid  of  Cheops'  daughter  =f  144  =  90 
units. 

Height  X  area  base 

—  90  X  144\  &c,=^  circumference. 

Pyramid  —  ^  of  A=i-ihf  circumference =2  degrees. 

•  *,  Height  will  be  90  and  side  base  144 

instead  of  92  „  142 
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The  pyramid  of  the  Duaghter  Is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
pyratnid  of  Cheops. 

The  pyraiind  of  llyccrinus  is  the  reciprocal  of  itself. 

The  pyramid  of  Mycerinus  is  a  mean  proportioDal  be- 
tween the  pyramid  of  Cheops  and  the  pyramid  of  hia 
daughter. 

The  three  pyramids  are  all  similar. 

The  height  of  each  =  |  side  of  base. 

Henf^  knowing  the  side  of  the  base  of  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
the  dimensions  of  all  the  three  pyramids  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

Wilkinson  mentions  "  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  great 
pyramid  stand  three  smaller  ones,  built  in  degrees  or  stages, 
Bomewliat  larger  than  the  three  on  the  south  side  of  the 
pyramid  of  Mycerinus.  The  centre  one  is  stated  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  erected  by  the  daughter  of  Cheops* 
It  is  122  feet  square,  which  is  less  than  the  measurement 
given  by  the  historian  of  1^  plethron^  or  about  150  feet; 
but  the  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  ruined  con- 
dition," 

Wilkinson  makes  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cbeop6^  daughter  to  equal  1 22  feet,  Vyse  makes  the  side 
of  the  base  to  equal  172*5  feet 

If  side  of  base  =  122  feet  =  105*5  units 

104^  &c.2Spi--  circumference 
(10  X  104,  &c,y=-\^^^lO  circumference, 
or  cube  of  10  times  side  of  this  base 

^10  times  circumference. 

Side  of  base  of  pyramid  =  143  units ; 

1 43^  5^  -j^  circumference. 

The  dimensions  of  the  seventh  pyramid  are, 

Height  to  the  apex  (supposed)  111  feet. 

Side  of  the  base  (supposedj  172'5  hH, 

Height  111  feet  =  96  units. 

Side  of  base  172-5  feet  =  149  units. 
Let  the  height =98  units, 
and  side  of  base  =  152  units  =g  stadc. 
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Then  height  x  base 

=  98,  &c.  X  152*  =  ^  circumference  ==7 '2  degrees* 

Pyramid= j^  circumference  =  2*4  degrees 

=1+0  circumference =-^  degrees; 

152 '5' =3^7  circumference  and  150%  &c=-g-J-^  distance  of 
moon. 

The  eecond  pyramid,  that  of  Cephrenea, 

==3^  circumference  =  150  degrees* 

Thus  the  seventh  pyranaid  will  be  the  reciprocal  of  the 
eecond,  that  of  Cephrenea,  as  the  eighth  ia  the  reciprocal  of 
the  first  J  that  of  Cheops. 

Perimeter  of  the  eighth  pyramid  =  f  x4  =  2^  atade==one 
of  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes* 

The  fourth  and  sixth  pyramids  are  both  tcocallia,  each 
having  four  terraces,  and  the  content  of  each==  ^^  circum- 
ference  =  l  degree. 

The  teocalli  of  Cholula  has  four  terraces,  and  the  content 
=  1  circumference  =  360  degrees. 

Hence  the  fourth  and  sixth  pyramids  are  the  reciprocals 
of  the  teocalli  of  Cholula. 

The   third   pyramid,  that  of  Mycerinus  =  —  -^    circum- 
ference =360*  degrees,  and  is    •*•  the  reciprocal  of  itaelf. 
Height  :  side  of  base  of  Cephrenea 

::  392  :  601  ::  5  :  7-64. 
Height  to  side  of  base  of  eeventh  pyramid 
:;  98  :  152  ::  5  :  7-75. 

Height  to  side  of  base  of  Mycerinus  as  5  ;  8. 
If  the  three  pyramids  were  similar,  and  height  of  each 
— f  side  of  base,  then  cubes  of  aides  of  base  will  be  as 
60P  :  305^;:  305^  :  I55\8cc 


^  distance  of  moon  :  -  circumference 
o  4 


-  circumference 
4 


,     1 
30'4 


circumference ; 
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9*5  1 

—  circumference  :  -    circumference 
6  4 

1 


_     circuniference 

4 


!  — -  circumference. 
•  30-4 

Thus  side  of  base  of  seventh  =  155,  &c^ 

height  ^^  155,  &c.  =  97. 

Height  X  area  base 

—  97  X  155\  &c.:^5\j:  Circumference 

PynimiJ^^  <5f  Fo— rH  circumference =2*4  degrees. 

Vyse  makes  the  former  height  of  Cephrenes  somewhat 
more  than  ^  side  of  base. 

So  it  would  seem  that  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes  is  dis- 
similar to  Jlycerinus,  though  it  may  have  been  similar  to 
the  seventh. 

If  so  the  cubes  of  the  sides  of  the  bases  of  the  three 
pyramids  will  not  be  as  their  contents. 

Thus  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes  and  the  seventh  will  be 
reciprocals,  and  may  be  similar  to  each  other,  though  dis- 
similar from  the  pyramid  of  Mycerious ;  still  the  pyramid  of 
,  Mycerinua  will  be  a  mean  proportional  between  Cephrenes 
pand  the  seventh. 

Cephrenes  :  Mycerinua ::  Mycerinus  ;  seventh. 

150  :  360*  ::  360^  I  2-4  degrees. 

Cube  of  side  of  base  of  Cheops  =  648''  =  \  distance  of 
the  moon. 

f  cube  =  A  X  1.  =  ^  ; 
pyramid  ^  J  of  .,^  ^  ^ 

47'75 
s=  ^x  9*55=  — A-^  i  circumference, 

96 

Cube  of  side  of  base  of  Ceplirencs  =  60  P  =  l  distance  of 
tliG  moon. 

f  cube  =  f  x|=-i5^  =  i; 
pyramid  =  |  of  l^^ 

=^  X  9*53  =  —^  circumfercDce  ; 
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but  pynxiuid  =^=^  circmnfereoce, 

"2r" 


which  is  greater  than 


Thus  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes  exceeds  ^  of  f  cube  of 
side  of  baac,  and,  therefore,  is  diasimilar  to  the  pyramid  of 
Chcopa  or  Mycerinus, 

The  aegle  of  inclination  of  the  aide  of  Cheops  la  less  than 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  side  of  Cephrenes. 

Should  the  side  of  baee  of  a  pyramid  =  601  units,  and 
height  ^  |-  side  =  375  &c.  units  ;  then  height  x  area  of  base 
—  ^  distance  of  the  moon  ; 

pyramid  =  ^  of  |^  =  ^  distance  of  the  moon  ; 
tower  of  Belus       ^  -^i^  circumference. 

Thus  a  pyramid  having  side  of  base  =  that  of  Cephrenes, 
and  height  f  aide  of  base,  will  =  ^   distance  of  the  uioon. 
Pyramid  of  Cheops  has  height  =  f  side  of  base, 
and  content  =  ^  circumference. 

The^e  two  pyramids  will  be  similar, 

and  as  |  circumference  :  ^  distance  of  the  moon 
circumference     :  /^^^  „  ,, 

„  ;  f%  radii  of  the  earth 


3*1416  :2'5 

5  ;  4  nearly. 

Cubes  of  sides  of  bases  are  as  ^  :  ^  distance  of  the  moon 

Such  a  pyramid  would  be  to  the  tower  of  Belua  as  -^ 
distance  of  the  moon  '  ^  circumference 
as         ,j  «  I  circumference. 

Pyramid  of  Cephrenes  ;  tower  of  Belua  as  ^  I  ^  circum- 
ference ;:  10  ;  1, 

Having  found  that  a  pyramid  has  two  dimenBions,  one  in- 
ternal, the  other  external,  let  ua  try  how  nearly  two  suoli 
pyramids  of  Cephrenes  may  be  made  to  accord  with  the 
jiieaauremcnts  of  Vyge* 

Former  height  454*3  feet  —  392  units 
Present  height  447*6    „    =  376     „ 
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Former  base 
Present  base 


707-9  feet  =612  unita 
GS>0  9    „    =  579     „ 


Internal  Pyramids 

Let  height  x  base  ^376  x  60P=  \  distance  of  the  moon 
pyramid  =  ^  of  l  -  -L. 
cube  of  aide  of  base  =  601"  ^  \  distance  of  the  moon* 

External  Pi/ramid* 
Let  height  x  base  =  381  &c,  x  610^  =  y>  circumference 
pyramid  =  |  of  V  =  |^  =  ^V 
cube  of  side  of  base  =  610^  =  2  circumference. 

The  internal  and  external  pyramids  will  be  eimilar^  having 
height  =  I  side  of  base,  which  is  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
ternal and  external  py  ram  ids  of  Cheops  ;  therefore  the  two 
pyramids  of  Cephrencs  arc  similar  to  the  two  pyramids  of 
Cheops,  or  the  four  pyramids  are  all  eimilan 

The  two  pyramids  of  Cephrenes  will  be  external  I  in- 
ternal ::  Y^  circumference  I  ^  distance  of  the  moon 
::  10  „  :  distance  ,, 

External  pyramid  of  Cephrenes  :  tower  of  Belua  ::  J-J  :  -^ 
circumference::  10  I  1. 

Internal  pyramid  of  Cheope  :  tower  of  Belu8::|  I  ^  cir- 
cumference:: 12  :  1. 

External   pyramid   of  Cephrenes  I  internal   pyramid   of 
Cheops  -  7^  •  1*^  circumference 
::  5   :   6. 
Internal    pyramid    of   Cephrencs   I   external    pyramid   of 
Cheops  '--^  '  -^  distance  of  the  moon. 
::  3   :  4, 
In  all  the  four  pyramids  cube  of  height  I  cube  of  side  of 
!::5'  :  83::125  :  512 

::    1     :    4  nearly. 
External  cube  of  Cephrenes  :  internal  pyramid  of  Cheops 
:;  2  ;  ^  circuiiifercDce  ::  4  '  L 

Internal  cube  of  side  of  base  of  Cephrenes  :  external  cubo 
of  side  of  base  of  Cheope  -  i  T  iflj  distance  of  ihc  moon 

::  3  :  4. 
VOL.  I.  y 
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The  Dinth  soutbern  pyramid  is  in  ranch  better  preservation 
than  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

The  height  to  apex  =  101  '8  feet^  and  side  of  base  ==  160  ft, 

101*8  feet  ^    88  &c.  units; 
160  feet     =  138  units. 

Height  X  base  =  88  x  139*  &c.  =  ^-J-j^*'®"°^''s'*^^ce* 

Pyramid  ^  ^i-o  circumference  =  J  degree. 

The  great  pyramidal  teocalli  at  Dasbour  ^  §  circumference 

^  200  degrees, 
the  reciprocal  of  which  will  be  the  ninth  pyramid. 

139*  &C,  =  '^^  distance  of  the  moon,  or  =  ^^^^.^circumf. 
and  distance  of  the  moon  ^  -^-J-^  distance  of  the  earth, 

1  1 


139*  &a  = 


distance  of  the  earth* 


160000       400=" 

(10  X  139  &c.y  =  VW  =  i  distance  of  the  moon. 
(10  X  10  X  139  Sicf  =  ^^^  =  2500, 

3  cubes  of  100  times  side  =  7500  distance  of  the  moon, 

=  distance  of  Uranne. 
9  cubes         ,j        „  —  distance  of  Bel  us. 

Height  =  88  units. 

88*  =  7^  circumference 

(10x88)*=  VW  =6 
(10  X  10x88)^=  6000, 

6  cubes  of  100  times  height  =  36000  circumference 

=  distance  of  Saturn 
12  cubes         -         -         -      —        „  Uranus, 

36  cubes        -        -         -      =s:        „  Belus. 

Thus  9  cubes  of  100  times  aide  of  base 

=  36  cubes  of  100  times  height  =  distance  of  Belus, 
*\  cube  of  height  :  cube  of  tuide  ::  1  :  4, 

Height  X  area  of  base  =  88  x  139^  &c.  =  ^-§-^  circumfer, 
Pyramid  =  x  of  ^  =  ^         „ 

^  side  of  base  ^    69  &c. 
Inclined  side   ^112 
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Cube  of  ^  side  of  base  =  69*  &c.  =  -j-rho  circumference 
=  88'  &c.  =  -nft 


1000 


Cube  of  height 

Cube  of  indined  side,  eay  111'      =  joii^ 

Cube  of  gide  of  base     =  139^&c.=  -j-g^  „ 

The  cubes  will  be  as  1,  2,  4,   8 

or  as  1,  2,  2^  2^ 
Cube  of  side  of  base 

^  twice  cube  of  inclined  side 

^  4  times  cube  of  height 

=  8  times  cube  of  ^  side  of  base. 

Pyramid  :  pyraniid  of  Cheops  ::  ^hi  •  i  circumference 


1 


100, 


Sum  of  cubes  =  i±i+I2±24  ^    « 
lUOC)  1000 

-J  sura  ^  -ihoQ  circumference  =  height  x  areii  of  base  of 
pyramid* 

^  sum  ==  Y^o-Q  —  Too  circumference  ^  pyramid. 

Thus  cube  of  side  of  base 

=  double  the  cube  of  inclined  side. 
Cube  of  height 

=  double  the  cube  of  ^  side  of  base. 
Cube  of  side  of  base 

=  4  times  cube  of  height. 
Cube  of  inclined  side 

^  4  times  cube  of  ^  side  of  base. 

If  the  cube  of  the  side  of  base  =  4  times  cube  of  li eighty 
the  cube  of  the  Ijypotlienuse,  or  inclined  side,  would  not 
exactly  =  2  cubes  of  height 

If  height  =  50 

and  side  of  base  =  7  9*4, 

then  cube  of  side  of  base  will  =  4  times  cube  of  height. 

Inclined  side  will  =  63*8 ; 

but  63*  will  —  twice  cube  of  height. 

So  that  if  the  height  of  a  pymraid  nearly  =  J  side  of  basei 
the  cubes  will  be  nearly  as  1»  2,  4,  8. 

Y  a 
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Height  of  Cheops'  pyraitiid  ==  406  &c.  units, 

and  f  Bide  of  base  —  f  648  =  405, 
laclioed  side      =518  &c* 


when  height  =  405. 

Side  of  bas43  =  648       and  648^        =  {  distance  of  moon 
Inclined  side  =518  &c.  „    514^        ^  ^  „ 

Height  ^405  „    408^&c.--iV  » 

^  side  of  base  =  324         „    324^        ^^  „ 

By  deducting  4  units  from  inclined  side,  and  adding  4  units 
to  height, 

the  cubes  will  be  as  1,  2,  4,  8. 

Four  is  an  imixirtant  number  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops. 
(2  X  514)'  =  diatance  of  the  moon, 
(2  X  648)'  =  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

Sum  of  cubes  =  ~ — - — —  =  -^  distance  of  the  moon, 
32  32 

Calling  disfcince  of  the  moon  =  9*6  circumferenoe, 

Bum  of  cubes  will      =  4*5  circumference 

\  sum  of  cubes  =  ^  circumf.  =  height  x  area  of  base 

■^  sum  of  cubes  ^  \  circumf,  =  pyramid. 

Height  x  area  of  base  =  f  cube  of  side  of  base  =  ^  x  -J 
—  ^^  distance  of  the  moon=^  x  9-6=:  J|=  |  circumference 

1 


(callinjr  circumfeiTiice  =  -—,  distance  of  the  moon). 

Pyramid  =  I  of  |-  =  ^  circumference, 
or,  pyramid  =  ^  of  f  =  -^  cube  of  side  of  base 

=  ^f  X  i  =  -tftr  distance  of  the  moon. 
Pyramid  =  ^  circumference  =  -^ 

circumference  =     -  =  —  distance  of  moon, 
96       9-6 

Distance  of  moon  =  9*6  times  circumference, 
Wc  have  called  the  distance  of  the   moon  =  9'55  times 
circumference,    and  disttance  of  Mercury  =  1440  times  cir- 
cumference, or  150  distances  of  the  moon,  to  avoid  fractions. 
But  150  X  d'G  =  1440  circumferences,  without  a  fraction. 
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We  have  made  the  digtaiice  of  the  raoon  in  pyramid  of 
Cheopa^  9*57  circuniference, 

which  18  less  thao  9*6 
and  greater  than    9*55. 

Since  2  didtaoce  of  moon  —  cube  of  twice  eidc  of  base 

=  (2  X  648)'  =  6^* 

1 


2  cireuiuference  = 
Circumference  = 


x6'*=  113689008  units- 


2  X  9-57  &c. 
Thu3»  if  the  distance  of  the  moon  =  9*6  circumference, 

pyramid  would  =  i  of  |  cube  of  side 
=  i  405  X  648« ; 
but  pyramid  =  i  406  &c.  x  648^ 
=  ^  circumference. 

Distance  of  the  moon  =  — , 

2 

If  pyramid  =^  ^  distance  of  the  moon 
96         2 


circumference  ==  -^^^  x  6'*  ^  113374080  uuits^  which  is  too 
little. 

Since  406  &c.  x  648*  =  ^  circumference, 
and  405  =  |  648, 

.-.405  &a  X  648*  &c.^  i 

f  405  &c.  X  648^  &c.  =  648'  &c.  =  |  x  f  =  fj 

(2  x  648  &c.)^  =  fj  x  2'  =  Lsjj  :^  19-2. 

Cube  of  twice  side  of  base  =  19*2  circumference 

—  twice  distance  of  the  moon. 
j-  cube  =  9*6  circumference  —  distance  of  the  moon. 

Hence,  if  side  of  base  =  648  &c.  units,  and  distance  of  moon 
=  9'6  circumference,  then  cube  of  side  of  base  would  =  \  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  =  ^  9'6  =  2'4  circumference. 
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\  distance  of  the  moon  =  -/^  distance  of  the  moon  =  -J- 


Pyramid  having  height  ==  f  Bide  of  baae  would  =  ^  circum- 
ference of  the  earth. 

Circumference  would  ^  243  x  684^^  ^  113689008  units- 
ThuB  pyramid  will  =  ^q[  ^  cube  of  side  of  base  —  i  of  ^ 
of 
circumference  of  the  earth, 

So  10  distance  of  the  moon  =  96  circumference* 

Distance  of  Mercury  ^     150  distance  of  the  moon 
:^  96  X  15         =  1440  circumference. 
Height  :  side  of  base  ::  5  :  8 

Pyramid  ;  cube  of  side  of  base  ::    J  I  2*4  circumference 

::  10  :  48 
::    5  :  24 

684*  stades        =  circmnference 

648^  &c.  units  —  ^  distance  of  the  moon* 

Cheops'  and  ninth  pyramid  will  be  Bimilar;  and  cubes  of 
their  sides  will  be  aa  their  contents,  as  100  :  1. 

Cube  of  side  of  base  of  Cheops  I  cube  of  side  of  base  of  ninth 
::\  distance  of  the  moon  :  j^-J^  circumference 

::  ^ —  circumference  '  xo4ir  circumference 

::9600  :  96  ::  100  :  L 

A  pyramid  =  ^  circumference  will  be 

tional  between  Cheops'  and  ninths 

^s  ^  ;  ^ " iV  •  Too  circumference. 

Cube  of  10  times  aide  of  base  of  ninth  pyramid  =  yoito 
10^  =  24  circumference. 

Cube  of  side  of  base  of  Cheops'  =  I  distance  of  the  moon 
=  2-4  circumference. 

Thus  cube  of  10  times  side  of  base  of  ninth  pyramid  =  10 
times  cube  of  side  of  base  of  Cheops' =  24  circumference 
—  10x|=V*=f  diBtancc  of  the  moom 

Cube  of  100  times  side  of  base  of  ninth  pyramid  =  10 
times  cube  of  10  times  side  of  base  of  Cheops'^  24000  cir- 
cumference =  ^-^  =  2500  distance  of  the  moon. 


a  mean  propor- 


21 
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3  or  30  cubes  =  72000  circumference 

=    7500  distance  of  the  moon 
=  distance  of  Uranus. 

9  or  90  cubes  =  216000  circumference 

=    22500  distance  of  the  moon 
=  distance  of  Belus. 

Cube  of  100  times  side  of  base  of  ninth  pyramid  =  24000 
circumference  =  2500  distance  of  the  moon* 
3  cubes  —  distance  of  Uranua 

9  cubea  =  ,»         Belus. 

100»  :  208^:1  :  9, 

Therefore  cube  of  208  times  side  of  base  =  216000  cir- 
cumference —  22500  distance  of  the  moon  =  distance  of 
Bel  us. 

Sphere      =  distance  of  Neptune 
Pyramid  =  „  Uranus 

or  cube  of  52  times  perimeter  —  distance  of  Belus 

=^  cube  of  Babylon. 

Pyramid  height  =  side  of  base 

=  ^  cube=  distance  of  Uranus. 
Pyramid  height  =  |  side  of  base  will  be  similar  to  the  nlnthi 

and  =^  f  distance  of  Uranus, 
=  45000  circumference  ; 

such  a  pyramid  would  be  to  the  pyramid  of  Cheop« 

:  45000  circumference  I  ^  circumference 

:  90000         ,.         :  i         „ 

both  pyramids  being  similar. 

The  base  of  such  a  pyramid  would  ^  the  square  of  Baby- 
lon, and  height         ==    §  side  of  base 

content  =  %  distance  of  Uranue 
=  ^         „         Belus 
=  -^  cube  of  Babylon. 
Pyramid  of  Cheop  =  ^j  cube  of  Cheops, 

Cube  of  Cheops  :  cube  of  Babylon ::  i  :  22500  distance  of 
the  moon  ::  1  :  90000. 

T  4 
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Height  of  tower  of  Belus  =^  side  of  base  =  1  stade,  and 
content  =  -^  circumference, 

Pymmid  having  height  =  side  of  base  =  side  of  Babylon 
=  120  atades  will  ^  72000  circumference  =  distance  of 
Umous, 

Tower  :  pyramid ::  ^  -      72000  circumference 

::  1   :  1728000  ' 

::  1^  :  120^. 

The  pyramids  being  etmilar,  their  contents  will  be  as  the 
cubes  of  their  sides  or  heights,  as  P  :  120^  stades. 

The  height  and  side  of  base  of  the  pyramid  tliat  represents 
the  distance  of  Uranus  will  =  120  times  the  height  and  side 
of  base  of  the  tower  of  Bel  us. 

Content  will  =  ^  cube  of  Babylon. 

Ilence,  by  taking  the  distance  of  the  moon  =  9^6  circum- 
ference, the  phmctary  dietances  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
both  the  circumference  of  the  earth  and  the  diatance  of  the 
moon  without  any  fractions. 

The  cube  of  side  of  ba&e  of  Cheops'  will  =  \  dii-^tance  of 
the  moon  =  2'4  circumference. 

Height         =  ^  side  of  base, 
and  content  =   ^  circumference  =^  ^^  distance  of  the  moon 

pyramid        =s  ^-  cube  of  aide  of  baae- 

10  times  cube  of  side  of  base  —  f  distance  of  the  moon 
20  times  cube  of  side  =5  „  ,, 

48  circumference  =5  „  „ 

3x4^  „  =5  „ 

Side  of  base  of  Cheops*  pyramid 

=  648  unit3=2-|=5  stade. 

Height  ==|^  side  of  base =405  units 
=A  of  f =f  stade. 

Height  X  area  base 

—^x  (f )'=f  x-^^-^^  cubic  stades 
=  _iULQ_  X  243^  cubic  units. 

Pymmid =^  content =^  circumference*  very  nearly. 
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The  addition  oF  part  of  a  unit  to  height  and  side  of  base 
will  be  required  to  make  pyramid =^  circumference. 
Thus  side  of  base^f  stade, 

height =1^  side  of  base =|^  stade, 
content  of  pyramid =-^j2-  x  243' 

=320  x?!?-', 
but  ^  circumference  will  lie  between 

320  and  321  x  ?!?!, 
3* 

or  320  and  321  x  3» 

for  ?l?!=(i!>'=3"=3n 
3*        3*       3* 

320x3" =56687040  units 

and  ^x  6" =56687040 
^  circumference =56844504 
...    ^x6»'  =  320x3» 

6"=  3»x320x  y 
=  3"  X  32«  X  V 
=  3"  X  32»  X  2 
=  3"x(2»)>x2 
=  3"x2» 
=  6" 

6'*= diameter  of  orbit  of  moon  in  units 
=(2  x  648)'=cube  of  twice  side  of  Cheops'  base ; 

3*  transposed,  doubled  and  squared, 
=684*= circumference  of  earth  in  stades; 

3*  X  684*= circumference  of  earth  in  units. 

Pyramid  of  Cheops =^  of  |  x  (|)» 
=^x  V 

=5  X  --  cubic  stades 

gs 
=5  X  -^  X  243'  cubic  units 
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=  5x|-;x(3*)» 

=5x|!x3»» 

=5x8>x3*» 
=6x2«x3" 
or    =5  x4»x3»»  =  56687040, 
when  corrected =^  circumference =56844504 

Pyramid =-J^  of  f  cube  of  side  of  base 

5  ,  5  /8\»  5  8» 
^  cube=-x  (-)  =-x -5 
8  8     V3>/      8     3» 

=  5  X  ^  cubic  stades 
o 

48 
=  5  X  -5  X  243*  cubic  units 

=5x~x3" 
3* 

=  5x4»x3" 
Pyramid=i=5x4*x3" 
Cube  of  side    ={^y  8tade=^  dbtance  of  moon 

16' 
Cube  of  2  8ide=~^  stade  =2  dbtance  of  moon 

=  ^^x243»  units 

=  16»x3>>=2"x3"=6" 
Cube  of  2  side  of  base = diameter  of  orbit  of  moon 

=6'*= 19*2  circumference 
Cylinder         -  =15 

Sphere  -  =10 

Cone  -  =6 

Pyramid  of  Cheops  :  Cone       ::  1  :  10 
„  :  Sphere    ::  1  :  20 

„  :  Cylinder  ::1  :  30 
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Cube  of  side  of  bases -J-  distance  of  moon =2  4  circumference 
Cylinder  -  -  -  =  V 

Sphere  -  -  -  =  V 

Cone  -  -  -  =  f 

Pyramid  of  Cheops  :  Cone       ::  8  :  10 

„  :  Sphere    ::8  :  20 

„  :  Cylinder:: 8  :  30 

Cone  having  height = diameter  of  base 

=side  of  base  of  Cheops'  pyramid  will=^  pyramid 
= A  X  1=1  circumference. 

Cone  having  f  height  will 

6^5     25     5>  ., 

=4^  8=32=2"*  Py'^"^^^ 

5*     1     5«     5*    .         « 
=  2"* ""  2  =  2'«=8">  ^'^^"^^^^^^^^ 

Height  of  cone=|^  diameter  of  base 
Content =(f)'  circumference. 

Pyramid  of  Cheops  :  cone  having  diameters  8ide  of  base 
of  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  height = height  of  Cheops  ::  32  : 
25::  2*  :  5\ 

Cone  having  same  height  as  the  last  and  diameter  of  base 
= diagonal  of  base  of  Cheops'  pyramid  will 

=2  x-=~  pyramid 

= r;^  X  -=  —  circumference. 
2^     2     2* 

Diameters  being  as  1:2*, 
Cones  are  as  1:2, 
Heights  being  equal. 

Cone  having  height  and  diameter  of  bases  diagonal  of 
base  of  pyramid  will 

=|x(2»)»=5xgj=|pyraa.id 

5      15 
f  =  « .  X  -  =  -.  circumference. 

21     2     8* 
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Cone  having  height  and  diameter  of  ba8C  =  twice  side  of 
pyramid  will 

=ix(20»=5x  1=10  pyramid 

=  10x^=5  circu  m  ference. 

Pymmid  having  height  and  side  of  base  =  twice  side  of 
base  of  Ciieops*  pyramid  will 

=  1  twice  dbtance  of  moon 
=^  19-2  =  6*4  circumference. 

Cone  :  pyramid ::  5  :  6'4  :i  25  :  32 

::  5^  :  2* 

::  5  to  second  power  I  2  to  the  fifth. 

Sphere  :  pyramid ::  2  x  5*  :  2^ 
Cylinder  :  pyramid  ::  3  x  5'  :  2* 
Cube        :  pyramid::        3    :  1. 

The  proportions  are  only  proximate  and  will  require  cor- 
rection, 

Since  cone  :  pyramid  :  i  25  I  31'fi2>  &c 

The  pyramid:?  of  Saccarah  are  numerous  and  of  irregular 
formation,  some  towering  aloft,  others  greatly  decay ed,  some 
constructed  of  brick,  and  some  of  etone.  Champollion  con- 
siders the  brick  pyramids  of  more  ancient  date  than  those  of 
stone. 

There  are  several  large  pjTamids  at  Saccarah  and  Dashour. 
The  largest  one  at  Saccarah  is  about  350  feet  high,  and  has 
only  four  retreating  steps  or  terraces* 

The  teocalli  of  Cholula  has  four  terraces. 

The  pyramids  of  Djizeh,  like  those  of  Alx^usir,  Saccarah, 
and  Dashour,  are  placed  at  various  distances  from  each 
other. 

The  multitude  of  pyramids  scattered  over  the  district  of 
Saccarah,  observes  Denon,  prove  that  this  territory  was  the 
necropolis  (city  of  the  dead)  to  the  south  of  Memphis,  and 
that  the  village  opposite  to  this,  in  which  the  pyramids  of 
Djizeh  are  situated,  was  another  necropolis,  which  fornled 
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the  nortliern  extremity  of  Merapliis.  The  extent  uf  the  an- 
cient city  may  thus  be  measured. 

The  remains  of  some  of  the  kinge  of  Egypt,  who  were 
sovereigns  and  pontiftj?,  may  have  been  deposited  witliio  a 
pyramidal  temple ;  as  the  remains  of  the  popes,  who  were 
sovereigns  and  pontifFa,  are  atill  interred  within  the  temple 
of  St,  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Doubtless  both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  tumuli,  which 
are  but  rude  imitations  of  pyramids,  have  been  raised  as 
sacred  memorials  over  the  ashes  of  kinjis  and  chiefs. 

The  custom  of  depositing  the  remains  of  man  in  or  near 
some  sacred  place  is  not  confined  to  any  country.  Some 
Mahoraedans  carry  a  corpse  a  journey  of  many  months  to  be 
deposited  near  a  sacred  shrine-  The  Hindoos  carry  their 
dead  and  dying  great  distances  to  the  sacred  Ganges. 

The  Moslem  emperors  have  erected  many  splendid  mau- 
solca  as  monuments  to  their  posthumous  fame;  as  the  Burra- 
Gombooz  at  Bejaporc,  which  exceeds  the  dome  of  St,  Paul's 
at  London  in  diameter,  and  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  St, 
Pcter^s  at  Rome.  It  was  constructed  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
monarchy  JIahomed  Shah,  and  under  his  own  auspices. 

So  the  pyramids^  like  the  modern  cathedrals,  may  have 
been  erected  as  temples,  and  used  as  mausolea.  They  were 
used  as  temples  of  worship  and  places  of  sacrifice  when  the 
Spaniards  arrived  in  America ;  and  remains  of  the  dead  have 
been  found  in  some  Mexican  tcocallis. 

The  hyperbolic  temple  still  continues  to  be  used  in  the 
Burmese  empire  as  a  place  of  worship,  but  not  of  sacrifice. 

Bohlcn  mentions  that  the  Burmese  priests  are  embalmed 
exactly  in  the  Egyptian  fashion.  The  intestines  are  taken 
out  of  the  boily,  tlie  cavity  of  which  is  filled  with  spices,  and 
the  whole  is  protected  from  the  external  air  by  a  covering  of 
wax.  The  arms  arc  then  placed  on  the  breast,  the  body  is 
swathed  in  bandages  varnished  with  gum,  covered  with  gold 
leaf,  and  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  it  is  burned  ;  the  re- 
Qiains  are  then  placed  in  a  pyramidal-formed  building. 

The  sepulchres  uf  the  Egyptian  kings  were  not  always  in 
a  remote  and  sequestered  place,  like  the  volley  of  Bidaa-el* 
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Molouk,  but  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  Thus 
all  the  Saite  kings  were  buried  near  the  temple  of  'Atbensea, 
and  within  its  enclosing  wall.  Here  also  was  a  tomb  of  Osiris. 
When  a  Scythian  king  dies,  says  Herodotus,  they  smear 
his  body  all  over  with  wax,  after  having  opened  it  and  taken 
out  the  intestines.  The  cavity  is  filled  with  chopped  cypress, 
pounded  aromatics,  parsley,  and  aniseed,  and  then  the  inci- 
sion is  sewn  up. 

One  of  the  pyramids  at  Dashonr,  according  to  Davidson, 
has  a  base,  each  side  of  which  is  700  feet,  a  perpendicular 
height  of  343  feet,  and  154  steps.  There  is  an  entrance 
into  the  north  aide,  which  leads  down  by  a  long  eloping  pas- 
sage, and  then  by  a  horizontal  base  to  a  large  room,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  constructed  of  stones  of  polished  granite, 
each  projecting  six  inches  beyond  that  below,  and  thus 
forming  in  appearance  pretty  nearly  a  jKiinted  arch. 
Height  =  343  feet,  side  of  base  =  700  feet. 
Let  the  height  to  apex  s=  ^  the  side  of  the  base,  and 
height  to  apex  !  side  of  base 

;:  i  :  f  stade ::  351-25  feet  :  702*5  feet 
;:  303*25  units  :  607 '5  units 
::  305  I  610  when  corrected ; 

then  height  x  base 
=  305  &c.  X  610'  =  circumference. 
Pyramid  ==  ^  circumference  ^  120  degrees. 
Tlie  reciprocal  pyramid  should  —  yj^  circumference  =  3 
degrees* 

A  pyramid  representing  ^  circumference  of  the  earth  will 
have  for  the  side  of  the  base  705*39  feet,  and  height  352-69 
feet. 

The  perimeter  of  the  base  will  =ix4=10  stadcs  =  60 
plethrons,  or  =  60  plethrons  -f  10  units,  when  corrected. 
The  height  will  —  -J-  perimeter. 

J  X  (iy  Btade  =   ^  circumference 

pyramid  =  ^  „ 

J  X  {^y  stade  =  „ 

pyramid  =   ^  „ 
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hese  formulas  will  require  to  be  corrected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  unity  to  a  stade. 

Here  we  find  the  solution  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  5 
stades  and  |  stade  in  the  measurements  of  the  eacred  mono- 
merits  in  both  hemispheree. 

Five  stades  being  a  whole  number  was  not  so  mysterious 
as  the  fraction  ^  stnde,  which  has  so  often  and  unexpectedly 
crossed  our  path  of  inquiry- 
Taking  the  measurements  with  the  small  correction,  we 
have 

5  X  2^10  stades  =  60,  or  3  score  plethrons 

6  stades  —  30,  or  ^  of  3  score  plethrons. 

Thus  a  square  base  having  a  perimeter  of  3  score  plethrons 
or  10  etades,  and  height  ^  ^  the  side  will  «  circumference 
of  the  earth  in  units,  and  pyraiiiid  =  ^  circumference. 

A  square  base  having  a  perimeter  of  ^  of  3  score  plethrons 
or  5  stades,  and  height  —  }  the  side,  will  =  ^  circumference, 
and  pyramid  =  -^  circumference. 

The  cube  of  the  side  of  base  of  pymmid  =  610*  =  twice 
circumference. 

If  perimeter  of  a  square 

—   30pleth8.,side-    7| ^303-75  units, and  305^=   ^circum. 
r=L   60         „  =15   =607 -5  „         610^=  2      „ 

*s=120         „  =30   =1215  „       1220^=16      „ 

Hence  the  cubes  of  305,  610,  1220  units,  which  respec- 
tively =E  ^,  2,  16  circumference,  will  have  the  perimeters  of 
their  bases  somewhat  greater  than  30,  60,  120  plethrons. 

The  tower  of  Belu.^  has  the  height  ^^  the  side  of  the  base 
=  1  stade. 

1  k  1^  stade  =  ^  circumference 
pyramid  —  -^  „ 

Here  unity  must  be  subtracted  from  a  stade, 
243  X  243*  exceeds  ^  circumference 
'Int         242&c,x242*       =      i  ». 

and  pyramid  =      t^  « 

So  the  formula  for  the  tower  will  be  the  side  of  the  baae 
^  1  stade  leas  unity,  and  height  =:  the  side  of  the  base. 
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base  having  a  perimeter  of  4^  of  3  score 


Thus  a  square 

plcthrons  less  one  stade,   and    li eight  «  the  sidcj  will  —  J 
circumference,  and  pyramid  =  ^  circumference. 

Perimeter  =  4  stades  =4x6  =  24  =  30  — 6  plcthrons  =  J- 
of  3  score  plethrons  less  1  stade. 

The  Dashour  pyramid  has  154  steps. 

The  distiince  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  =  220  semU 
diameters  of  the  Bun. 

Distance  of  the  earth  =  400  distance  of  the  moon 
„  Venus  =  281  ,,  „ 

400  :  281  ::220  :  154, 

or  distance  of  Venus  ==  154  semi-diametcrs  of  the  sun. 

There  is  a  pyramid  at  Saccarah,  the  sides  of  which,  on  an 
average,  are  said  to  be  about  656  feet,  and  the  height  339 
feet. 

This  is  the  pyramid  which  contains  hieroglyphics  in  relief 
round  the  doorway  of  a  small  chamber. 

Height  =  339  feet,  and  side  of  baae  =656  feet. 
'  If  the  height  =  338     feet  =  292  units 
and  side  of  base  =  654*5  feet  =  567  units  =  2^  stade  =14 
plethrons  ;  then  height  x  base 

=  292x567^  =f  circumference  =  300  degrees, 
pyramid  =      iof|      =~f^  „  =100       „ 

Perimeter  of  base  =4x14  =  56  plethrons 

height  =7        „         +  8^  units. 

The  reciprocal  of  this  pyramid  will  equal  j^  circumference 
=  ^  degrees. 

This  pyramid  :  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes  ::  -^ 
fcrcncc ::  100  :  150  degrees  ::  2  :  3. 

The  Dashour  pyramid  :  Cheops' pyramid  ;:^ 
ference  ::  120  :  180  degrees : :  2  :  3, 

Six  times  the  cube  of  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid 
at  Saccarah  =6  x  566^  &c.  =  9'55  circumference  =  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth. 

Thus  6  cubes  will  =  distance  of  the  moon 
150  X  6         „  ^  „  Mercury 

150*  x  6         „         =  „  Belus  from  the  sun. 


circum- 


circum- 
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0  cubes  of  566  =  diatance  of  the  moon 

3  X  6  or  18  cylinJer^i,  diameter  4  x  566  ^  di&t.  of  Mercury. 

1  or  I  cube  of  2  x  566  =  distance  of  the  moon 
I         „         „         —  diameter  of  orbit 

A.  or  f  cylinder,  diameter  16  x  566  =  dis^tunce  of  the  cjirlh 
^  ,,  „  „  =  diameter  of  orbit, 

cube  of  aide  of  base  =     ^    diBtnncc  of  the  moon 
cube  of  [>erimeter      =     y 
cube  of  4  perimeters  =  <-s^ 
6  cubes  =  4096 

3  cubes  ^  204«i 

and  distance  of  Jupiter   =  2045. 

Thus  3  cubes  of  4  timea  perimeter  of  base  =  distance  of 
Jupiter. 

566^  =  ^  distance  of  moon 
(6  X  566  f  =  X  X  6^  =  36. 

25  cubed  of  6  timea  side  of  base 

—  800  times  distance  of  tlie  moon 
=  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

Height  X  area  of  the  base  of  the  cased  pyramid  of  Cheops 
==  ^  distance  of  the  moon  —  cube  of  side  of  base  of  Succanih 
pyramid. 

There  U  another  jjyi-amid  at  Diwliour  that  has  a  base  lino 
of  600  feet :  at  the  height  of  184  feet  the  plane  of  ihe  side  is 
changed^  and  a  new  i  lane  of  inclination  ct>mpletes  the  pyra- 
mid with  a  height  of  250  feet  more.  The  platform  w  30  feet 
square.  The  entrance  pa^s.^age,  which  is  on  the  north  face, 
cuts  the  side  of  the  pyramid  at  right  angles;  and  as  the  in- 
clination of  the  passage  is  20  degrees,  according  to  Joniard, 
it  follows  that  the  side  of  the  pyramid  makes  an  angle  of  70 
degrees  with  base. 

Id  its  present  state  the  pyramid  cuiisista  of  198  8tep8»  68 
large  steps  from  the  ground  to  the  angle,  and  130  smaller 
ones  from  the  angle  to  the  top.     Fit^.  66.  A. 

The  plutform  at  the  top  is  30  feet  square,  so  the  hcio-ht 
from  the  phitfonn  to  the  apex  will  l>c  15  feet,  or  very  nearly, 

vol..  I.  z 
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Stated  height  to  platform  =184  +  250=434  feet. 

Therefore  height  from  base  to  apex  will  =434  +  16=449 
feet. 

D  £9  the  bsse  of  the  teocalli^  =  600  feet. 

The  circumsoribing  triangle  abc  having  the  height  F  a  = 
449  feet,  and  the  sides  ab,  AC,  drawn  from  the  apex  a 


JFi^.  66.  A. 

touching  the  sides  of  the  teocalli  do,  eh,  inclined  70  degrees 
at  the  height,  Fi  =  189  feet,  will  have  a  base  bg  =  820 
feet. 

The  stated  height  fl  to  platform  =1844  250=434  feet 

Let  us  take  5  from  250,  and  add  5  to  184, 

then  189  +  245=434  feet 

or  FI+   IL  =FL. 

Thus  the  whole  height  f  l  to  the  platform  will  remain  = 
434  feet. 

The  height  to  apex  will  =  f  i  +  i  l  +l  a =f  a 
=  189  +  245  +  15  =449 

=  FI  +  AI  =FA 

=  189  +  260  =449. 

AF  :  AI  ::  BO  :  GH 
449  :  260::  820  :  474  feet. 
AF  =  449  feet  =  380       units  =  (J)«  stade 
AI  =  260    „    =  225  „ 

BC  =  820    „    =  708-75      „     =  17^  plethrons 
OH  =  474    „    =410. 
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Height  AFX  base  b  c 

=  380  X  706*=  I  circumference  =  600  degrees 
pyramid  ABC=^of|  =  ^  „  =  200       „ 

379^  =  -^  distance  of  the  moon. 

Heii^ht  A I  X  base  G  h 

=  225  &c.  X  410*  =  I  circumference  =120  degrees 
pyramid  A  o  h  =  JL.  of  ^  =  ^  „  =40       „ 

pyramid  a  b  c  —  pyramid  a  G  n  =  frustum  G  H  b  c 

5     —  ^  =    i    circumference 

or  200  —  40  =160  degrees. 

Pyramid  A  b  c  +  frustum  G  n  b  c 

=  200  +  160  =360  degrees 
=  twice  the  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

Pyramid  a  B  c  +  pyramid  A  G  H 

=  200  -f  40  =  240  degrees 

=  twice  the  other  pyramid  at  Dashour. 

Pyramid  a  b  c  =  200  degrees 

=  twice  the  pyramid  at  Saccarah. 

The  frustum  g  n  b  c,  if  completed,  would  be  10  degrees 
greater  than  the  pyramid  of  Cephreiics,  and  20  degrees  less 
than  the  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

The  height  to  apex  2|  x  |  =  f^=(5)*  8tade  =  380  units. 

Perimeter  of  base  =4  x      17^.  =70  plethrons. 

This  pyramid  will  be  to  that  of  Cheops  as  200  :  180  de- 
grees:: 10  :  9 ;  and  to  that  of  Cephrenes  as  200  :  150  de- 
grees i:^  I  -^  circumference  ::  4  :  3. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  number  of  steps  at  present 
are  198,  and  the  pyramid  =  200  degrees. 

The  pyramid  is  built  of  a  hard  white  stone,  which  contains 
fossils.     Its  sides  face  the  cardinal  points. 

This  structure,  which  is  partly  a  pyramid  and  partly  a 
teocalli,  will  explain  hew  the  pyramids  were  built. 

The  height  to  the  apex  =  2^  x  J  or  5  x  -j^y  stade. 

Suppose  F  K,  the  height  from  the  base  to  the  platform  of 
a  second  terrace,  =  2  x  J  or  J  stade,  thon  the  height  from 
a  second  platform  to  the  apex  will  =  J  of  J  =  ^g-  stade. 

Or  the  height  i  a  might  be  divided  into  any  convenient 
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number  of  terraces,  and  the  stones  raised  from  terrace  to  ter- 
race till  the  teocalli  was  complete  J  by  building  upwurde. 
Then  to  give  the  Btructure  the  pyramidal  form,  the  builders 
would  be^in  at  the  highest  platform  and  build  up  to  the  apex; 
then  from  the  next  platform  in  the  descent  they  would  build 
up  the  angular  spaces  so  that  the  pyramidal  part  would  be 
completed  from  the  apex  down  to  the  second  terruce,  an<l  so 
in  succession  till  I  hey  had  fi nicihed  tlie  pyramid  from  the 
apex  to  the  baae  gh,  by  building  downwards  —  as  they  had 
completed  the  teocalli  by  building  upwards.  At  G  H,  when 
^  the  pyramid  was  finishedj  the  building  ceased,  and  the 
remaining  ^  was  left  incomplete,  which  might  probably  have 
been  the  original  intention,  for  the  structure  condnnes  the 
teocalli  with  the  pyramid  and  different  proixjrtiuns  of  the 
earth's  circumference. 

This  mode  of  building  is  in  accordance  with  the  method 
described  by  Hercdotus,  who  says,  *'  the  |)yramid  of  Cheops 
was  first  built  in  form  of  steps  or  little  nltars.  When  they 
had  finished  the  first  range  they  carried  stones  up  thither  by 
a  machine ;  from  thence  the  stones  were  moved  by  another 
machine  to  the  second  range,  where  there  wjia  another  to 
receive  them,  for  tliere  were  as  many  machines  as  ranges  or 
steps."  Others  say  they  transferred  tlie  same  muchioe  to 
eiidi  nmge.     Both  accounts  have  been  related  to  us. 

The  upper  part  of  the  pyramid  was  first  finished,  then  tlic 
next  part,  and  la^t  of  all  the  part  neare?;t  the  ground. 

These  are  all  the  Egyptian  pyramids  of  which  we  have 
found  any  stated  meaaurementa. 

If  the  side  of  base  BC  =  713  units,  then  3  x  713^  =  9*55 
circumference  —  distance  of  the  moon. 

Thus  3  times  the  cube  of  the  base  BC  will  —  distaucc  of 
the  moon  from  the  earth. 

150  times  3  cubes  will  =  distance  of  Mercuiy. 

150^  times  3  cubes  will  =  distance  of  Bel  us  from  the  sun» 

Should  the  side  of  the  base  bc  =  713  units,  it  will  exceed 
7t>6  by  7  units ;  so  that,  if  the  side  of  the  btise  be  increased, 
ihe  height  must  be  diminished  In  order  tliat  the  pyramid 
ABC  may  equal  i  circumference,  or  200  degrees* 
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Four  times  the  cube  of  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid 
of  Cheops  =  the  distance  of  the  moon. 

Hence  the  great  Dashour  cube  will  be  to  the  Cheoi)8'  cube 
a8  4  :  3. 

The  cube  of  the  side  of  this  great  Dashour  pyramid  =  ^ 
distance  of  the  moon. 

The  other  Dashour  pyramid,   which  has    154  steps,  =  -^ 
circumference  of  the  earth. 

So  3  cubes        =  distance  of  the  moon, 
and  3  pyramids  =  circumference  of  the  earth. 
Side  of  base  de  =  600  feet  =  519  units 
521'  =:  ^  circumference 
514'  =  ^  distance  of  the  moon. 
Cube  of  3  times  side  of  base  bc  =  (3  x  713)*  =  3»  x  ^ 
=  9  times  dbtauce  of  the  moon. 

Let  BC  =  713  units.     {Fig.  QQ.  b.) 
GH  =  414 
AF  =  374 
DE  =  521 
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Fig,  66.  B. 
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Height  AF    X    base  iic 

=  ii74x713*  =  4  circumference. 

Pyramid  ABC  =  |  of  f  =  J  circumference  =  2CK)  degrees. 

BC^  =  713^*  =  ^  distance  of  the  moon. 

So  3  times  the  cube  of  BC  =  distance  of  the  moon. 

The  cube  of  the  side  gh  =  414^  &c,  =  f  circumference. 

A  pyramid  «  -^  of  f  ==  t,^^  circumference  =  5  times  the 
pyramid  of  Bel  us* 

The  cube  of  the  side  de  =  521^  &c,  =  J  circumference. 

A  pyramid  —  i  of  |  =  ^^  =  pyramid  of  Cephreuee. 

Thus  the  cube  of  the  eitle  DE  is  double  the  cube  of  the 
Hide  GH. 

The  cube  of  twice  the  side  gh  =  (2  x 414)^  —    5  circumf. 

The  cube  of  perim,  of  base  n  h  =40        „ 

The  cube  of  twice  the  side  de  =  (2  x  521)^  =  10        „ 

The  cube  of  perim.  of  base  de  =  =80        „ 

In  order  that  GH  =  414  may  be  within  the  circumscribing 
triangle  abc,  the  height  Fi  will  be  somewhat  less  than  158 
units,  since  the  height  to  the  apex  a  f  is  less  than  380  units  by  6. 

Let  Ai  =  221  units; 

Height  Al  X  baaeGH  =  221  x  414''  =  ^  circumference. 

Pyramid  agh  =  ^  of  ^  =  -^  circumference  =  40  degrees. 
FI  =  AP  —  AI  =  374  —  221  =  153  units. 

This  great  Dashour  pyranud  —  ^  circumference, 

A  pyramid  having  the  same  ba.se  and  hciglit  —  side  of  base 
=  J  the  cube  ^  ^J:  of  3  cubes  =  ^  distance  of  the  moon. 

The  pyramid  agh  —  ^J  circumference, 

3  times  the  culie  of  the  side  of  base  R  C 

=  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth. 

150  times  the  distance  of  the  moon 
=  distance  of  Meicury. 

150  times  the  distance  of  Mercury 
=  distance  uf  Bel  us. 

This  great  pyramid  of  Dashour  :  3  times  the  cube  of  the 
side  of  the  base  BC  ::  ^  circuiufcrence  ;  distance  of  moon 

::  ^  circumference  :  9*55  circumference. 

Pyi-aniid  agh  :  pyramid  =  ^  cube  of  Bc  ::  J  circumference 
*  i  distance  of  the  moon. 
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If  the  sides  do^  £  h  be  produced  till  they  meet  at  M,  it  will 
be  found  that  mf  =  838  units. 

Height  MF  X  base  de 

=  838  X  521*  =  2  circumference. 

Pyramid  MDE  =  j^of2  =  ^  circumference. 

Thus  3  times  the  pyramid  mde  =  2  circumference,  and 
3  times  the  cube  of  bc  =  distance  of  the  moon. 
Pyramid  abc  +  pyramid  agh 

=A4.^  =  A  =  A  circumference ; 
.'.  pyramid  abc  +  pyramid  agh  =  pyramid  mde. 
The  2*  is  a  quantity  impossible  to  express  in  numbers; 
but  all  the  ordinates,  as  GH,  de,  x  mf,  the  distance  from  m, 
and  continually  increase  from  0  at  M  to  414  &c.,  or  1  at  GH 
to  521  &c.,  or  2^  which  is  represented  by  the  line  D£. 

1-263=  2-000376. 

So  the  cube  root  of  2  will  be  less  than  1*26,  or  de  will  be 
to  GH  in  a  less  proportion  than  1*26  :  1. 

GH»  :  DE»  ::  1  :  2 

de^  :  (2  gh)3  ::  1  :   4 

GH^  :  (2  Guy  ::  1  :   8 

GH»  :  (2  de)3  ::  1  :  16 

DE»  :(4gh)3::  1  :  32 

DE^  :  (4  de)*::  1  :  64 

DE^  =  I  circumference. 
The  cube  of  perimeter  =  (4  de)'  =  a  x  64  =  80  circumf. 
18  X  80  =  1440  circumference  =  distance  of  Mercury. 
The  2  sides  of  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  abc,  agh,  are 

BC,  GH. 

Their  sum  =  bc  -f  gh  —  713  +  414  =  1127  units. 
Cylinder  having  height  =  diameter  of  base 

1131  =  1131»  X  -7854  =  10  circumference 
1 130^  &C.  =  4  distance  of  the  moon. 
The  difference  of  the  sides  =  bc  — gu  =  713  -414  =  299 
units ;  and  300*5^  =  -^  distance  of  the  moon. 

For  the  cube  of  Cephrenes  =  60V  =  ^  distance  of  moon. 
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So  the  cube  of  300-6  =  ^  601*  =  ^  of  i-  =  ^  distance  of 
the  moon. 

The  cube  of  the  side  de  +  the  cube  of  the  side  oh 
=  i  +  8^  circumference  =  521*  &c  4-  414*  &c 

Sum  of  the  two  sides  =  de  +  OH  =  521  +  414  &c 
=  935 ;   934*  =  i  distance  of  the  moon. 

Cylinder  having  height  =  diameter  of  base  2  bc,  2  x  713 
units,  will  =  20  circumference 

=  double  the  cylinder  diameter  BC-fOH,  1131  units.  • 

The  cube,  sphere,  and  cone,  diameter  2  bg  will  be  double 
the  cube,  sphere,  and  cone,  diameter  bc  +  on. 

72  cylinders  diam.  2  bc  =  1440  circumf.  =  dist.  of  Merduiy 
72  X  150  -  -  -  =  Belus 

9  cylinders  diam.  4  bc  -  =  Mercury 

9  X  150  -  .  -  =  Belus 

Hence  3  cubes  of  bc       «  =  distance  of  the  moon 

and  9  cylinders,  diameter  4  bc         =  „  Mercury 

5  cubes  of  side  of  base  of  Cephrenes  =  „  moon 

and  3x5  =  15  cylinders,  diam.  =  perimeter  of  base 

=  distance  of  Mercury 
4  cubes  of  side  of  Cheops'  -  =  „  moon 

and  3x4  =  12  cylinders,  diam.  =  perimeter 

will  =  distance  of  Mercury 
3  cubes  of  the  side  of  the  great  Dashour  pyramid 

=  distance  of  moon 
and  3x3  =  9  cylinders,  diam.  =  perimeter 

will  =  distance  of  Mercury. 
Since  3  cubes  of  bc  =  distance  of  moon, 
so  3  X  3  or  9  cylinders,  diameter  4  bc  =  distance  of  Mercury. 
Also  1^  cylinder,  diameter  8  B  C       =  „  „ 

V  =  3-  -  -  =  „  earth. 

Thus  3  cubes  of  BC         -  =  „         moon 

3  cylinders,  diameter  8  bc  =  „  earth 

3  X  3  or  9     -  4  BC  =  „  Mercury 

So  f  cube  of  2  BC  -  =  „         moon 

i  cube    -  .  .  =  2       „ 

=  diameter  of  orbit  of  the  moon. 
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f  cylinder,  diam.  16  BC     -  =  distance  of  the  earth 

i  cylinder  -  -  =  2       „  „ 

=  diameter  of  orbit  of  the  earth. 
Cube  of  side  of  base  -         =     -^^     distance  of  moon 

Cube  of  perimeter  .         =    y  „  „ 

Cube  of  4  perimeters  -         =  *-^  „  „ 

3  cubes  of  4  times  perimeter        =  4096  ,,  „ 

=  2  X  2048 
and  2  x  2045 

=  2  distance  of  Jupiter. 
Thus  3  cubes  =  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter. 
If  the  cubes  of  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  Saccarah  and 
Dashour  pyramids  be  566»  :  713» 

as   -^  !  -^  distance  of  moon 

1  :2. 

Then  if  a = side  of  base,  and  &= height  of  Dashour 
and  r=  „  d=       „         Saccarah 

a»will=2c» 
a=2*c 
if   b^=:2cP 
b  =2*rf 
then  a«  x  *=(2»c)«  x  2*rf=2»c«  x  2*</=2c«rf 
.  •.    pyramid  a^xb  =2  pyramid  c^d ; 
but  b  =2*cf 
b^=2d\ 
Hence  when  the  cubes  of  the  sides  of  base  are  as  112, 
and  contents  as  1  :  2,  the  cubes  of  their  heights  will  be  as 
1  :  2,  and  cubes  of  hypothenuses  as  1  :  2. 
For  hy pothenuse* = (a*  +  b^) 
hypothenuse  =(a*-f  ^^)* 
hypothenuse^ = (a*  -h  b^^ 
or  hypothenuse' = (sum  of  squares  of  2  sidcs)i 
=(a«  +  A«)i 

=  ((2*cy  +  (2*rf)')* 
=  (21  x(c» +  (/«))' 
=  2x(c*  +  cP)l 
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Thus  cube  of  hypothenuse  of  the  greater  triaDgle= twice 
cube  of  hypothenuse  of  the  less  triangle. 

Hence  it  appears,  by  similar  triangles,  that  when  the  sides 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  are  double  the  sides  of  another, 
each  to  each,  then  the  hypothenuse  of  the  greater  triangle 
will  be  double  the  hypothenuse  of  the  less  triangle. 

When  the  squares  of  the  sides  are  double,  each  to  each, 
then  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  the  greater  triangle 
will  be  double  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  the  less 
triangle. 

When  the  cubes  of  the  sides  are  double,  each  to  each, 
then  the  cube  of  the  hypothenuse  of  the  greater  triangle 
will  be  double  the  cube  of  the  hypothenuse  of  the  less 
triangle. 

Hence  height  x  base  of  Saccarah  pyramid 

=  293  X  566^  &c.=:f  circumference 
Pyramid =^^g^. 

Height  X  base  of  Dashour  pyramid 

=  37 0  =  71 3' =f  circumference 
Pyramid =^. 

Cubes  of  heights  are  as 

293»  :  270'  : :  5  :  |  circumference 
::  1  :2. 

Cubes  of  sides  of  bases  are  as 

56(y^  :  713'  : :  ^  :  ^  distance  of  moon 
: :  1  :  2. 
Contents  as 

■^  :  ^  circumference 

: :  1  :  2, 

Cubes  of  hypothciiuses  are  as 
637'  :  802'  :  :  I  :  2. 

The  Nubian  pyramids  are  said  to  be  about  80  in  number, 
but  generally  of  small  dimensions.  Some  have  propyla  in 
front  of  one  side.  One  portico  is  sculptured,  and  hns  an 
arched  roof  constructed  with  a  keystone ;  the  whole  curve 
consists  of  five  stones.  There  is  an  arched  portico,  similarly 
c(mstructed,  at  Jebel  Barkiil,  near  the  Nile,  where  there  are 
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also  pyramids  with  propyla  in  front  of  thern.  There  are 
also  pyrajuiilti  at  Nouvri.  a  few  niilee  north  of  Jcbel  Bsirkal, 
Waddington  describes  the  largest  as  containing  within  it 
another  pyramid  of  a  different  date,  stone,  and  architecture. 
The  inner  is  iseea  from  n  part  of  the  outer  one  having  fallen 
off.  The  base  line  of  this  pyramid  is  159  feet  (48*5  metres), 
according  to  Cailliaud,  or  152  feet,  according  to  Waddington, 
who  states  the  height  at  103  feet  7  inches. 

Taking  Cailland's  base  and  Waddington^s  height,  we 
Have 

heights  103*6  feet, 

say      •  105  feet  =  91  unit8=|^  stade, 
side  of  ba3e=159  feet=137'5  units. 

Then  \  height  x  area  base 

=  content  pyramid  =  -J^  91  x  137  ,  &c. 

^Too  circumference  of  earth. 
Or  the  Content  of  such  a  pyramid  will 
=  i^  of  that  of  Cheops* 

I  stade  is  associated  negatively  with  the  height  of  this 
pyramid  which 

-1  — |  — J  stade. 

We  have  not  met  with  the  dimensions  of  any  other  Nubian 
pyramid. 

Pyramid =^^0  circumference  =  |-  degrees. 

Great  Dashour  pyramid  =  ^  circimiiference  =  200  degrees. 

Consequently  the  pyramid  at  Nouvri  m  the  reciprocal  of 
the  Great  Dash  our  pyramid. 

Modt  of  the  Nubian  pyramids  have  not  their  sides  placed 
opposite  to  the  four  cardinal  [joints.  None  of  them  appears 
to  have  been  entered. 

The  following  description  of  the  Nubtan  pyramids  is  ex- 
tracted from  '*  Egypt  and  Mehemet  Ali.'' 

**  Two  groups  of  pyramids  stand  near  Djebel-Birkel,  in 
Nubia;  one  contains  only  a  few  jiyraraids,  but  the  other  has 
twice  as  many  in  good  condition.  Among  the  former  is  one 
that  has  almost  entirely  faUen   iuj  which  is  tat^r  and  dlf- 
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ferent  in  form  from  the  others ;  and  it  appears  to  be  of  a 
more  remotje  age.  The  others,  17  in  number,  vary  con- 
sidembly  in  style  from  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  but  they 
are  certainly  not  older*  nor,  indeed,  are  they  very  old.  In 
fact,  they  look  as  smooth  and  uninjured  as  if  they  had  been 
but  just  completed.  I  ascended  one  of  them, — which  may  be 
done  without  difficulty,  because  each  layer  of  stones  forms 
a  convenient  step,  and  only  the  four  corners,  from  top  to 
bottom,  are  covered  with  a  jmlished,  rounded  stone  mould- 
ings*^ and  found  on  the  summit  a  square  wooden  beam  fixed 
in  the  wall,  which  had  come  to  light  by  the  falling  of  a  stone, 
and,  though  thereby  exposed  to  the  wind  and  weather,  was 
still  as  sound  as  if  new, 

**  None  of  these  pyramids  are  above  80  feet  high,  and  they 
are  comimratively  smaller  at  the  base  than  the  Egyptian 
pyramids,  and  more  tapering. 

"  Only  a  few  of  these  pyramids  had  sculptures,  which  were 
softer  and  more  voluptuous  than  the  Egyptian  style  admits; 
one  of  these  high  reliefs  represented  a  queen  seated  on  a 
throne,  the  pedestal  of  which  consieted  of  lions,  with  a  rich 
covering  thrown  over  them. 

*^I  consider  the  nmjority  of  the  pyramids  of  Nour  to  be  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  Ethiopian  monuments  now  extant. 
Ttiey  are  not  so  taf)er  as  the  |)yramids  of  Birkel,  and  conse- 
qnently  more  nearly  resembling  the  Egyptian ;  neither  has 
any  of  them  the  peculiar  projecting  cntmnce  of  those  at 
Birkel,  nor  do  the  layers  of  stone  form  steps  by  which  to 
ascend  them.  On  the  whole  the  remains  of  rather  more^than 
forty  may  be  distinguished,  but  only  sixteen  of  them  are  in 
tolerable  preservation,  and  even  these  are  much  injured  by 
the  weather,  and  in  a  dilapidated  state.  They  are  built  en- 
tirely of  rough-hewn  sandstone  and  a  kind  of  ferruginous 
pudding-stone,  cemented  with  earth,  and  many  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  tumuli  of  mould,  afterwards  covered 
with  stones.  The  nature  of  the  circumjacent  ground  af- 
fords reason  to  conjecture  that  not  only  all  these  pyramids 
were  encompassed  by  a  canal  commuuicatirig  with  the  Nile, 
but  even  that  several  others  traversed  the  place  on  which 
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they  stand.  One  of  these  mnnunicntB  exceeds  all  its  com- 
panioDs  in  extent,  and  ha  outer  sides  arc  so  broken  and  shat- 
tered that  we  bid  no  difficulty  in  ascending  its  summit.  The 
fonn  of  tliie  singular  structure  differs  entirely  from  those  that 
surround  it;  ami  it  a[>[>ears  to  have  consisted  of  sevend 
stories^  of  various  degrees  of  steepness.  The  entire  height  of 
this  truncated  pynimid,  as  it  now  stands,  is  nearly  10*)  feet, 
und  its  circumference  about  four  times  that  extent,'* 

A  pyramid  having  height  =  aide  of  base 

=  113  feet  -  98  &c  units 
would  ^  I  degree,  or  -^^  circumference ; 
2^  plethrons  less  2|  units 
=  101'5-2'5  =  98*-7o  units. 

Hence  a  pyramid  having  the  height  =  side  of  base  =  ^ 
plethron  less  ^  unit,  will  —  a    degree    nearly,   or  —  ^   98 
&c.  units. 

If  the  height  to  the  platform  of  this  teocalli  were  100  feet, 
then  13  feet  would  be  the  height  of  the  apex  of  this  hypo- 
thetical pynmiid  above  the  platform  of  the  teocalli. 

As  we  know  of  no  complete  dimensions  of  any  of  the  small 
pyramids,  we  hiive  given  this,  as  an  example  uuiong  other 
similar  cat*es,  to  show  the  general  appliciition  of  the  method 
of  calculation  for  ascertaining  the  couteutig  of  such  pyramids 
in  terms  of  the  cubic  unit,  or  circumference  of  the  earth. 

We  only  suppose  this  method  of  calculution  to  be  appli- 
cable to  some  of  the  small  pyramids — -for  pynuniJa  and  obe- 
lisks continued  to  be  erected  ages  after  tlicir  geometrical 
principles  of  construction  were  lost. 

Again,  if  the  hciglit  113  feet  were  dividcrl  into  9  equal 
parts,  like  the  tower  of  llelus,  then  the  height  of  each  ter- 
race would  =  113  H-  9  =  12*55  feet.  So  that  the  height 
af  the  apex  above  the  platform  would  =  12*55  feet 

=  1 1  units. 

The  contents  of  the  two  pynmilds  will  be  as   113^  :  281* 
:;    I    ;  15  degrees 
*'t6o  '  a**  circumference. 

The  heiglit  of  the  tower  of  Bclus  ^  side  ba&o  =  1  stade 

=  281  feeL 
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Lepsius  reckons  69  E«^jptijin  pyramids  in  tbi:^  vicinity  of 
Memphis,  all  within  a  line  of  56  miks,  and  139  at  and  near 
Meroe,  in  Upper  Nubia. 


sandstone, 


8II1K   OF    BASE. 

60  to  20  feet 
100  to  20    „ 
80  to  23    „ 


80  pyramids  at  Meroe 

42  „  Noori 

17  ,,  Gabel  Birkel 

The  arch,  both  ronotl  and  pointed,  is  coeval  with  the  era 
of  these  last  pyn«nid«3* 

Gliddon  remarks  that  the  style  of  Egyptian  architecture 
was  grand  and  cliaste,  while  the  column  now  termed  Doric, 
and  attributed  to  the  Greeks,  was  in  common  use  in  the 
reign  of  Osortascn,  which  precedes  the  Dorians  by  lO(K) 
years. 

The  arch,  both  round  and  pointed,  with  its  perfect  key- 
stone, in  brick  and  in  stone,  was  well  knuwn  to  the  Egypt- 
ians long  before  this  period  ;  so  that  the  untenable  assertion, 
that  the  most  ancient  arch  is  that  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at 
Rome  fells  to  the  ground 

In  architecture,  as  in  everything  else,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  obtained  their  knowledge  from  their  original  sources 
in  Egypt*  where  still  existing  ruins  attest  priority  of  inven- 
tion 1000  years  before  Greece,  and  1500  years  before  Rome* 

These  topics  are  now  beyond  dispute,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  Champollion  schooL  Until  the  last  few 
years  they  were  utterly  unknown  to  history. 

It  is  by  these  chronicles,  or  'Mbolish  things,"  aa  Josepjiua 
calls  the  enduring  pyramids,  that  fhe  scientific  claims  of  the 
ancients  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  ages  after  every 
other  record  had  perished. 

These  monumental  records  of  science  and  skill  have  been 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  constructed  by  colonies,  com- 
bining a  priestho^)d  with  the  learning  and  science  of  an  early 
age.  These  colonies  may  have  been  founded  by  some  of  the 
great  Cyclopiun  family,  known  by  the  various  designations 
of  Shepherd  Kinga  of  Egypt,  the  Anakim  of  Syria,  the  Oa- 
cana  of  Etniria,  and  tlie  Pelasgians  of  Greece.  Such  were 
the  wandering  masonf^,  who  appear  to  have  l»een  both  archi- 
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tects  and  civil  engineers,  —  to  have  travelled  round  the  world, 
building  cities^  erecting  temples  for  worship,  and  constnicting 
canals  for  irrigation  and  commerce  ;  thus  making  the  barren 
land  fruitful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  facilitating  the  transport 
of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  so  promoting  the  temporal 
welfare  of  man ;  while  the  priests  or  magi  administered  to 
his  spiritual  wants,  and  controlled  him  by  laws  which  they 
made  and  enforced. 

We  have  applied  the  Babylonian  standard  to  the  measure- 
ments of  the  numerous  passages,  chambers,  and  sarcophagi 
within  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  made  by  Colonel  Vyse,  where 
the  cubes  represent  planetary  distances.  But  the  numerous 
instances  already  given  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  mode 
of  application,  and  the  importance  of  accurate  measurements 
of  ancient  monuments,  designed  by  the  builders  as  permanent 
records  of  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  a  race  unknown 
when  history  began. 
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AMFJUCAN   TEOOALLIS.  ^ — MYTHOLOGY   Or   MEXICO    BEFORE   THE  AR- 
RIVAL OF  THE  SPANIARDS, TEOCALLIS  OF  CUOLULA,  8UN,  HOOK, 

MEXITLL  —  THEIR  MAGNITUDES  COMPARED  WITH  THB  TKOCAIXIS 
OF  PACUACA5UC,  BELU8,  CHEOPS,  THE  PYIUMIUS  OP  MYOERINCS 
AND  CHEOPa*  DAUGHTER,  AND  SILBUHY  HILL,  THE  CONICAL  UlLh 
AT  AVEBLRY.  ^THE  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  PYRAMIDS  OF  THE 
TOWER  OF  BELU9. — HILL  OF  XOCHICALCO. — TEOCALLl  OF  PACHA- 
CAMiiC  IN  PERU.  —  RUINS  OF  AN  AZTEC  CITY,  —  THE  BABYLONIAN 
BROAD  ARROW. — THE  MEXICAN  F0RMT:D  LIKE  THE  EGYPTIAN 
ARCH. — DRUIDICAL  REMAINS  Df  ENGLAND. — THOSE  IN  CUMBER- 
LAND, AT  CAKROCK  FELL,  BALKELD,  BLACK-COMB, — THOSE  IN 
WILTSHIKK,  AT  WEST  KENNET.  AVEBHRY,  hTONEHENGE.  —  EX- 
TERNAL AND  INTERNAL  CONE  OF  SlLBURY  lULL. — MOUNT  BARKAL 
m  UPPER  NUBIA.  —  ASSYRIAN  MOUND  OF  KOYUNJIK  AT  NINEVEH, 
—  RECTANGULAR  ENCLOSURE  AT  MEDJNET-A BuU,  THEBES.  —  THE 

CIRCLES   AT    AVEBURY. CONICAL    HILL   AT   QUITO,     IN     PERU.— 

TOMB    OF    ALYATTE8,    IN    LYDIA.  — CONICAL     HILL  AT    8ARDIS, 

8TONEBBKGE    CIRCLES   AND   AVENUE^   CONICAL    BARROWS,  ^ — ^OLD 

8ARUM    IN    WILTSHIRE,  CONICAL    HILL. THE   CIRCLE   OF    STONES 

CALLED  ARBE  LOAVES  IN  DERBVSHIRE. — ^  CIRCLE  AT  HATIIER8AQE, 
AT  GRANED  TOR,  AT  CASTLE  RING,  AT  STANTON  MOOR,  AT  BAN- 
BUBT,  IN  BERKSHIRE.  — ^  HILL  OF  TARA.  —  KJST-VAEN.  —  STONES 
HELD  SACRED. 

AMERICAN    TEOCAL^Lia. 

{Described  by  UumholdL) 

**  Among  the  tribes  of  people  who,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
twelfth  century  of  our  era,  appeared  successively  in  the 
country  of  Mexico,  five  are  enuioerated, ^ — the  Tolteques, 
Ciciincque,  Acolhues^  Tlascalteques,  and  Azt^ques^  who, 
though  politically  divided,  spoke  the  same  language,  ob- 
served the  saine  wur^jhip,  and  constructed  pyrauiidal  edifices, 
which  they  regardt^d  as  the  teocallis,  or  the  housts  of  their 
gnds.     These  edifices,   thou;j;h  of  dimensions  very  difiereut. 
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had  all  the  same  form  ;  thej  were  pyramids  of  several  storica, 
the  sides  of  which  were  placed  exactly  in  the  direction  of  tho 
tnerldian  and  parallel  of  the  place.  The  tcocalli  rose  from 
the  middle  of  a  vast  square  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  walL 
This  enulosnre,  which  one  may  compare  to  the  7rept0oXo9 
of  the  Greeks,  contained  gardens,  fountains,  habitations  for 
the  prie:*ts,  and  sometimes  even  magazines  of  arras ;  for  each 
house  of  a  Mexican  god,  like  the  ancient  temple  of  Baal 
Berith,  burned  by  Abimelech,  was  a  place  of  strength.  A 
grent  staircase  led  to  the  top  of  the  truncated  pyramid.  On 
the  eummit  of  this  pktform  were  one  or  two  chapels  in  the 
form  of  towers,  which  contained  colossal  idols  of  the  divinity 
to  whom  the  tcocalli  was  dedicated.  This  part  of  the  edi- 
fice ought  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  mos^t  essential ;  it  was  the 
pao9t  or  rather  the  a^Ko$  of  Grecian  temples.  It  was  there 
that  the  priests  kept  up  the  sacred  fire.  By  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  edifice,  as  we  have  just  sliown,  the  sacri- 
ficer  could  be  seen  by  a  great  mass  of  people  at  the  same 
time.  One  saw  from  a  distance  the  procession  of  the  teo- 
jnxqui,  as  it  ascended  or  descended  the  staircase  of  the  pyra- 
uiid.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  served  as  a  sepulchre  for 
the  kings  and  principal  personages  of  Mexico.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  descriptions  which  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
donis  Siculus  have  left  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus, 
without  being  struck  with  the  features  of  resemblance  wdiich 
the  Babylonian  monument  presents  when  compared  with  the 
tcocallis  of  Anahuac. 

When  the  Mexicans,  or  Azt^ues,  one  of  the  seven  tribes 
of  the  Anahuatliics  (bordering  people),  arrived  in  the  year 
1190,  in  the  equinoctial  region  of  Kew  Spain,  they  fuund 
there  the  pyramidal  monuments  of  Teotihuacan,  Cholula  or 
CholoUan,  and  Papantla,  already  erected.  They  attributed 
these  great  works  to  the  Toltcques,  a  powerful  and  civilised 
nation  that  inhabited  Mexico  500  years  before.  They  made 
use  of  hierogh  j»hical  writing,  and  had  a  year  and  a  chrono- 
logy more  accurate  than  most  of  the  |ieoplc  of  the  ancient 
continent.  The  Azteques  did  not  know  for  a  certainty  if 
other  tribes  had  inhabited  the  country  of  Anahuac  before 
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the  Tolti^^ques.  In  regarding  ihese  houses  of  the  god  of  tlio 
Teotihuacan  and  Chulollan  ae  the  work  of  the  latter  people, 
they  assigned  to  thera  the  highest  antiquity  of  which  they 
could  form  an  idea.  It  raight,  however,  be  possible  that  they 
were  erected  before  the  invaeion  of  the  Tolteques,  that  is, 
about  the  year  648  of  the  common  era.  We  should  not  be 
astonished  that  the  history  of  any  American  people  did  not 
commence  before  tlie  seventh  century^,  and  that  the  history 
of  the  Tolteques  should  be  also  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the 
Pelasgians  or  Ausoniane,  The  deeply  read  M*  Schlirzer  has 
proved  almost  to  evidence  that  the  history  of  the  north  of 
Europe  does  not  ascend  beyond  the  tenth  century,  an  epoch 
when  the  Mexican  plane  already  presented  a  civilisation 
much  further  advanced  than  that  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  or 
Kussia. 

llic  teocalli  of  Mexico  was  dedicated  to  TezcatHpoca,  the 
first  of  the  Azteqne  divinities  after  Teoll,  who  was  the  su- 
preme and  invisible  Being,  and  to  Huitzilopochtli,  the  god  of 
Wan  It  was  erected  by  the  Axteques  after  the  model  of 
the  pyramids  of  Tcotihuacan,  only  six  years  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America  hy  Christopher  Columbus,  This  trun- 
cated pyramid,  called  by  Cortcz  the  principal  temple,  had  a 
base  97  metres  long,  and  ahout  54  metres  high.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  hnilding  of  these  dimensions  should  have 
been  destroyed  in  so  short  a  time  after  the  siege  of  Mexico. 
In  Egypt  there  remains  scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  enor- 
mous pyramids  that  rose  from  the  middle  of  Lake  Moeris, 
and  which  Herodotus  says  were  ornamented  with  colossal 
statues.  The  pyramids  of  Porscnna,  of  which  the  descrip- 
tion appears  somew^hat  fabulous,  had  statues,  according  to 
Varro,  more  than  80  metres  highj  these  also  have  disap- 
jieared  from  Etruria, 

But  if  tlie  European  conquerors  have  overthrown  the 
Azteque  tcoeallis,  they  have  not  equally  succeeded  in  de* 
stroying  the  more  ancient  monuments,  thf^se  which  are  at- 
tributed to  the  Toltequc  nation.  We  shnll  now  give  a  short 
description  of  these  monuments,  remarkable  for  their  form 
and  magnitude. 
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The  group  of  Teotihuacan  pyramids  stands  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico*  eight  leagues  distant  and  north-east  of  the 
capital,  on  the  plain  called  Micoatl,  or  path  of  the  dead. 
One  still  observca  two  great  pyramids  dedicated  to  the  sun 
(tonatiuh)  and  tlie  moon  (metzit]i)j  and  surrounded  by  some 
hundreds  of  small  pyramids  funning  streets  running  exactly 
from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west.     One  of  the  two 

rgrcat  teocallis  has  55>  the  other  44  metres  perpendicular  eleva- 
tion. The  base  of  the  fir^t  is  208  metres  long ;  whence  it  re- 
sults that  the  Tonatiuh  Yztaqual,  from  the  measurements  of 
M.  Oteyza,  made  in  1803,  is  more  elevated  tlian  Mycerinus, 
or  the  third  of  the  great  pyramids  of  Djizeh  in  Egypt,  and 
the  length  of  its  base  is  nearly  that  of  Cephrencs.  The 
small  pyramids  that  surround  the  great  houses  of  the  sun 
and  moon  have  scarcely  9  or  10  metres  of  elevation.     Ac- 

.cording  to  the  tradition  of  the  natives,  they  served  as 
sepulchres  for  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes.  Around  those  of 
Cheops  and  Mycerinus  in  Egypt  are  also  seen  eight  small 

I  pyramids  placed  symmetrically  and  parallel  to  the  sides  of 
the  great  ones.  The  two  teocallis  of  Teotihuacan  had  four 
principal  stories;  each  of  these  was  subdivided  in  small 
steps,  of.  which  the  edges  may  still  be  distinguislicd.  The 
middle  is  clay  mixed  with  small  stones;  it  is  covered  with  a 
thick    wall   of  porous  amygdaloid.       This    construction  re- 

k calls  to  mind  ofie  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  at  Saccamh, 
which  has  six  stories,  and  which,  according  to  Poeocke, 
ia  a  mass  of  stone  and  yellow  mortar,  covered  externally 
with  rough  stones.  At  the  top  of  the  great  Mexican 
teocallis  were  phiced  two  colossal  statues  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  They  were  of  stone  and  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ; 
these  plates  were  carried  away  by  the  soldiers  of  Cortex. 
While  the  Bishop  Zumaraga,  a  Franciscan  monk,  under- 
took to  destroy  all  that  related  to  the  religion,  history,  or 
antiquities  of  the  indigenous  people  of  America,  be  also 
broke  the  idols  in  the  plain  of  Micoatl.  There  may  still  be 
seen  the  remains  of  a  staircase,  formed  of  large  hewn  stones^ 
which  formerly  led  to  the  platform  of  the  teoealli. 

To  the  east  of  the  group  of  pyramids  of  Teotihuacao,  in 
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descending  the  CordlUeraa  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  a 
thick  forest  called  Tajin,  rises  the  pyramid  of  Papantla.  Its 
dbcovery  was  accideo tally  made  by  some  Spanish  hunters 
about  thirty  years  ago;  for  the  Indians  contrive  to  con- 
ceal from  the  whites  every  object  of  ancient  veneration. 
The  form  of  this  teocalli,  which  has  six,  or  perhaps  seven, 
e^torie^,  is  more  tapering  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  monu- 
ments of  this  kind.  Its  height  is  about  18  metres,  while 
the  length  of  its  base  is  only  25  ;  it  is  consequently  lower  by 
ahnust  one  half  than  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius  at  Rome, 
which  is  33  metres  high.  This  little  edifice  is  constructed  of 
hewn  stones  of  an  extraordinary  size,  very  finely  and  regu- 
larly cut.  Three  staircases  lead  to  the  top.  The  coating  of 
these  stories  is  ornanienteJ  with  hieroglyphical  sculpture, 
and  small  niches  are  symmetrically  disposed.  The  number 
cvf  these  niches  appear  to  allude  to  the  318  signs  simple,  and 
composed  of  the  days  of  Cempohualilhuitl^  or  calendar  civil 
of  the  Tolteques. 

The  greatest,  the  most  ancient,  and  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  pyramidal  monuments  of  Analmac  is  the  teocalli  of 
Choi u la.  At  this  day  it  is  called  the  mountain  made  by  the 
hands  of  man.  When  seen  at  a  distance,  one  is  tempted  to 
take  it  for  a  natural  hill  covered  with  vegetation. 

Cortez  described  Cholula  as  being  more  beautiful  than  any 
city  in  Spain,  and  well  fortified.  From  a  mosque  (teocalli) 
he  reckoned  more  than  400  towers,  numboldt  reckoned 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  when  he  visited  it,  at  16,000. 
Since  then  Bullock  has  estimated  them  at  GOOD  only. 

The  plane  of  Cholula  is  2200  metres  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  At  a  distance  is  seen  the  summit  of  tlie  volcanic 
Orizaba  covered  with  snow*  This  colossal  mountain  is  5285 
metres  in  height,  from  the  sea. 

The  teocalli  of  Cl*olula  has  four  platforms  of  equal  height, 
and  its  sides  appear  to  have  been  placed  with  great  exactnesa 
opposite  the  cardinal  points  of  tlie  compass ;  but  as  the 
angles  are  not  very  well  defined,  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
with  correctness  their  exact  original  direction.  This  pyra- 
midal monument  has  a  more  extended  Imse  than  any  other 
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edifice  of  the  sume  description  found  in  the  old  continent. 
I  have  measured  it  with  care,  and  iim  satl^sfied  that  its 
perpendicular  height  is  not  more  than  fifty-four  metres,  and 
that  each  side  of  its  hase  is  439  metres  in  length. 

Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  a  private  soldier  in  the  expedition 
of  Cortez,  amused  hitnaelf  in  counting  the  number  of  steps 
in  the  staircaaes,  which  led  to  the  platforms  of  the  different 
teocallts  ;  he  found  114  in  the  great  temple  of  Teuochtitkm, 
117  in  that  of  Tescuco,  and  120  at  Cholula.  The  hase  of 
the  pyramid  at  Cholula  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Cheops, 
in  Egypt,  but  its  height  is  very  little  greater  than  that  of 
Mycerinus, 

In  comparing  the  dimcnaions  of  the  temple  of  the  8un,  at 
Teotihuacan,  with  those  of  the  pyramid  at  Cliohda,  one  sees 
that  the  people  who  coueitructed  these  remarkable  moniimentu 
had  the  intention  of  making  thera  all  of  the  same  height, 
but  with  bases  of  which  the  lengths  should  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  two.  As  to  tlie  proportion  between  the 
base  and  height^  one  finds  it  very  different  in  different 
monuments.  In  the  three  great  pyramids  of  Djlzch,  their 
heights  arc  to  their  bases  as  1  :  1*7;  in  the  pyramid  of 
Papantla,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  this  proportion  is  aa 
1  :  I '4;  in  the  great  pyramid  of  Teotlhuacan,  as  1  I  3*7  ; 
and  in  that  of  Cholula  as  I  :  7*8.  This  last  monument  is 
built  with  unburned  bricks  alternating  with  layers  of  clay. 
Tl»e  Indians  of  Cholula  assured  me  that  the  interior  is 
hoUuw,  and  that  while  Cortez  occupied  their  tow^n,  their 
ance^^tors  had  concealed  within  it  a  number  of  warriors,  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Spaniards  ; 
but  the  materials  of  which  the  teocalli  is  constructed,  and 
the  silence  of  contemporary  historians,  render  this  assertion 
but  little  probable*  However  it  cannot  b^  doubted  but  thiit 
there  w*ere  in  the  interior  of  this  pyramid,  as  in  other 
teocal lis,  considerable  cavities  which  served  for  sepulclires; 
the  discovery  of  them  was  owing  to  accident  seven  or  eight 
years  ago;  the  route  from  Puebla  to  Mexico,  which  formerly 
passed  by  the  north  of  the  pyramid,  was  changed,  and  in 
forming  the  new  road  they  cut  through  the  first  platform,  so 
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that  an  eighth  pnrt  of  it  reiuains  isolated^  like  a  heap  of 
bricks.  In  making  this  cut  they  found  in  the  interior  a 
square  house,  formed  of  etones  and  supported  hy  props  of 
cypress ;  it  contained  two  bodies,  idols  formed  of  basalt,  and 
a  great  number  of  vases  skilfully  painted  and  enamelled. 
No  care  was  taken  to  preserve  these  objects;  but  it  is  said 
to  have  been  carefully  ascertained  that  this  chamber  had  no 
outlet.  In  supposing  tliis  pyramid  not  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Tolteques,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Cholula,  but  by 
prisoners  made  by  the  Cliolulains,  one  might  believe  that 
these  were  the  bodies  of  unfortunate  slaves  that  had  been 
caused  to  perish  intentionally  in  the  interior  of  the  teocalli. 
We  examined  the  ruins  of  this  subterraneous  chamber,  and 
observed  a  particular  arrangement  of  bricks,  tending  to 
diminish  the  pressure  on  the  roof.  The  natives  being  ig- 
norant of  the  arch,  placed  very  large  bricks  horizonttiUy,  so 
that  the  upper  course  should  pa^s  beyond  the  lower  ;  lience 
resulted  an  assemblage  of  steps,  which  supplied  in  a  measure 
the  Gothic  arch.  Similar  vestiges  of  this  rude  substitute 
for  the  arch  have  been  found  in  several  Egyptian  edifices. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  excavate  a  gallery  through  the 
centre  of  the  teocalli  of  Cholula,  to  examine  its  internal 
construcUon;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  the  desire  to  discover 
hidden  treasures  has  not  already  caused  an  attempt  to  be 
made.  During  my  travels  in  Peru,  in  visiting  the  vast 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Chimii,  near  JIansiche,  I  entered  the 
interior  of  the  famous  Iluaca  of  Toledo,  the  tomb  of  a 
Peruvian  prince,  in  which  Garci  Gutierez  of  Toledo  dis- 
covered, wdiile  digging  a  gallery,  in  1576,  more  than  the 
value  of  five  millions  of  fnincs  (about  208,333?.  sterling),  in 
aolid  gold ;  tliis  is  proved  by  accounts  preserved  in  the  town- 
hall  of  Truxillo. 

The  great  teocalli  of  Cholula,  called  also  the  mountain  of 
unburned  bricks  (TIalchihuallepec),  had  on  its  summit  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Quetzalcoatl,  the  god  of  the  air.  This 
QuetzalcoMtl  (a  name  signifying  serpent  covered  with  green 
feathers,  from  coatl,  serpent,  and  quetzalli,  green  feather)  is 
without  doubt   the    being    the   most  mysterious  of  all  the 
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Mexic-an  mytliology  :  this  was  a  white  man  with  a  beard 
like  the  Bachica  of  the  Muyscas,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken:  he  was  chief  priest  to  Tula,  the  hiwgiver,  the  chief 
of  a  religious  sect  who,  like  the  Sonyasis  and  the  Buddhists 
of  Hindostan,  imposed  u|>on  themBel%'e8  penances  the  most 
cruel;    he  introduced   the  custora  of  piercing  the  lips  and 

.ears,  and  wounding  the  rest  of  the  body  with  thorns  of  the 
mloe,  or  the  prickles  of  the  cactus,  and  introduced  reeds  into 
the  wounds  to  cause  the  blood  to  flow  more  freely.  In  a 
Uexican  drawing,  at  the  Vatican,  I  have  seen  a  figure  re- 

rpresenting  Quetzalcoatl  assuaging  by  his  penitence  the  anger 
of  the  gods,  when,  13,060  years  after  the  creation  of  tho 
world  (I  give  the  chronology  very  vaguely  stated  by  Father 
Rios),  there  was  a  great  famine  in  the  province  of  Cuhtn ; 
the  saint  retired  towards  Tlaxapuchicalco,  near  the  volcanic 

|Catcitepetl  (talking  mountain),  where  he  marched  with 
naked  feet  over  the  leaves  of  the  aloe  armed  with  thorns. 
This  reminds  one  of  the  Rishi,  hermits  of  the  Ganges,  the 
pious  austerity  of  whom  the  Pooranas  celebrate. 

Tf»e  reign  of  Qoetzalcoatl  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
people  of  Anahuca  t  then  all  the  animals,  and  even  men,  lived 
in  peace,  the  earth  produced  without  culture  the  richest 
harvests,  the  air  was  filled  with  a  multitude  of  birds  admired 
for  their  songs  and  beauty  of  their  plumage;  but  this  reign, 
like  that  of  Saturn,  and  the  happiness  of  the  world,  was  not 
of  long  duration  ;  the  great  t^pirit  Tczcatlipoca,  the  Bnihma 
of  the  peo[»le  of  Anahuac,  ottered  to  Quetzalcoatl  a  draught, 
which,  in  rendering  him  immortal,  inspired  him  with  the 
desire  to  travel,  and  particularly  with  an  irresistible  wish  to 
visit  a  remote  country,  which  tradition  called  Tlapallan. 
The  analogy  of  this  name  with  that  of  Huehuetlapallan,  the 
country  of  the  Tolteques,  apj>ear8  not  to  have  been  acci- 
dental;  but  how  ciin  one  conceive  that  this  whit«  man»  priest 

l^t  Tula,  should  direct  his  course,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  to 

the  south-east,  towards  the  pluins  of  Cholula,  thence  to  the 

eatstern  coast  of  Mexico,  to  arrive  at  a  northern  country, 

whence  his  ancestors  departed  in  the  year  596  of  our  era, 

Quetzalcoatl,  in  traversing  the  territory  of  Cholula,  acceded 
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to  the  entreaties  of  the  iiihuhitants,  who  offered  him  the 
reins  of  govern  men  t ;  he  remained  during  twenty  years 
among  them,  taught  them  the  fusion  of  nietala,  instituted 
fjrcat  fasts  of  twenty-four  days,  and  regulated  tlje  inter- 
calations of  the  Tolteqoe  year ;  he  exhorted  them  to  peace  ;  he 
desired  thej  shouh!  make  no  other  offerings  to  the  divinity 
than  the  first  fniiH  of  the  geasons.  From  Cholula,  Qiietzal- 
coatl  passed  to  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  river  Goasacoalco,  whence 
he  disappeared  after  having  announced  to  the  CholukinB  thjit 
he  should  return  hereafter  to  govern  them  again,  and  renew 
their  happiness.'' 

The  descendanta  of  this  saint  the  unfortunate  Montezuma 
helievcd  he  recognised  in  the  companioni^  in  arms  of  Cortez : 
— '*  We  know  hy  uur  hooks/'  said  he,  in  his  first  interview 
with  the  Spanish  general^  **that  myself  and  all  those  who 
inhabit  this  country  are  not  the  original  inhahitsmts,  but  that 
w^e  were  strangers  that  came  from  a  great  distance.  We 
know  also  that  the  chief  who  brought  our  ancestors  retui^ned 
for  a  time  to  his  native  country,  and  when  he  returned  here 
to  seek  those  who  were  established,  he  found  tliem  married 
W'ith  the  women  of  this  country,  having  a  numerona  posterity, 
and  living  in  cities  which  tlicy  had  bnilt ;  our  people  won  hi 
not  obey  their  ancient  chief,  and  he  returned  alone.  We 
hfive  always  believed  that  his  descendants  would  come  some 
day  to  take  possession  of  this  country.  Considering  that 
you  come  from  that  part  wliere  the  sun  was  born,  and  that, 
as  you  assure  me,  you  have  known  us  for  a  long  time.  I  can 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  king  who  sent  you  is  our  natural 
chief." 

The  marvellous  account  which  the  Abbe  Clarvigero  gives 
of  the  more  than  oriental  pomp  of  the  barbaric  Sultan  of  Te- 
noclititlan-^  his  luxurious  living,  magnificent  palaces,  and 
extensive  menageries  may  he  compared  with  the  following 
extract  from  the  "Journal  des  Debats,*'  which  states  that 
Tjayard*s  Assyrian  discoveries  confirm  all  that  ancient  authors 
tell  us  of  the  luxury  indtdged  in  by  the  most  magnifieent  of 
the  Asiatic  sovereigns  ;  and  if  already  we  knew,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Lucian,  that  a  number  of  wild  beasts  were  kept  in 
the  Assyrian  temples,  we  now  learn  from  Layard  that   the 
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great  king  furnished  hitj  menagerie  with  rare  animala  from 
different  countries,  either  for  utility  or  curiosity,  such  as  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  camel  with  two  humps,  from 
Bactriana,  the  large  kind  of  monkey  called  the  sylvan,  kc. 

Among  the  numerous  viirieties  of  the  feathered  race  which 
enliven  the  forests  of  Guatimala,  Juarros  says  the  quetjtal 
holds  the  first  rank  for  its  plumage,  which  is  of  an  exquiiiitc 
cmemid  green :  the  tail  feathers,  which  are  very  long,  are 
favourite  ornaments  with  tlie  natives,  and  were  tormerly  sent 
as  a  valuable  present  to  the  Sultans  of  Tenochtitlan.  Great 
care  waa  taken  not  to  kill  the  birds ;  and  they  were  releiised 
after  being  despoiled  of  their  feathers.  The  birds,  them- 
selves, adds  Juarros,  as  if  tiiey  kriew  the  high  estimation 
their  feathers  were  held  in,  build  their  nests  with  two  oi)cn- 
ings,  that,  by  entering  one,  and  quitting  tlicm  by  the  other, 
their  plumes  may  not  be  deranged.  This  moat  beautiful  bird 
is  peculiar  to  this  kingdom. 

Manrique  witnessed  at  Arracan  a  splendid  ceremony  of  the 
idol  Paragri,  eleven  palms  high,  made  of  silver,  and  trampling 
unrJer  foot  a  bronze  serpent,  covered  with  green  scales. 

The  Indian  god  of  the  visible  heavens  is  called  Indra,  or 
the  King,  and  Divespetir,  Lord  of  the  Sky.  He  has  the 
chamcter  of  the  Roman  (jcnius,  or  Chief  of  the  Good  Spirits. 
His  weapon  is  Vajra,  or  the  thtiuderbolt.  He  is  the  regent 
of  winds  nnd  showers ;  and  though  the  east  is  peculiarly 
under  his  care,  yet  his  Olympus  is  Meru,  or  the  North  Polct 
allcgorically  represented  as  a  mountain  of  gold  and  gemsi. 
He  is  the  prince  of  the  beneficent  genii.     (Jones,) 

The  Parsis  historians  in  the  Persian  Chronicles,  saya 
Volney,  relate  that  I  he  reign  of  Djem-Chid  was  glorious^ 
when  God,  to  punish  him  for  exacting  adoration,  excited 
against  him  Zohak, 

Zohak  overturned  Djem-Chld,  who  disajipeared  and  tra- 
velled 100  years  over  the  whole  earth.  Zohak,  when  king, 
became  a  cruel  tyrant;  he  invented  various  tortures,  among 
others,  that  of  crucifying  and  flaying  alive:  he  had  several 
surnames,  among  them  one  was  Quas*tohoub,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Quai^i  of  the  glittering  arms;    another  name  was  Ajde* 
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h&c  and  Mdr,  that  is  to  stiy^  serpent,  becnnse  he  had  on  his 
ehoiildera  two  serpents  attached  to  two  ulcere*,  whi€h  the 
devil  had  produced  there  by  two  kisses. 

We  shall  next  quote  the  historical  authority  of  an  empire 
that  has  been  from  a  remote  period  aristocratically  exclusive, 
where  we  find  the  mythological  antiquity  of  the  serpents 

It  ia  stated  in  the  Magasin  Fittoresque,  from  manuscripts 
in  the  King*s  Library  at  Paris,  that  Fo-hi  civilised  China  3254 
years  before  our  era,  and  reigned  115  years.  He  had  the 
body  of  a  dragon,  the  head  of  an  ox,  accoriHng  to  some; 
others  say  he  had  the  body  of  a  serpent  and  the  head  of 
Killn,  It  ia  easy  here  to  distinguish  an  Indian  type.  Again, 
others  say  he  had  a  long  head,  fine  eyes,  irregular  teeth,  lips 
of  the  dragon,  a  white  beard  that  reached  to  the  earth  ;  his 
height  was  9  feet  1  inch ;  he  belonged  to  heaven,  and  de- 
parted for  the  east.  He  was  adorned  with  all  the  virtues, 
and  he  united  whatever  there  was  of  the  highest  or  lowest. 
Here  we  find  half  the  body  that  of  a  dragon  or  serpent,  the 
beard  white,  reaching  to  the  ground,  and  Fo-ld's  departure 
easterly.  The  name  of  Quetzalcoatl  signified  a  serpent 
covered  with  green  feathers ;  he  was  a  white  man  with  a 
beard ;  he  also  disappeared,  and  was  thought  to  have  gone 
northerly,  though  he  departed  from  the  east  corist  of  Mexico. 
He  promised  to  return.  The  reign  of  Quetztdcoatl  wtus  the 
golden  age  of  Anachua.  He  taught  them  how  to  fuse  the 
metals,  and  desired  tliey  wuidd  make  no  furtiier  offerings  to 
the  divinity  than  the  first  fruits  of  the  sensons. 

**  The  pyramid  of  Bel  us  wiis  a  temple  and  a  toud>.  In  like 
manner,  the  tumulus  of  Calisto  in  Arcadia,  described  by 
PausAuias  as  a  cone  made  by  the  hands  of  man,  hut  covered 
with  vegetation,  !iad  on  its  top  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  teo- 
callis  were  also  both  temples  nnd  tombs;  and  tlic  |dain  in 
which  are  built  the  houses  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  Teoti- 
huacan  is  cidled  the  Path  of  the  Dead.  The  group  of  pyra- 
mids at  Djizeh  and  Saccamh  in  Egypt,  the  triangular  pyra- 
mid of  the  queen  of  the  Scythians,  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
the  fourteen  Etruscan  pyramids,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
enclosed  in  the  labyrinth  of  king  Porsenna  at  Clusiura,  the 
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itnulud  of  Alynttes  at  Lydiji,  the  sepulchres  of  the  Scandi- 
navkm  king  Gormus,  and  his  queen  Duncboda,  the  tumuli 
found  in  Virginia,  Canada,  and  Peru,  in  which  numerous 
galleries  huilt  with  stone  communicate  with  each  other  by 
shafts,  and  extend  through  the  interior  of  these  artificial  bilk, 
also  the  pagoda  of  Tanjore,  although  pyniraidal,  and  formed 
of  many  stories,  wants  the  temple  tm  the  top,  and  therefore, 
like  all  other  pagodas  in  Ilindostan,  is  i*aid  to  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Mexican  temples. 

The  platform  of  the  pyramid  of  Chohiln,  upon  which  I 
made  a  great  number  of  astronomical  observations,  measures 
4200  square  metret?.  A  email  chapel  dedicated  to  Not  re- 
Dam  e  de  los  Remedios,  and  surrounded  with  cypress,  bus 
replaced  the  temple  of  the  god  of  the  Air,  or  the  Slexicaii 
Indra :  an  ecclesiastic  of  Indian  race  daily  celebrates  mass  on 
the  summit  of  this  ancient  monument. 

At  the  time  of  Cortcz,  Cholola  was  regarded  as  a  holy 
city;  nowhere  was  there  to  be  found  a  greater  number  of 
teocaUis,  more  priests  and  religious  orders,  more  magnifi- 
cence in  the  worship,  more  austerity  among  the  fasting  and 
penitent. 

We  have  before  noticed  the  striking  analogy  observable 
between  the  Mexican  teocjillis  and  the  temple  of  Bel  or 
Bel  us,  at  Babylon,      Tliis  analogy  had  already  occurred  to 

IM-  Z«>ega,  though  he  waa  only  able  to  procure  very  incora* 
descriptions  of  the  group  of  pyramids  at  Teutlhuacan. 
Locording  tu  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon,  and  saw  the 
temple  of  Belus,  this  pyramidal  monument  had  eight  stages : 
its  height  was  a  stade  ;  the  length  of  its  base  equalled  ita 
height ;  the  area  included  by  the  exterior  wall  equalled  four 
square  stades.  The  pyramid  was  constructed  with  bricks 
and  asphalt ;  at  the  top  there  was  a  temple  (j^aor),  and 
anotlier  near  the  base  ;  the  first,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
without  statues  ;  there  was  only  a  table  of  gold*  and  a  bed, 
upon  which  reposed  a  woman  chosen  by  the  god  Belu?, 
Diodurus  Siculus,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  this  higher 
temple  liad  an  altar  and  three   statues,  to   which  be  gave, 

Rafter  the  idea  imbibed  from  the  Grreek  worship,  the  names 
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of  Jtiiiiter,  Juno,  and  Rliea;  but  these  statuca  ami  monu- 
ments neither  existed  at  the  time  of  Dii)dorus  nor  Strabo. 
In  the  Mexican  teocallis  one  disUnguisheSj  as  in  the  temple 
of  Bel,  the  naos  inferior  to  that  which  h  found  npon  the 
pLitforrn  of  the  pyramid ;  this  destination  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  letters  of  Cortez,  in  the  **  History  of  the  Conquest,*' 
written  by  Bernal  Diaz,  who  reeided  many  niontha  in  the 
palace  of  the  king  Axajacatl,  and^  consequently,  opposite  the 
teocalli  of  Huitzihipochtli. 

No  ancient  author,  neither  Herodotus^  Straho,  Diodorus, 
Pausaniasj  Arrian,  nor  Quintus  Curtius  intimated  that  the 
temple  of  Belus  was  placed  according  to  the  four  cardinal 
pointd  of  the  compass,  as  are  the  Egyptian  and  Mexi- 
can pyrannds.  Pliny  merely  observes  that  Belus  was 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  astronomy,  Diodorus  reports 
tliat  the  temple  at  Babylon  served  the  Chaldicans  m  an  ob- 
servatory: "One  understands,"  says  he,  "that  this  erection 
was  of  an  extraordinary  heightj  and  that  the  Chaldseans 
there  made  their  observations  of  the  stars,  so  that  their 
risings  and  sittings  could  be  very  accurately  noted  from  the 
elevation  of  the  building/'  The  Mexican  priests  also  observed 
the  position  of  the  stars  from  the  tops  of  the  teocallis,  and 
announced  to  the  people,  by  the  sound  of  the  horn,  the  hours 
oftheni£fht.  These  teocallis  have  been  erected  in  the  in- 
terval  between  the  epoch  of  Mahomet  and  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  ;  and  one  cannot  regard  without  astonish- 
ment that  these  American  edifices,  of  which  the  form  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  monu* 
ments  on  the  bnnks  of  the  Euphrates,  should  belong  to  a 
period  so  ncJir  our  own," 

Having  quoted  the  descriptions  and  measurements  of  dif- 
ferent American  teocjillis,  we  shall  state  the  results  of  our 
calculations  in  succession,  aud  draw  all  the  teocallis  on  the 
same  scale,  so  that  their  relative  magnitudes  may  bo  com- 
pared. The  internal  and  external  pyramids  of  each  teocalli 
will  be  simihm  The  side  of  the  base  of  the  internal  pyramid 
will  equal  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  lowest  terrace,  and  ihe 
apex  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  top  platform.     The  side  of 
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the  ba«e  of  the  external  pyramid  will  equal  the  base  of  t)ic 
circumscribing  triangle,  and  height  to  apex  equal  height  of 
triangle. 

Each  teocnlli  has  two  pyramids,  and  the  number  of  ter- 
races represented. 

Belus  and  Cheops'  pyramids  are  both  teocallis,  or  terraced 
pyramids;  their  internal  and  external  pyramids  are  drawn  on 
the  same  scale.  The  eight  terraces  of  Belus  are  represented, 
but  not  those  of  Cheops,  the  number  being  about  208.  The 
pyramids  of  Mycerinus  and  of  Cheops'  Daughter  are  similar 
to  Cheops'. 
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Side  of  base  of  lowest  terrace  of  Cholula 
=439  metres^  1245  units* 
Height  to  platfurm  =   54  inetrea 
=sl53  units, 

^  stade  =3*75  plethroDs«  151'875  units, 
f  stade  +1  unit  =152,  &c.  units, 
5  atades-f  5  unit3=1220  units. 

Internal  Pi/ramid. 

Heit^ht  X  area  base 

=  152,  &c.  X  1220^  &c.  =  2  cir<!umferenca 

Pyramidal  circumference  =  240  degrees. 

External  Pyramid. 

Height  X  area  base 

=  172,  &c.  X  1374'-:;-j%  distance  of  moon* 
Pyramid  =  ^^  distance  of  moon, 
I  1374  =687  =^  side  of  base, 
if  =684=2x342, 

342  being  Babylonian  numbers. 
Cube  of  side  of  base =(2  x  684/ 

=  22  6  circumference. 
Cube  of  perimeter  =  (8  x  684/=  1446  circumference 
I  distance  of  Mercury  =  1440. 

But,  as  has  been  stated,  the  distance  assigned,  1440  cir- 
cumference, is  less  than  the  calculated  distance. 

Thus  the  distance  of  Mercury  expressed  in  Babylonian 
numbers,  which  are  derived  from  3*  =  243,  will  be 

=  (16x342/ 

=   (8x684/ 

684^= circumference  of  earth  in  stades^ 

684*  x  243=  „  units. 

Both  these  pyramids  will  be  similar.     The  apex  of  the  lesB 

pyramid  will   be  in   the  centre  of  the  top  platform.     The 

apex  of  the  greater  pyramid  will  be  21  units  above  the  top 

[  platform,  if  the  tcocalli  or  terraced  pyramid  were  ca«ed  as 
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the  pyramid  of  Cheops  Is  said  to  have  been,  and  the  cube  of 
perhneter  of  its  base  will  =  di8tance  of  Mercury. 

Both  pyramids  will  have  height  to  side  of  base  as   118, 

The  side  of  the  top   platform  will  accord  with   that  of 

Humboldt,  184  units;  but  the  side  of  base  of  the  lowest 

termcc  or  side  of  base  of  less  pyramid  will 

:^1220  uniti?. 

Humboldt's      =1245  units. 

Tlie  heifrht  to  platform  accords  with  that  of  Iluraboldt, 

Cube  of  height  to  platfurm 

=  (i  side  of  basef  ^(^  I220y 

=  152"5^  =  —  X  16  =-—  circumference ; 
8^  32 

2  cubes  =  3^  circumference  =  22 '5  degrees. 

Twice  cube  of  height  to  platform  :  cube  of  side  of  base  of 
external  pyramid 

: :  22 '5  degrees  ;  22-6  circumference 
: :  degree    *  circumference. 

Cube  of  side  of  base  of  external  pyramid  =  720  times 
cube  of  height  to  |)latformp 

Cube  of  perimeter  =  720  x  4''  =  46080  times  cube  of  height 
to  platform* 

Cube  of  4  times  height  of  external  pyramid 

^(4  X  172)3=  688^=-j%  distance  of  moon 
(10  X  688)3=Jf^=300. 

Cube  of  40  times  height 

=  300  distance  of  moon 

— dinmeter  of  orbit  of  Mercury, 

Cub«  of  40  times  height  \  cube  of  4  times  side  of  base 
: :  dumieter  of  orbit  of  Mercury  :  distance  of  Mercury 
::  2  :  1. 

All  the  terraces  are  of  equal  height ; 

\  side  of  lowest  terraces 610  units, 
-^  610         =152,  &c,  =  height  to  platform, 
^  152,  &c.  =  38,  &c.  =  height  of  a  terrace. 
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610^         =2  circumference, 

*  4^     64     32* 

32     4^     2048 
Side  of  base  of  lowest  terrace 

=  2x610=1220, 

Cube  of  eJde— 1220^=2  x  8=  16  circumference. 

Cube  of  perimeter  =  16  x  4^  =  1024. 

Content  of  internal  pyramid  ^f  circumference* 

Content  of  external  pyramid ^^  distance  of  moon. 

Cube  of  perimeter  of  base = distance  of  Mercury. 

When  the  teocalli  of  Cholula  is  compared  with  other 
pyramids,  it  is  made  =  circumference  of  earth;  for  this 
estimate  was  made  before  we  knew  that  a  teocalli  reprc- 
«ented  two  pyramids. 

In  all  the  Mexican  teocallia  we  find  the  measurement  of 
(only  one  side  of  the  base  stated,  Humboldt  supposes  that 
they  were  intended  to  have  the  sides  as  2  ;  1. 

Firat  we  calculated  the  teocallia  having  the  sides  as  2  I  I ; 
but  afterwards  by  making  the  base  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  given  side. 

Should  the  sides  of  the  base  be  as  2:1,  the  content  of 
Ift  teocalli  will  only  equal  half  of  what  has  been  calculated. 

The  cube  of  the  perinictcr  of  the  base  of  the  teocalli  of 
Cholula  w^e  make  =  distance  of  Mercury, 

Though  the  sides  should  be  as  2  :  1,  still  the  cube  of  4 
times  the  greater  side  will  =  distance  of  Mercury;  and  the 
I  Qontent  of  a  pyi*amid  having  base  —  square  of  that  side  will 
what  has  been  computed. 

Bullock  remarks  that  at  a  distance  the  appearance  which 
the  teocalli  of  Cholula  assumes  is  that  of  a  natural  conical 
hill,  w^ooded  and  crowned  with  a  small  church  ;  but,  as  the 
traveller  approaches  it,  its  pyramidal  form  becomes  distin- 
guishable, together  with  the  four  stories  into  which  it  is 
ehaped,  although  covered  with  vegetation,  the  prickly  pear, 
he  n<»pal,  and  the  cy[)res5. 
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This  tleeciiptlve  view  of  the  teocalli  suggests  tlic  idea  that 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babjion  might  have  been  formed 
by  phintiug  trees  and  ehmba  on  the  terraces  of  some  old 
teocalli. 

The  tumulus  of  Calisto,  in  Arcadia,  de&cribed  by  PansaDiaa 
as  a  cone  made  by  the  handa  of  man,  but  covered  with  yege- 
tation,  had  on  the  top  a  temple  of  Diana. 

The  teocalli  of  the  Sun  has  four  terraces,  and  the  height 
to  the  top  platform  —  55  metres  =  180  feet  Englii^h  ==  15G 
units* 

The  side  of  the  base  of  lowei^t  terrace  =208  metres  =^682 
feel  =  590  units* 

Height  X  area  base 

=  156  x  590'^^  distance  of  moon* 
Pyramid  =  |of  ^^^, 
or  internal  j^yramid  =^  distance  of  moon* 

If  height  of  external  pyramid  =181  units, 
and  side  of  base  =685^  &c« 

Height  X  area  base 

=  181  X  685^,  &c,=s^  circimifercnce, 
Pyramid  =  ^  of  |  =  -J^. 

The  two  pyramida  will  be  similar. 

The  apex  of  the  less  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  top  plat- 
form. 

The  internal  pyramid  of  Sun  will=:|  the  external  pyramid 
of  Cholula, 

The  external  pyramid  of  Sun  will  be  to  internal  pyramid 
of  Cholula 

J :  :}-  ;  f  circumference, 
•  r  u  «  o. 

The  internal  pyramid  of  Sun  sr^s^   sa       the  external 

pyramid  of  Cholula, 

3      9       3' 
The  external  pyramid  of  Sun  =r-^ --=£-_  the  internal 
'■  8     24     24 

pyramid  of  CholuUu 
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Cube  of  twice  perimeter  of  base  of  external  pjraoud  of 
Sun 

=s:(8  X  685)^=54803= distance  of  Mercury, 
and  (8  x  684)'= distance  ofMercurj* 

or  (16  X  342)'= distance  of  Mercary,  in  Babylonian  numbers. 
(4  X  181)*^ 724®=  Y  circumference. 

3  cubes  of  4  times  height  of  external  pyramid   =    10  cir- 
cumference, 
(3  x724)^^u»x  3^=270 
10  cubefi  of  12  times  height  =  2700  circumference 

^  distance  of  Venus 
100  cube«  of  24  times  height  =  21G000  circumference 

=  distance  of  Belus* 
Internal    I   external  pyraniid 
::  ^  circumference    :    ^  distance  of  niooa 
::  J  circumference    I   radius  of  earth 
;:  quadnintal  arc    :    radius 
::  circumference    :    2  diameters. 
Cube  of  height  of  internal  pyramid 
=  156*  =  -5*^  circumference  =12  degrees 

3»  ^  243 
(3  x  342  &c)*  ^  1028*  =  distance  of  moon 
(16  x  342)*  =  distance  of  Mercury 
Distance  of  moon   !  distance  of  Mercury  nearly  as  3*  I  16* 

::l  :  151-7 
(2  X  342)*  X  243  =  circumference  of  earth. 

Thus  the  circumference  of  earth,  distance  of  moon,  and 
[distance  of  Slercury  are  expressed  in  Babylonian  nombcrs. 

The  teocalli  of  the  moon  is  stated  to  be  1 1   metres  =  36 
[feet  =  31   units  lower  than  the  teocalli  of  the  sun,  and  the 
baae  much  smaller. 

.\  height  will  =156-31  =  125  units. 

No  measurement  of  the  base  or  top  platform  is  given* 
If  the  teocrtllis  tif  the  suu  and  moon  were  similar 

then  156  :  125  ::  590  :  472  &c 

or  156  :  590::  125  :  472  &c 

8*iy  as  123  :  470. 
no  2 
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Height  X  area  of  base  of  internal  pyramid  =  123  x  470* 

=    -jL  distance  of  moon 
pyramid  =  -^ 
Internal  pyramid  of  sun  =    -^ 

Pyramids  are  as  1  :  2. 

Height  X  area  base  of  external  pyramid  of  moon  will 
=  143  X  545^  &c  =  ^  circumference 
External  pyramid  =  -^ 
External  pyramid  of  sun  =  ^ 
Pyramids  are  as  1  I  2. 

Cube  of  side  of  base  of  external  pyramid  of  moon 

=  545»  &c. 
(8  X  545  &cy  =  ^  distance  of  Mercury, 

or  cube  of  twice  perimeter  of  base  of  external  pyramid  of 
sun  =  twice  cube  of  twice  perimeter  of  base  of  external 
pyramid  of  moon. 

The  cubes  of  the  similar  sides  of  these  two  pyramids  will 
be  as  1  :  2. 

The  cubes  of  the  similar  sides  of  the  internal  pyramids 
will  be  in  the  same  ratio^  and  so  will  the  pyramids  them- 
selves. 
Cube  of  height  of  external  pyramid  of  moon  =143*  &c.. 

=  .zt:-    circumference. 
38-4 

Cube  of  height  of  external  pyramid  of  sun  =  181* 

=    -— —  circumference. 
19-2 

Cubes  are  as  1  :  2. 

:  1 ::  1  :  19-2  circumference. 
19-2 

Cube  of  height  of  external  pyramid  of  sun 

:  circumference  ::  circumference  I  twice  distance  of  moon. 
Cube  of  height  of  external  pyramid  of  moon 

I  ^  circumference   I  ^  circumference    I  distance  of  moon. 
Bullock,  who  visited  these  pyramids,  says :  —  "  On  de- 
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scending  the  mountain^  the  pyranaid^  are  eeen  in  a  plain  at 
about  five  or  six  milea  dislance.  As  we  approached  them 
the  square  and  perfect  form  of  the  hirgest  became  at  every 
step  more  and  more  visibly  distinct,  and  the  terraces  could 
now  be  counted.  We  anon  arrived  at  the  ftH>t  of  the  largest 
pyramid,  and  began  to  ascend.  It  wns  lem  difficult  than  we 
expected,  though,  the  whole  way  up,  lime  and  cement  arc 
mixed  with  fallen  stones.  The  terracea  are  perfectly  visildc, 
particularly  the  second,  which  is  about  38  feet  wide,  covered 
with  a  coat  of  red  cement  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  com- 
posed  of  small  pebble-atones  and  lime.  In  many  phices,  ns 
you  aecend,  the  nopal  trees  have  destroyed  tlie  regularity 
of  the  steps,  but  nowhere  injured  the  general  figure  of  the 
square,  which  is  aa  perfect  in  this  res^pect  as  the  great  pyra- 
mid of  Egypt,  On  reaching  the  symmit,  we  found  a  flat 
surface  of  considerable  size,  but  which  had  been  much  broken 
and  disturbed." 

The  width  of  38  feet  for  the  terraces  agrees  with  the 
ividth  in  the  outline  we  have  given  of  this  teocalli  with  its 
two  bases  and  two  heights. 

On  the  summit  of  tlic  teocalli  of  the  moon  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  building,  47  feet  long  and  14  wide;  the  walls 
arc  principally  of  unliewn  ^toue,  three  feet  thick  and  eight 
feet  Ijigh,     Forty-seven  feet  =  1  plethron. 

This  pyramid  is  more  dilapidated  than  the  greater  py- 
^  ramid. 

Sides  of  ancient  building 

47  by      14  feet 
=  40*63        12-1  units 


407 

^  distance  of  moon 


10x40-7  = 

407*  &c.  = 
(2x407  &c.)»  = 

Cube  of  20  times  greater  side 


^       I  distance  of  moon 

10x12*3  =  123 

123^  &c.  =  -^  circumference 

Cube  of  10  times  less  side  =  -V;  cireumfennoe. 

n  D  3 
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The  teocalli,  or  great  temple   of  Mexitli,  occupied  ilie 
present  site  of  the  great  cuthedral  of  Mexico*     HiimbolJt 

mentions  its  four  eidcs  as  having  correspoiulcd  exactly  with 
the  carclinal  [^ointa  uf  the  compass ;  its  base  was  97  metres, 
anil  height  37  metres  ;  the  point,  terminated  by  u  cupohi, 
was  54  metres  in  height  from  the  base,  and  its  having  had 
five  storiei?,  like  many  of  the  pyramids  of  Saccarah,  particu- 
larly like  that  of  Mcidoura,  It  formed  a  pyramid  s?o  trun- 
cated, that  when  viewed  at  a  distance  it  appeared  like  an 
enormoua  cube,  upun  which  were  placed  email  altars  with 
cupolas  made  of  wood ;  the  point  where  these  cupolas  termi- 
nated was  .54  metres  above  the  base.  The  stair-case  to  tlie 
platform  contained  120  stepsi. 

Teocalli  of  Mexltli 

Side  of  base  =97  metres  =318  feet  =275  units, 

say  =279. 

Height  to  platform  =37  metres  =121*4  feet  =105  units, 

say  —108, 
Height  X  area  base  of  internal  pyramid  =108  &c.  x  279' 

=  "4^  circumference. 
Pyramid  =-}  of  ^  =  A* 

Cube  of  hcifrht  =  108*  —-^  circumference. 
Cube  of  side  of  base  =  279^=^  distance  of  moon. 

If  height  of  external  pyramid  =130  units, 
and  side  of  base  =336, 

then  height  x  area  base 

=  1 30  X  336^  =  y^  distance  of  moon, 
pyramid  =  ^  of  -pj^         ^rko  » 

Cube  of  height  =129*  &c.=  ^^  distance  of  the  moon. 

Cube  of  side  of  ha^c  ==336^  =  -\  circumference. 
Cube  of  height  of  external  pyramid  :  cube  of  side  of  base 
of  internal  i»yramid 

"  T^  '  iV  distance  of  the  moon, 
::    1     :  10. 
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Cube  of  height  of  internal  pyramid  :  cube  of  side  of  base 
of  external  pyramid 

-*  Vo  *  i  circumference^ 
::  1   :  30. 

The  two  pyramids  will  be  similar. 

If  the  height  of  the  five  terraces  be  equal,  the  height  of 
each  will  =21*6  units  =  difference  of  height  of  the  two  py- 
ramids. 

Cube  of  side  of  base  of  external  pyramid  =336*  =  J  cir- 
cumference =  120  degrees. 

The  number  of  steps  to  the  platform  were  120. 

The  Mexitli  teocalli  is  said  to  iiave  been  built  after  the 
model  of  the  pyramids  of  Tcotihuacan,  only  six  years  befi)re 
Columbus  discovered  America.  The  Cathedral  of  Mexico 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  teocalli.  This  teocalli  may  be 
passed  over  as  unimportant,  if  it  were  a  modem  structure, 
and  as  no  traces  of  it  remain. 

Tower  of  Belus.  {Fiff.61.) 

If  the  height  =  side  of  base  of  internal  pyramid  =  242  &c. 
units. 


1^67. 

then  cube  of  side  of  base  =  242*  &c  =  -^  circumference, 
pyramids^  of  i  =^ 

If  the  height  of  external  pyramid  =  side  of  base  =  262  &c. 
units, 

H  B    4 
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Cube  of  side  will  =  262»&c. 

=^  distance  of  the  moon. 
=  radius  of  the  earth. 

Pyramid  =  i  of  ^  =  j^  distance  of  the  moon. 
Cubes  of  the  sides  are  as 

Radius  :  ^  circumference  of  the  earth. 

Cubes  of  twice  the  sides  are  as 

6  Radii'         :  circumference. 

4  diameters  :  circumference  of  the  earth. 

The  two  pyramids  are  similar. 

360  external  pyramids  =  f|^  =  2  distance  of  the  moon. 
=  diameter  orbit  of  the  moon. 

360  internal  pyramids  ^  =  15  circumference. 

External  pyramid  of  Belus  1  external  pyramid  of  Cheops, 

•  •  TTo    •   iV  <l>8tance  of  the  moon> 
::     1      :    10  „ 

Internal  pyramid  of  Belus  :  internal  pyramid  of  Cheops 

•  •  sV  •   2"  circumference. 

If  the  internal  pyramid  of  the  tower  of  Belus  =  -^  cir- 
cumference, and  the  external  pyramid  =  ^to  ^^istance  of  the 
moon,  the  sides  of  the  terraces  will  be  inclined  as  in  Fiff.  67., 
and  not  perpendicular  as  in  Fiff,  56.  The  top  of  the  tower 
in  Fiff.  67.  forms  the  outline  of  the  Royal  tent. 

Cube  of  Babylon  =  120^  stades, 
=  291603  units. 

Twice  height  of  external  pyramid  of  tower 
=  2  X  262  &c.  =  524  &c. 

Section  of  cube  to  the  height  of  524  units 

524  1  , 

= = cube. 

29160      55'Q 

Cube  of  Babylon     =  distance  of  Belus. 

„  =  22500  distance  of  the  moon, 

distance  of  the  earth   =  400  „ 
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=  o^n  ^  ^^  cube  of  Babylon. 


400 
22500 


So  distance  of  the  earth  will  nearly  equal  a  gection  of  the 
cube  of  liitbylon  having  the  height  =  twice  height  of  ex- 
ternal pyramid  of  tower. 

Distance  of  Mercury  =  ^ir  distance  of  Belua. 
„  —  j^  cube  of  Babylon, 

and  ^  of  29160  =  194. 

So  distance  of  Mercury  =  section  of  cube  having  height 
of  1 94  units, 

=  J  of  242  &c.  =  i  stade, 

^  ^height  of  internal  pyramid. 

Distance  of  Venus  =  ^  distance  of  Bel  us, 
—  ^  cube  of  Babylon, 

and  ^V  ^^  29160=364*25  unite  =  -J  stade* 

So  distance  of  Venus  =:  section  of  cube  having  height 
=  ^  stade, 
=  f  height  of  internal  pyramid. 

The  teocallis  and  pyramiJa  are  drawn  on  tlie  same  scale, 
so  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their  relative  magnitudes. 
To  form  a  conception  of  their  real  mngnitudea,  their  dimen- 
sions may  be  compared  with  some  of  the  public  buitilings  in 
London. 

Waterloo  Bridge  over  the  Thames  Is  built  with  granite ; 
the  length  =  1280  feet. 

The  side  of  the  base  of  the  internal  pyramid  of  Choi u la 
=  1410  feet. 

Side  of  base  of  the  external  pyramid  =  1589  feet. 

So  that  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  internal  pyramid 
would  exceed  the  length  of  the  bridge  by  130  feet;  and  side 
of  base  of  the  external  pyramid  by  309  feet. 

The  height  of  each  pyramid  =  |  side  of  base. 

The  square  area  of  Lincoln*fl  Inn  Fields  =  about  that  of 
the  base  of  Cheops'  pyramid,  and  height  =  |  side  of  base. 

The  dimensions  of  St«  Paul's  Cathednil  from  east  to  weat^ 
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within  the  walls,  are  atated  at  about  510  feet;  and  the  line 
from  north  to  south,  within  the  portico  doore,  at  282  feet. 

281  feet  ^  I  stade  —  height  =  side  of  base  of  the  tower 
of  Belus, 

Humboldt  saye,  **  Another  monument  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  is  the  intrenched  military  station  of 
Xocliicalco,  Thia  ia  an  isolated  hill,  117  metres  high,  sur- 
rounded by  fo&ses,  and  divided  by  the  hand  of  man  into 
6  stories  or  terraces ;  the  sides  of  the  terracea  being  formed 
of  masonry.  The  whole  furms  a  truncated  pyramid,  having 
the  four  sides  placed  exactly  according  to  the  four  cardinal 
points*  The  plat  fur  oi  of  this  extraordinary  monument  nearly 
equals  900O  square  metres ;  on  the  top  is  seen  the  ruins  of 
a  small  square  edifice,  that  served^  no  doubt,  as  the  lust  resort 
of  the  besieged* 

**  The  terraces  have  about  20  metres  of  perpendicular  eleva- 
tion. They  contract  towards  the  top,  as  in  the  teocallis  or 
Aztec  pyramids,  the  summit  of  which  is  ornamented  with  an 
altar.  All  the  terraces  are  hiclined  tovvsirda  the  eautli-east ; 
probably  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  water  during  the  rains, 
which  are  very  abundant  in  this  region.  The  hiil  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  f  issc  pretty  deep  and  very  broad  :  the  whole 
entrenchment  lias  a  circumference  of  about  4000  metres. 
The  magnitude  of  these  dimensions  ought  not  to  surprise  ua: 
on  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  and  on  heights  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  Peak  of  TenerifFe,  M,  Bonphind  and  my- 
self have  seen  monuments  still  more  considerable.  Lines  of 
defence  and  entrenchments  of  cxtraordinnry  length  are  found 
in  the  plains  of  Canadiu  The  whole  of  these  American  works 
resemble  those  that  arc  dally  discovered  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Asia,  Nations  of  the  Mongol  race,  especially  those  that  are 
more  advanced  in  civilisation,  have  built  walls  that  separate 
whole  provinces. 

"  The  summit  of  the  hill  of  Xochicalco  presents  an  oblong 
platform^  which  from  north  to  south  has  72  metres,  and  from 
east  to  west  86  metres  in  length.  This  platform  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  hewn  stone,  having  a  heiglit  exceeding  2  metres, 
that  served  as  a  defence  to  the  attacked. 
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*'  Id  the  centre  of  this  spacious  place  of  arms  is  found  the 
rerufiins  of  a  pyramidal  nionuiDeDt  that  had  five  terraces;  the 
form  rcsenibling  that  of  a  teocalli.  The  first  terrace  only  has 
been  preserved ;  tlie  proprietors  of  a  neighbouring  sugar 
Dian  11  factory  having  been  barbarous  enough  to  destroy  this 
pyramid,  by  tearing  away  the  stones  to  construct  their  furnaces. 
The  Indians  of  Tethima  assert  that  the  five  terraces  still 
existed  in  1750  ;  and  truni  the  dimensions  of  the  first  step  or 
terrace  (ffradiu)  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  whole  edifice 
luud  an  elevation  of  20  metres.  The  sides  are  placed  exactly 
nccorditig  to  the  lour  cardinal  points.  The  base  of  this  edifice 
has  a  length  of  20'7  ujetres,  and  a  breadth  of  17'4  metres. 
What  IS  very  remarkable,  no  vestige  of  a  staircase  leading  to 
the  tup  of  the  pyrumid  has  been  dtscovcred,  though  it  id 
asserted  that  a  stone  seat  or  chair  {ximoilaUi)^  ornamented 
with  hieroglyphics  had  been  found. 

*'  Travellers  who  hiive  examined  i\m  work  of  the  native 
Americans  have  not  been  able  sufficiently  to  admire  the 
cutting  and  polishing  of  the  stones,  which  are  all  of  the  form 
of  (larallelopipedous;  the  cure  with  which  they  have  united 
them  without  any  cement  being  interposed,  and  the  execution 
of  the  reliefs  with  which  the  terraces  or  bteps  are  adorned, 
each  figure  occupying  many  stones,  and  their  forms  not  in- 
terrupted by  the  joints  of  the  atones;  so  that  one  might 
suppose  the  reliefs  had  been  sculptured  after  the  edifice  had 
been  built. 

**  Among  the  hieroglyphieal  ornaments  of  the  pyramid  of 
Xochicaico  we  distinguish  tlie  heads  of  crocodiles  spouting 
water,  and  figures  of  men  sitting  cross-legged,  according  to 
the  custom  of  several  nations  of  xisia, 

"  The  fosse  that  surrounds  the  hill,  the  coating  of  the 
terraces,  the  great  number  of  subterraneous  apartments  cut 
in  the  north  side  of  the  rock,  the  wall  that  defends  the 
approach  to  the  platform, — all  concur  to  give  to  the  monument 
of  Xochicaico  the  character  of  a  military  monument.  The 
natives  designate  to  this  day  the  ruins  of  the  pyramid  that 
rises  in  the  middle  of  the  platform  by  a  name  equivalent  to 
that   of  citadel.      The   great   analogy  in    form  remarkable 
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between  this  presumed  cUaclcl  and  the  houses  of  the  Aztec 
gods,  the  teocallisj  makes  me  suppuse  thnt  the  hill  of  Xochi- 
calco  was  nothing  else  than  a  fortified  temple.  The  pyramid 
of  Mexitli,  or  the  great  temple  of  Tenaclititlanj  contained  also 
an  arsenal  in  its  enclosure,  and  served,  during  the  siege,  as 
a  stronghold,  sometimes  to  the  Mexicans  and  sometimes  to 
the  Spaniards.  The  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews  inform 
us  thatj  from  the  higliest  antiquity,  the  temples  of  Asia,  as, 
for  instance,  those  of  Baal-Berith,  at  Sichem  in  Camian, 
were  at  the  same  time  edifices  consecrated  to  worship  and 
entrenchments  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  might 
fly  to  shelter  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  to  men  than  to  fortify 
the  places  in  wliich  they  preserved  the  tutelary  deities  of  the 
country;  nothing  more  confiding,  when  public  affairs  were 
endangered,  than  to  take  rcfiige  at  the  foot  of  their  altars, 
and  combat  under  their  immediate  protection.  Among  the 
people  where  the  templet*  had  preserved  one  of  the  forma  the 
most  ancient,  that  of  the  pyramid  of  Bel  us,  the  construction 
of  the  edifice  might  answer  the  double  purpose  of  worship 
and  defence.  In  the  Greek  temples  the  wall  alone  that 
formed  the  wept^oXos  affordetl  an  asylum  to  the  besieged." 

Humboldt's  description  of  the  hill  of  Xochicaico,  in  hia 
"  Monuments  de  Peuple  Indigenes  de  TAmerique,"  differs 
from  that  given  in  his  '*  Essai  Politique."  One  account  inakea 
the  area  of  the  platform  9000  square  metres ;  the  other  n>akea 
the  sides  72  by  86  metres,  which  —  6192  square  metres. 

No  dimensions  of  the  base  are  mentioned, 

AVe  may  remark  that  117  metres,  the  height  to  the  plat- 
form, =  383^8  feet  ==  331*9  units, 

and  33  P  &c.  —  -^^  distance  of  the  moon, 
or  cube  of  height  =  -^  distance  of  the  moon, 
—  diameter  of  the  earth. 

Sides  of  platform  are  72  by  86  metres 

=  203  by  243  units  (1  stade) 

204^  &c,  =  ^  circumference 
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Sum  of  cubes  of  2  sides 

—  A  +  ^0  =  A  —  i^  circumference  =72  degrees. 

The  height  to  the  platform  of  the  teocalli  of  Cholula 
=  152^  &c. 

Cube  of  the  heights  of  the  two  teocallis  will  be 
as  1533  &c.  :  3313  ,,  ^  .,  iq. 

It  appears  that  Iloniboldt  had  never  eeen  the  hill  of  Xochi- 
calco,  and  has  given  the  measurement  of  M.  Alzate, 

if  the  ieocallie  of  Cholula  and  Xochicalco  were  similar, 
their  contcntfl  would  be  as  1  :  10, 

The  external  pyramid  of  Cliolula  ^  ^V  distance  of  moon. 

So  the  external  pyramid  of  Xochicalco  would  =  distance 
of  the  moon. 

The  external  pyramid  of  Cheops  =  -jlg  diBtance  of  the  moon, 
=  T^  part  of  the  external  pyramid  of  Xocbtealco* 

The  circumference  of  the  fosae  is  about  4000  metres. 

The  French  measured  ^  circumference  of  the  earth  passing 
through  the  poles.  A  ten-millionth  part  of  this  quadrant 
waa  made  a  standard  of  length  and  called  a  metre;  being 
equal  to  39*371  English  inches. 

Circumference  of  fosse  ==  4000  metres,  • 

i  =  1000 

i  circumference  =  ^agSSoo  =  nsioo- 
=  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  quadrant  from  the  equator 
to  the  pole. 

r ,  cirumference  of  the  fosse  will  =  one  ten-thousandth  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  passing  through  the  poles*. 

Hence  the  measurement  of  the  earth's  circumference  made 
at  a  very  remote  pcritKl  by  an  unknown  race,  who  constructed 
the  great  teocalli  of  Xochicalco,  accords  with  the  measure- 
ment  lately  made  by  the  French,  if  the  circumference  of  the 
fosae  =  4000  metres.  , 


Pi/ra  in  idal  Man  u  ment. 


Sides  20-7  by  17*4    metres, 
=  587  by  49  26  units. 
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588» 


=  -f^  distance  of  the  moon. 


99 


494=*  &c  =  I 

Supposed  height  20  metres. 

Height  X  area  of  base  ^  588  x  588  x494  =  ^  circumfer. 
Pyramid  =  x  of  f  ^  |  ,, 

Pyraraid  of  10  times  the  dimerisionB  of  the  internal  pyramid 
of  the  small  teocalH  =  h  circumference, 

=  internal  pyramid  of  Clieops. 

Cube  of  10  times  greater  side  =  ^  distance  of  the  moon. 

Cube  of  10  times  less  side        ^   ^         ,, 
Cube  of  20  times  greater  gide  =  f-J  =  ^ 
Pymmid  ==  ^  of  ^J  =  J  „ 

Or  pyramid  having  height  =  Mde  of  base  =  20  times  the 
greater  side  of  base  of  small  pyramid  —  ^  dij^tance  of  the 
moon. 

Should  tlie  fosse  form  a  square,  side  would  =  1000  metres. 

Side  of  base  of  teocalli  of  Cholula  =  439  metres. 

Side  of  base  of  a  similar  teocalli  having  content  ==10  times 
content  of  the  teocalli  of  Cholula  will  =  946  metres. 

So  that  a  similar  teocalli  of  H)  times  the  content  of  that  of 
Cholula  will  have  a  Siiuare  base  less  than  tfje  square  formed 
by  the  fosse. 

Small  pyramid  =  ^n^Vo  circumference, 

=  5  tinica  circumference  of  fosse, 

5  x  4000  =  20000  metres. 

The  teocalli  i  has  5  terraces. 

The  pyramid  of  Pachacamac  in  Peru  is  thus  described  in 
the  recent  narrative  of  the  United  States*  exploring  expe- 
dition :  — 

"  The  Temple  of  Pachacamac,  or  Castle,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Indians,  is  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  with  three  terraces; 
the  view  of  it  from  the  north  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
pyramid  of  Cholula,  given  by  Humboldt^  except  that  the 
flanks  were  perpendicular.  The  whole  lieight  of  tlie  hill  is 
250  feet,  that  of  the  mason-work  80  ;  the  form  is  rectanguhu', 
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the  base  being  500  by  400  feet.  At  the  south-eastern  ex- 
treriiity  the  three  (llatinct  termces  are  oot  so  perceptible,  and 
the  declivity  is  more  gentle.  The  walls,  where  great  strength 
was  required  to  support  the  earth,  were  built  of  unhewn  square 
blocks  of  rock ;  these  were  cased  with  sun-dried  hricka 
(adobes),  which  were  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay  or  plas* 
ter,  aud  stained  or  painted  of  a  reddish  colour,  A  range  of 
equarc  brick  pilasters  projected  from  the  uppermost  wall, 
facing  the  sea,  evidently  belonging  originally  to  the  interior 
of  a  large  apartment.  These  pilasters  gave  it  the  aspect  of 
an  Egyptian  structure.  In  no  other  Peruvian  antiquities 
have  pilasters  been  seen  by  us.  On  one  of  the  northern  ter- 
7fice8  were  also  remains  of  apartments ;  here  the  brick  ap- 
peared more  friable^  owing  to  a  greater  proportion  of  sand  ; 
where  they  retained  their  shape  their  dimcusions  were  nine 
inches  in  width  by  six  inches  deep,  varying  in  height  from 
nine  inches  to  two  feet ;  and  they  were  laid  so  as  to  break 
joint,  though  not  always  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Tho 
remains  of  the  town  occupy  some  undulating  ground,  of  less 
elevation,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward.  This  also 
forms  a  rectangle,  one-fifth  by  one- third  of  a  mile  in  size : 
through  the  middle  runs  lengthwise  a  straight  street,  twenty 
feet  in  width.  The  walls  uf  some  of  the  ruins  are  thirty  feet 
high,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  buildings 
were  apparently  connected  together,  except  where  the  street^i 
intervened,  Tlie  larger  areas  were  again  divided  by  tliinner 
partition:?,  and  one  of  them  was  observed  to  contain  four  rec- 
tangular pits,  the  plastering  of  wiuch  appeared  quite  fresh. 
No  traces  of  doi>rs  or  windows  towards  the  streets  could  be 
discovered,  nor  indeed  anywhere  else.  The  walls  were  ex- 
clusively of  sun-dried  brick,  and  their  direction  north  east 
and  south-west,  the  same  as  those  of  the  temple,  which  fronted 
the  Bca,  Some  graves  were  observed  to  the  southward  of 
the  temple,  but  the  principal  burj^ing-ground  was  between 
the  temple  and  town.  Some  of  the  graves  were  rectangular 
pits,  lined  with  a  dry  wall  of  stone,  and  covered  with  layers 
of  reeds  and  canes,  on  which  the  earth  was  filled  in  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  so  as  to  be  even  with  the  surface* 
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The  skulld  brought  from  this  pliic€  were  of  Tarious  charac- 
ters ;  the  majority  of  tliciii  presented  the  vertical  elevation^ 
or  raised  occiput,  the  usual  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruviana, while  others  had  the  forehead  and  top  of  the  head 
depret^sed.  Eight  of  thcBC  were  obtained,  and  are  now  depo- 
sited at  Washington,  The  bodies  were  found  enveloped  in 
cloth  of  vai-ious  qualities,  and  a  variety  in  its  coloure  still 
existed.  Various  utensils  and  other  articles  were  found, 
which  seemed  to  denote  the  occupation  of  the  individual : 
wooden  needles  and  weaving  utensils ;  netting  made  in  the 
usual  style ;  a  sling ;  cordtige  of  different  kinds ;  a  sort  of 
coarse  basket;  fragments  of  pottery,  and  plated  stirrups. 
They  also  found  various  vegetable  substances:  liusks  of 
Indian  corn,  with  ears  of  two  varieties,  one  with  the  grain 
slightly  pointed,  the  other,  the  short  and  black  variety, 
which  is  still  very  coramonly  cultivated  ;  cotton-seeds ;  small 
bundles  of  wool ;  gourd-i*hells,  with  a  square  hole  cut  out, 
precisely  as  is  done  at  present  These  furnished  evidence  of 
the  style  of  the  articles  manufactured  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spanit^rds,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducts ;  when  to  these  we  add  the  native  tuberous  roots 
(among  them  the  potato)  cuUivatcd  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  animals  found  domesticated,  viz.,  the  llama,  dog,  and 
Guinea-pig,  and  the  knowledge  of  at  least  one  metal,  wo 
may  judge  what  has  since  been  acquired.*' 

TtocalU  of  Pachacamac. 

Height  to  platform  250  feet  =  216  units. 

Sides  of  base  of  lowest  terrace  =  500  by  400  feet 

=  432  by  345-5  units. 

Height  X  area  of  base  of  internal  pyramid  =220x342 
&c.  X  432  —  Y^  distance  of  the  moon 
pyramid  =  ^i^. 


External  Pp'umid. 

Height  X  area  of  base  =  294  x  451  &c.  x  574 =f  circum- 
ference pyramid  =f. 
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Cube  of  8um  of  2  sides  =  (454  +  574)»  =  1028»  =  distance 
of  the  moon. 

Cube  of  perimeter  =  8  times  distance  of  moon. 

Internal  Pyramid. 

Sides  are  342  &c  by    432 

3  3 

1028  1296 

Cube  of  3  times  less  side  =  1028'  =  distance  of  the  moon. 

Cube  of  3  times  greater  side  =  1296'  =  6^'  =  diameter  of 
the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

The  2  pyramids  are  similar,  and  the  sides  of  the  terraces 
will  be  perpendicular  to  base. 

Lowest  terrace  =  \  height  x  area  of  base  of  internal 
pyramid  =  internal  pyramid. 

Height  of  the  3  terraces  =  220 
\=    73-3 
293-3. 

The  3  terraces  are  as  P,  2\  3%  their  heights  being  equal. 
The  3  pyramids  rising  from  the  base  of  the  1,  2,  3  ter- 
races will  be  as  IS  2«,  3». 

3rd  pyramid =pj^  =i\iz  distance  of  the  moon 

2nd      „       =  -jft-  of  Y^=^^ 

1st  19  =    ^^    01    100^2  760' 

3rd  terrace  =  3rd  pyramid  =  3-Lj.=^=^pfJ^ 
2nd      „      =A  of  3rd  terrace     =^=^jl 

ISt  >9  ^-J-  99  ^^  9  6  0  ^^  2  7  0  d 

1st  terrace     =irAro? j-ir 
1st  pyramid  ^^^'^^^''^==T^ 
2nd  terrace   =-^^^7  _    ^ 

2nd  pyramid  =  ,^VWS        "       "^^ 
3rd  terrace    =yHo7        ^^       -.q. 
3rd  pyramid  =yfJo3 

1st  pyramids:^  of  1st  terrace 

2nd       99       =^  of  2nd'     99 

3rd       9>       =  3  of  3rd       99 
VOL.  I.  c  c 
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The  3  sections  of  the  internal  pyramid^  made  at  equal  dis- 
tances^ are  as 

V    ,     2»-l'    ,     33-2' 

1      ,         7         ,       19 

1  7  1 0 

—  2  7  00     y  a  7  00  >  2  7  00* 

Sum  of  3  sections  =y^^= whole  pyramid. 

3rd  terrace  — 3rd  section =-3-^^ 
2nd      „      -2nd      „     =sVW 

1st         „  Ist  59       ^  i  76  •• 

Common  difference =^^-5^ 

Sum  of  differences =^^-g-y 

And  3rd  terrace  —  2nd  terrace  =2^00* 

Therefore  3rd  terrace  —  2nd  terrace 
=  sum  of  3  terraces  —  sum  of  3  sections 
=  „  —  internal  pyramid 

=  „  —  3rd  terrace 

=  sum  of  Ist  and  2nd  terrace  =  ^-toT  distance  of  the  moon. 

Sides  of  the  base  of  lowest  terrace  are  342  by  432. 
These  are  Babylonian  numbers  derived  from  3*  =:  243. 

(342         X    2)'  X  243  =  circumference  of  the  earth 

(342  &C.  X    3)^=  distance  of  the  moon 

(432         X    3)^=  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon 

(342,  &c.  X  16)^=  distance  of  Mercury 

(432         X  16)'=  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury. 

Cubes  of  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  lowest  terrace  are  as 
342«&c  :  432^:1  :  2. 

(342  &c.  X  2*)'  =  distance  of  Mercury. 

(432  X  2*y  =  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury. 
The  cube  of  the  sum  of  3*  when  transposed  by  changing 
the  places  of  the  first  and  last  numbers'  and  multiplying  by 
2*  =  distance  of  Mercury. 

The  cube  of  the  sum  of  3'  when  transposed  by  placing  the 
first  number  the  last  and  multiplying  by  2^  =  diameter  of  the 
orbit  of  Mercury. 
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The  cube  of  3  times  the  first  transposed  numbers  =  distance 
of  the  moon. 

The  cube  of  3  times  the  last  transposed  numbers  =  diameter 
of  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

The  square  of  twice  the  first  transposed  numbers  multiplied 
by  3*  =  circumference  of  the  earth. 

Circumference  of  the  earth  =  (342  x  2)«  x  243 
Diameter  of  the  orbit  of  Belus  =  432000  circumference 

=  432  X 10» 
.-.  (342  X  2y  X  243  x  432  x  10^  =  diameter  of  orbit  of  Belus ; 
or,    4  X  342«  X  243  X  432  X  10' =         „  „  „ 

80,    2  X  342*  X  243  x  432  x  10*  =  distance  of  Belus. 
Cube  of  height  to  platform      =  216» 
=  \  cube  of  less  side  of  base       =  ^  (342)* 
=  -^  cube  of  greater  side  of  base  =  ^  (432)' 
Internal  pyramid  =  yoo  distance  of  the  moon. 
Height  =  220  units, 
and  221'  &c.  =jio  distance  of  the  moon. 
The   rectangular  enclosure  of  the  town  =  -J^  by  ^  of  a 
mile. 

a  mile  =18*79  stades 
i=   6-26 
i=   3-76 
i  +  i-=  10-02 

2 

perimeter  =  20*04. 
One  nde  of  the  rectangular  enclosure  =  6*26  stades  =1521 
units,  say  =  1538;  then  1538'  =       32  circumference 

=       -^  distance  of  Mercury, 
or  45  cubes  =  1440  circumference  =  dis* 
tance  of  Mercury  from  the  Sun. 

The  two  sides  of  the  rectangle  =  10  stades  =  2430  units,  and 
one  aide  =  1538,  so  the  other  side  will  =  2430  -  1538  =  892, 
and  898'  =  ^  distance  of  Moon, 
or  3    cubes  =  2  „ 

H     »      =1. 
Thus  the  two  sides  will  =  1538  +  898  =  2426,  and  J  peri- 
meter =  10  stades  =  2430  units. 

cc  ^ 
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Perimeter  of  tlic  walls  of  Paclisicatnnc  ^  20  etades  =  ^  120 
=  I  the  side  of  the  square  enclosure  of  Babylon. 

Cube  of  20  stadea  =  -^  the  cube  of  120 
=  yj-g-  cube  of  Babylon 
—  glr  distauce  of  Belus 
=  TiT  of  216000  circumference 
=  1000  circumference. 

Tlius  the  cube  of  the  perimeter  of  the  walls  of  Pachacamac 
=  _i_j  the  cube  of  Babylon,—  ^^  the  dietauce  of  Bclas, 

^  1000  timea  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
=  more  than  100  times  the  distance  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth. 

1^  cube  of  898  =  distance  of  moon  from  earth, 

DiBt^nce  of  earth  from  sun  ^400  times  the  distance  of 
moon  from  earth, 

=  400  X  1^  =  600  times  898^ 

Distance  of  Mercury  from  sun  —  150  times  the  distance  of 
moon  from  earth, 

=  150  X  H  =  225  -  IS'*  times  898^. 
or  153'  &c.  =  ^^  distance  of  the  moon, 
(10xl53,&cO-'^=  VW^  =  V- 

Cube  of  gide=  ^, 
45  cubes  =  150  distance  of  the  moon, 

=  distance  of  Mercury, 
120  cubes  ==  distance  of  the  earth, 
or  15  cubes  of  twice  side  =  distance  of  the  earth. 

We  find  in  **  Tschudi*«  Travels  in  Peru/*  that  prior  to  the 
Spanish  conquest,  the  valley  of  Lurin  was  one  of  ihe  most 
populous  parts  of  tlie  coa«t  of  Peru,  Tlie  whole  of  the 
broad  valley  was  then  called  Pachacamac,  because  near  the 
sea-shore  and  northward  of  the  river,  there  was  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  '*  Creator  of  the  Earth,'' 

Pachacamac  was  the  greatest  deity  of  the  Yuncas,  who 
did  not  worship  the  sun  till  after  their  subjugation  by  the 
Incas.  The  temple  of  Pachacamac  was  then  dedicated  to 
the  sun  by  the  Incas,  who  destroyed  the  idob  which  the 
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Yuncas  Imd  worsliippccl,  and  appointed  to  the  service  of  tlie 
temple  a  certain  number  of  virgins  of  royal  descent.  In  the 
year  1534,  Pizarro  invaded  ihe  village  of  Lurin  ;  bis  troops 
dcatrxjyed  the  temple,  and  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun  were  dis- 
honoured and  murdered. 

The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Puchacamac  arc  among  the 
most  interesting  objects  on  the  coast  of  Pern-  They  are  situ- 
ated on  a  lull  about  55S  feet  high.  The  eummit  of  the  hill 
is  overlaid  with  a  solid  mass  of  hrickvvork  about  thirty  feet  in 
height.  On  this  artificial  ridge  stood  tlie  temple,  enclosed 
by  high  walls,  rising  in  fhe  form  of  an  ampliitheatre.  It  ia 
now  a  mass  of  ruins;  all  that  remains  of  it  being  some  niches, 
the  walls  of  which  present  faint  traces  of  red  and  yellow 
painting.  At  the  foot  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  scat- 
tered ruins,  which  were  formerly  the  walls  of  habitations. 
The  whole  was  encircled  by  a  wall  eight  feet  in  breadth,  and 
it  was  probably  of  considerable  height,  for  some  of  the  parts 
now  etandmg  are  twelve  feet  high,  though  the  average 
height  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  feet.  The  mania  for 
digging  for  treasures  every  year  makes  encroachments  on 
these  vestiges  of  a  bygone  age,  whose  monuments  are  well 
deserving  of  a  more  careful  preservation." 

De  la  Vega  adds  that  the  name  l»y  which  the  Peruvians 
called  the  devil  was  Capay,  which  they  never  pronounced 
but  they  spit,  and  showed  other  signs  of  detestation.  Their 
principal  sacrifice  to  the  sun  were  liunbs,  hut  they  offered 
also  all  sorts  of  cattle^  fowls,  and  corn,  and  even  their  best 
and  finest  clothes,  all  which  they  burned  in  the  place  of 
incense,  rendering  their  thanks  and  praises  to  him,  for 
having  sustained  :ind  nourished  all  thot?e  things,  for  the  u&e 
and  support  of  mankind;  they  had*  also,  their  drink-oflering<», 
made  from  maize ;  and  when  they  first  drank  after  their 
meals  (ior  they  never  drank  while  they  were  eating),  they 
dipped  the  tip  of  their  finger  into  the  cup,  and  lifting  up 
their  eyes  with  great  reverence  to  heaven,  gave  the  sun 
thanks  for  their  liquor,  hctbre  they  presumed  to  take  a 
draught  of  it ;  and  here  he  takes  an  opportunity  to  assure  U8, 
that  the  Ineaa  always  detested  human  sacrifices,  and  would 
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not  suffer  aoy  such  in  the  countries  under  their  dominion, 
as  they  had  heard  that  the  Mexicans,  and  some  other  coun-^ 
tries  dkl     He  admits  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  sacrificed 

men  to  their  gods. 

The  oracle  at  liimac  was  consulted  hefore  the  introduction 
of  tlie  ^vor(?hip  of  the  eun  by  the  Iricas.  "  The  valley  of  Rimac," 
pays  De  la  Vega,  'Mies  four  leagues  to  the  northwards  of 
Pachacamac,  and  received  its  name  from  a  certain  idol  of  the 
figure  of  a  man,  that  sijoke,  and  answered  f|ue8tion8  like  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos.  The  idol  was  seated  in  a  mag- 
nificent temple,  to  wliich  the  great  lords  of  Peru  either  went 
in  person,  or  inquired  by  their  ambassadors,  of  all  the  im- 
portant aflfiiirs  relating  to  tlieir  provinces;  and  the  Incas 
tliemselves  lield  this  image  in  great  veneration,  and  consulted 
it  after  they  conquered  that  part  of  the  countiy. 

De  la  Vega,  who  was  descended  from  the  Incas,  makes  a 
remarkable  concession  in  rehttlon  to  the  Peruvians  worship- 
ping Pachacaraac,  the  almighty  invisible  God,  before  the 
Incjis  introduced  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  royal  historifln 
assures  us  the  Peruvians  acknowledged  one  nhnighty  God, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  whom  they  called  Pacha  Camac, 
Pacha  in  their  language  signifying  the  universe,  and  Camac 
the  soul.  Pacha  Camac,  therefore,  signified  him  who  ani- 
mated the  world.  They  worshipped  him  in  their  hearts  as 
the  unknown  God.  This  doctrine  was  more  ancient  than  the 
lime  of  tlie  Incas,  and  dispersed  through  all  the  kingdoms, 
both  before  and  after  the  conquest.  They  believed  that  he 
was  invisible,  and  therefore  built  no  temjdes  to  him,  except 
one  in  the  valley  of  Pacha  Camac,  dedicated  to  the  Unknown 
God,  whicJi  was  stnndlng  when  the  Spanirirds  arrived  in 
Peru;  neither  did  they  offer  bim  any  sacrifices,  as  they  did 
to  the  sun,  but  showed,  however,  the  profound  veneration 
they  had  for  him,  by  bowing  their  heads,  lifting  up  their 
eyes,  and  by  other  outward  gestures,  whenever  hie  sacred 
name  was  mentioned,  ThotJgh  he  was  seldom  worshipped, 
because  they  knew  so  little  of  bim,  or  in  what  manner  he 
ought  to  be  adored. 

De  la  Vega  describes  the  principal  rites  and  ceremonies  in 
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the  religion  of  the  Incas.  He  informs  us  they  had  four 
grand  festivals  annually j  besides  those  they  celebrated  every 
moon.  The  first  of  their  great  feasts,  called  llayrni,  was 
held  in  the  month  of  June,  ionnediately  after  the  summer 
solstice,  which  they  did  not  only  keep  in  honour  of  the  sun, 
that  blessed  all  creatures  with  its  heat  and  light,  but  in 
commemoration  of  their  first  Inca,  Manca  Capac,  and  Coya 
Mana  Oclo,  bis  wife  and  sister,  wliom  the  I  oca  looked  upon 
as  their  first  parents,  descended  immediately  from  the  sun, 
And  sent  by  him  into  the  world  to  reform  and  polish  man- 
kind. 

They  fasted  three  day;3,  as  a  preparative  to  the  feast, 
eating  nothing  but  unbaked  maize  and  herbs  aud  drinking 
water*  The  morning  being  come,  the  Inca,  accompanied  by 
his  brethren  and  near  relations,  drew  up  in  order,  according 
to  their  seniority,  went  in  procession  at  break  of  day  to 
the  market  place,  in  Cusco,  barefoot,  where  they  remained 
looking  attentively  towards  the  east  in  expectation  of  the 
risin«3^  sun,  which  no  sooner  appeared  than  they  fell  down 
and  adored  the  glorious  lumloary  with  the  most  profound 
veneration,  acknowledging  him  to  be  their  god  and  father. 

The  king  rising  upon  his  feet  (while  the  rest  remained  in 
a  posture  of  devotion),  took  two  great  gold  cups  in  hia  hands, 
filled  with  their  common  beverage  made  of  Indian  com,  and 
invited  all  the  Incas,  his  relations,  to  partake  with  him  and 
pledge  him  in  that  liquor.  The  Caracas  and  nobility  drank 
of  another  cup  of  the  same  kind  of  liquor,  prepared  by  the 
wivee  of  the  sun  ;  but  this  was  not  esteemed  so  sacred  as  that 
consecrated  by  the  Inca* 

The  Inca  otTercd  the  vases  or  golden  bowls*  with  which  he 
performed  the  ceremony  of  drinking,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
fiimily  delivered  theirs  into  the  hands  of  the  priests.  Then 
the  priesta  went  out  into  the  court  and  received  from  the 
Caracaa  and  governors  of  the  respective  provinces  their  of- 
ferings, consisting  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  the  figures 
of  all  sorts  of  animals  cast  of  the  sauic  metals. 

These  oiFe rings  being  made,  great  droves  of  sheep  and 
lambs  were  brought ;  out  of  which  the  priests  chose  a  black 
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lamb,  and  liaving  killed  and  opened  it,  made  their  prognoatica 
and  divinationa  thereupon  relating  to  peace  or  war,  and  other 
events,  from  the  entrails  of  the  beast ;  always  turning  the 
head  of  the  animal  to  the  east  when  they  killed  it. 

After  the  first  himb,  the  rest  of  the  cattle  provided  were 
sacrificed,  and  their  hearts  offered  to  the  eun ;  and  their 
carcases  were  flayed  and  burnt,  with  fire  lighted  by  the  sun's 
rays,  contracted  by  a  piece  of  crystal,  or  something  like  a 
burning-glass.  They  never  make  use  of  common  fire  on 
these  occasions,  unless  the  aun  was  obscured.  Some  of  the 
fire  was  carried  to  the  temple  of  the  sun,  and  to  the  cloister 
of  the  select  virgins,  to  be  preserved  the  following  year  with- 
out extinction. 

The  sacrifice  being  over,  they  returned  to  the  market- 
place, where  the  rest  of  the  cattle  and  provisions  were  dressed 
and  eaten  by  the  guests;  the  priests  distributing  them 
first  to  the  Incas  and  then  to  tlie  Caracas  and  their  people  in 
their  order;  and  after  they  were  done  eating,  great  quan- 
tities of  liquor  were  brought  in* 

It  should  have  been  observed,  that  the  people  fell  down  on 
their  knees  and  elbows  when  they  adored  the  sun,  covering 
their  faces  with  their  hands;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Peruvians  expressed  their  veneration  for  the  temple,  and 
other  holy  places,  by  putting  off  their  shoes,  as  the  Chinese, 
the  people  of  the  East  Indies,  and  other  Asiatics  do,  though 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  them,  and  not  by  uncovering 
their  heads,  as  the  Europeans  do  at  divine  service. 

The  nuns  of  Cusco  were  all  of  the  whole  blood  of  the 
Incas,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  called  the  wives  of  the  sun. 
The  select  virgins  in  the  other  provinces  were  either  taken 
out  of  such  families  as  the  Incas  had  adopted,  and  given  the 
privilege  to  bear  the  name  of  Incas,  or  out  of  the  families 
of  the  Caracas  and  nobility  residing  in  the  respective  pro- 
vinces, or  such  as  were  eminent  for  their  beauty  and  ac- 
complii^hmcnts :  these  w*erc  dedicated  to  the  Inca,  and  calleJ 
his  wives. 

As  to  the  notions  the  Peruvians  had  of  a  future  state,  it 
is  evident  they  believed  the  soul  survived  the  body,  by  the 
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Incas  constantlj  declaring  they  sliould  go  to  rest,  or  into  a 
state  of  bapjihiess  provided  for  them  by  their  god  and  father 
the  8un,  when  they  left  thia  world. 

Jlanco  Capac  not  only  taught  all  his  gubjects  to  adore 
]m  father  (the  gun),  but  instructed  them  also  in  the  rules  of 
morality  and  civility,  directing  them  to  hiy  aside  their  pre- 
judices to  each  other,  and  to  do  as  they  would  be  done  by. 
He  ordained  that  murder,  adultery,  and  robbery  should  be 
punished  with  death  ;  that  no  man  should  have  but  one 
wife ;  and  that  in  marriage  they  should  confine  themaelvea 
to  their  respective  tribes. 

Besides  the  worship  of  the  sun,  they  paid  some  kind  of 
adoration  to  the  images  of  several  animals  and  vegetables 
that  had  a  place  in  their  temples.  These  were  the  images 
brought  from  the  conquered  countries,  where  the  people 
adored  all  manner  of  creatures,  animate  or  inanimate;  for 
whenever  a  province  was  subdued,  their  gods  were  imme- 
diately removed  to  tlic  temple  of  the  sun  at  Cusco,  where 
the  conquered  people  were  permitted  to  pay  their  devotions 
to  them,  for  some  time  at  lem^t,  for  which  there  might  be 
several  political  rcasona  assigned. 

**  The  bodies  of  the  Incas  were  embalmed  and  placed  in  the 
temple  of  the  sun,  where  divine  honours  were  paid  them, 
but  their  hearts  and  bowels  were  solemnly  interred  in  a 
oouDtry  place  of  the  Incas,  about  two  or  three  leagues  from 
Cusco,  where  magnificent  tombs  were  erected,  and  great 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  plate  and  other  treasures  buried 
with  them  ;  and  at  the  death  of  the  Incas  and  Caracas,  or 
great  lords,  their  principal  wives,  fiwourites,  and  servants 
either  killed  themselves,  or  made  interest  to  be  buried  alive 
with  them  in  the  same  tomb,  that  they  might  accompauy 
them  to  the  other  world,"  says  De  la  Vega,  '*  and  renew  their 
immortal  services  in  the  other  life,  which,  as  their  religion 
taught  them,  was  a  corporeal,  and  not  a  spiritual  state."  And 
here  he  corrects  the  errors  of  those  historians  who  relate, 
that  these  people  were  killed  or  sacrificed  by  the  successors 
of  the  deceased  prince,  which  he  seems  to  abhor;  and  ob- 
serves further,  that  there  was  no  manner  of  occasioD  for  any 
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kw  or  force  to  compel  tiiem  to  follow  their  benefactors  or 
niaetcra  to  the  other  world  ;  for  when  these  were  dead,  they 
crowded  after  thera  so  fast,  that  the  magistrates  were  forceU 
Bome times  to  interposcj  and  by  persuasion,  or  by  authority, 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  self-murders,  representing  that  the 
deceased  had  no  need  of  more  attendants,  or  that  h  might 
be  time  enough  to  offer  him  their  service  when  death  should 
take  them  out  of  this  world  in  a  natural  way* 

What  the  form  or  dimensions  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
were,  neither  Dc  la  Vega  nor  any  other  writer  pretend  to 
describe ;  but  relate,  that  amongst  all  their  buildings,  none 
were  comparable  to  this  temple.  It  was  enriched  with  the 
greatest  treasures,  every  one  of  the  Incas  or  emperors  adding 
something  to  it,  and  perfecting  what  his  predecessor  had 
omitted. 

The  image  of  the  sun  was  of  a  round  form,  consisting  of 
one  plate  of  gold,  twice  as  thick  as  the  plates  that  covered 
the  walls.  On  each  side  of  this  image  were  placed  tlie 
several  bodies  of  the  deceased  Incas,  so  embahued,  it  id 
said,  that  they  seemed  to  be  alive.  These  were  seated  on 
thrones  of  gold,  supported  by  pedestals  of  the  same  metal, 
all  of  them  looking  to  the  west,  except  the  Inca  Haana 
Capac,  the  eldest  of  the  sun's  children,  who  sat  apposite  to  it. 

Besides  the  chapel  that  contained  the  sun,  there  were  five 
others  of  a  pyramidal  form,  —  the  first  being  dedicated  to 
the  moon,  deemed  the  sister  and  wife  of  the  sun.  The  doors 
and  walls  thereof  were  covered  w^ith  silver,  and  here  was 
the  image  of  the  moon,  of  a  round  form,  with  a  woman's  face 
in  the  middle  of  it  She  was  called  Mama  Qui  lea,  or  Mother 
Moon,  being  esteemed  tiie  mother  of  their  Incas :  but  no 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  her  as  to  the  sun. 

Next  to  this  chapel  was  that  of  Venus,  called  Chnsea,  the 
Pleiades,  and  all  the  otlier  stars.  Venus  was  much  esteemed 
ns  an  attendant  on  the  sun,  and  the  rest  were  deemed  maids 
of  honour  to  the  moon.  This  chapel  had  its  walls  and  doors 
plated  with  silver,  like  that  of  the  moon  ;  the  ceihug  repre- 
senting the  sky,  adorned  with  stars 
tudes. 


of  different   magni- 
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The  third  chapel  was  dedicated  to  thunder  and  lightninor, 
which  tliey  did  not  esteem  as  gods,  hut  as  servants  of  the 
eun ;  and  they  were  not  represented  by  any  image  or  pic- 
ture. This  ciiapcl,  however,  was  sealed  and  waloscotted 
with  gold  plates  hke  that  of  the  sun. 

The  fourth  chapel  was  dedicated  to  Trip,  or  the  rainbow, 
as  owing  its  origin  to  the  sun.  This  chnpel  was  also  covered 
"With  goldj  and  had  a  representation  of  the  rainbow  on  one 
side  of  it. 

The  fifth  apartment  was  for  the  use  of  the  high  priaflty 
and  the  rest  of  the  priests,  who  were  all  of  the  royal  blood ; 
not  intended  for  eating  or  sleeping  in,  hut  was  the  place 
where  they  gave  audience  to  the  sun's  votaries,  and  consulted 
concerning  their  sacrifices.  This  was  also  adorned  with  gold 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  like  the  chapel  of  the  sun. 

Though  there  were  no  other  irnnge  worshipped  in  this 
temple  but  that  of  the  sun,  yet  they  had  the  figures  of  men, 
women  and  children,  and  all  manner  of  birds,  beasts,  and 
otlier  aniumis  of  wrought  gold,  placed  in  it  for  ornament. 

The  Indians  not  only  adorned  themselves  their  houses, 
and  tero[)lc8  wilh  gold,  hut  burled  it  with  them  when  they 
died^  They  also  buried  and  concealed  gold  from  the  Spa- 
niards; but  never  purchased  houses  or  lands  with  it,  or 
esteemed  it  the  sinews  of  war^  as  the  Europeans  do. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Burmese  at  the  present 
day  make  use  of  their  gold  for  ornamenting  their  temples, 
but  employ  none  as  a  medium  of  circulation  or  commerce. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  that  the  Egyptians  worshipjwd 
the  8un  under  the  name  of  Odiris,  as  they  did  the  moon  by 
the  name  of  the  goddess  I^^is, 

Teclio,  the  Jesuit,  rehites  that  the  natives  of  La  Plnt^i, 
which  is  contiguous  to  Peru,  worship  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars ;  and  in  some  part  of  the  country  the  Jesuits  relate 
that  they  worshipped  trees,  stones,  rivers,  and  animals,  and 
almost  e%Trylhing  animate  aiitl  inanimate.  One  of  the 
objects  of  their  adoration  was  a  great  serpent* 

The  Hindoos  record  two  races  of  their  early  monarchs. 
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and  claim  for  them  a  supernatural  descent  —  one  from 
Surya,  the  sun;  the  other  from  Indfi,  the  moon.  These 
eolar  and  lunar  kings  are  eaid  to  have,  between  thcm^  ruled 
the  countries  of  India  for,  as  Jonea  calculates,  thirty-two 
generations.  Another  dynasty,  sprung  from  the  lunar  branch, 
is  eaid  to  have  eclipsed  them  both.  This  was  the  line  of 
the  kings  of  Magadha,  found  by  the  Greeks  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Ganges.  Cbandragupta,  who  is  said  to  have  usurped 
their  power,  is  believed  to  be  the  Sandracottus  who  received 
the  ambassadors  of  Seleucus,  and  whose  seat  of  government 
was  at  Palibothra. 

Wilkes,  in  the  United  States  exploring  expedition,  re- 
mjirka  that  at  the  Tonga  Islands,  though  it  is  not  known 
that  any  person  is  actually  worshipped,  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  two  high  chiefs,  whose  official  titles  are  Tui tonga  and 
Vcati,  and  a  woman  called  Tamaha,  who  are  believed  to  be 
descended  from  tiie  gods,  and  are  treated  with  reverence  on 
that  account  by  all,  not  exccpiing  the  king,  who  regards 
them  as  his  superiors  in  rank*  In  New  Zealand  the  great 
waiTior-chief>  Ilongi,  claimed  for  himself  the  title  of  a  god, 
and  was  so  called  by  his  followers.  At  the  Society  Islands, 
Tumatoa,  the  hist  heathen  king  of  Raiatca,  was  worshipped 
as  a  divinity.  At  the  Marquesas  there  are,  on  every  island, 
several  men  who  are  termed  atua,  or  gods,  who  receive  the 
same  adomtion,  and  are  believed  to  possess  the  same  powers 
as  other  deities.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  reverence 
shown  to  some  of  the  chiefs  borders  on  religious  worship. 
At  the  Depeystcr's  group,  the  westernmost  cluster  of  Poly- 
nesia, we  were  visited  by  a  chief,  who  announced  himself  as 
the  atua  or  god  of  the  islande,  and  was  acknowledged  as  such 
by  the  other  natives. 

This  singular  feature  in  the  religious  system  of  the  Poly- 
nesians, appearing  at  so  many  distant  and  unconnected 
points,  must  have  originated  in  some  ancient  custom,  or  some 
tenet  of  their  primitive  creed,  coeval,  perhaps,  whh  the 
formation  of  their  present  state  of  society.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  improbability  in  the  supposition  that  the  law-giver, 
whose  decrees  have  come  down   to  us  in   the  form  of  tlie 
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itxhu  system,  was  a  diameter  of  tliia  sort  —  a  king,  invested 
by  his  subjects  wilb  the  attributes  of  divinity.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  all  cases  in  wliich  we  know  of  living  men 
having  been  thus  deifieJ,  they  were  chiefs  of  high  rank,  and 
not  ordinary  priests  (tufuna),  or  persona  performing  the 
sacerdota!  f  unctione. 

But  of  all  the  qualities  that  distinguish  this  race,  there  is 
none  which  exerts  a  more  powerful  influence  than  their 
superstition ;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  just  to  say,  their 
strong  religious  feeling.  When  we  compare  them  with  the 
natives  of  Australia,  who,  though  not  altogether  without  the 
idea  of  a  god,  hardly  allow  this  idea  to  influence  their  con* 
duct,  we  are  especially  struck  with  the  earneit  devotional 
tendencies  of  this  people,  among  whom  the  whole  system  of 
public  polity,  and  the  regulation  of  their  dally  actions,  have 
reference  to  the  supposed  sanction  of  a  supernatural  power; 
who  not  only  have  a  pantheon  surpassing,  in  the  number  of 
divinities  and  the  variety  of  their  attributes,  those  of  India 
and  Greece,  but  to  whom  every  striking  and  natural  pheno- 
menon, every  appearance  calculated  to  inspire  wonder  and 
fear,^ — nay,  often  the  most  minute,  harmless,  and  insignifi- 
cant objects,  seem  invested  with  supernatural  attributes,  and 
worthy  of  adoration.  It  is  not  the  mere  grossness  of  idolatrj-, 
for  many  of  them  have  no  images,  and  those  who  have  look 
upon  them  simply  as  representations  of  their  deities;  but  it 
is  a  constant,  profound,  absorbing  sense  of  the  ever -present 
activity  of  divine  agency,  w^ilch  constitutes  the  peculiarity 
of  this  element  in  the  moral  organisation  of  this  peo|*lc. 

Yet,  this  religious  feeling  is  wholly  independent  of 
morality,  to  which  the  Polynesians  lay  no  manner  of  claim. 
They  expose  their  children,  sacrifice  them  to  idols,  bury 
their  parents  alive,  indulge  in  the  grossest  licentiousness,  lie 
and  steal  beyond  example, — ^yet  they  are  devont. 

Father  Leander,  of  the  order  of  bare-footed  Caimelites, 
aays,  in  descfibing  Balbcc,  that  by  following  the  road  by  the 
cavern,  to  the  extent  of  50  paces,  an  ample  area  of  a 
spherical  figure  presents  itself,  surrounded  by  majestic 
Golunins  of  granite^  eomo  of  them  of  a  single  piece,  and 
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others  formed  of  two  pieces,  the  whole  of  them  of  eo  large  a 
dimension  thjit  two  men  can  with  difficulty  girt  them* 
They  are  of  the  looic  order  of  architeeture^  and  are  placed 
on  bases  of  the  same  etone,  at  such  distances  from  each 
other  that  a  coach  and  six  might  commodiously  turn  between 
them.  They  support  a  flat  tower  or  roof,  which  projects 
a  cornice  with  figures  wrought  with  matchless  workmanship ; 
these  rise  above  the  capitals  with  so  nice  a  utiion,  that  the 
eye,  however  perfect  it  may  be,  cannot  distinguish  the  part 
in  which  they  are  joined.  At  the  present  time  the  greater 
part  of  this  colonnade  is  destroyed,  the  western  part  alone 
remaining  perfect  and  upright.  This  fabric  has  an  elevation 
of  500  feet,  and  is  400  feet  in  length ; 

500  feet  =  432  units 
400         =345-5 

(3  X  342,  &c.y  =  1028^=di8tance  of  moon 
(3  X  432)'^  1296* -2  distance  of  moon 
(2  X  342)^  X    243  =  circumference. 

In  the  year  1773,  two  monks,  Fathers  Grac^  and  Font, 
after  a  journey  of  nine  days  from  the  presidency  of  Horca- 
eita^i,  arrived  at  a  fine  open  plain  at  the  distance  of  a  league 
from  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Gita.  There  they  found 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Aztec  city  covering  an  extent  of 
about  a  square  league;  in  the  midst  rose  an  edifice  called 
Casa  Grande.  ^'This  great  house  jiccords  exactly  with  tlie 
cardinal  points,  and  has  from  north  to  south  a  length  of  136 
metres,  and  from  east  to  west  84  metres,  A  wall  with 
towers  surrounds  this  edifice.  Vestiges  of  an  artificial  canal 
for  conducting  the  water  from  the  Gila  to  the  city  were 
found : 

136  metre8=446  feet=385  units 
84  =275         =238 

385^=  J-  circumference 
238^=3^  distance  of  moon. 

Cube  of  8um  of  2  sides 

=(385  -h238)'  =  623^«|  distance  of  moon 
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(3x623)»=Ax3»=6 
(5  X  3  X  623)»=6  x  53=750. 

10  cubes  of  15  times  sum  of  2  sides 

=7500  distance  of  moon = distance  of  Saturn, 
20  cubes  „  =         f,         Uranus, 

60  cubes  „  =         f,         Belus. 

9  cubes  of  sum  of  2  sides 

=  2  distance  of  moon = diameter  of  orbit. 

Cube  of  perimeter =—  =—  ^stance  of  moon, 
y      o 

Cube  of  less  side  :  cube  of  2  sides 

: :  238»  :  623» 

: :    eV   •  f  distance  of  moon 

::    1      :  18 

385' =4-  circumference 
(60  X  385)^=i  X  60^=i  216000  circumference. 
2  cubes  of  60  times  greater  side 

=  216000  circumference = distance  of  Belus 
(9  X  238)*=^  X  9*= 9  distance  of  moon. 

Cube  of  9  times  less  side 

=  9  times  distance  of  moon. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  covered  about  a  square 
league. 

Taking  a  league  at  three  English  miles,  a  side  would  =  3 
X  18-79  =  56-37  stades. 

If  side  =  60  stades, 

then  cube  of  side  =  cube  of  60  stades  =  ^  cube  of 
Babylon. 

Cube  of  twice  the  side,  or  of  2  x  60  stades  would  =  cube 
of  120  stades  =  cube  of  Babylon  =  distance  of  Belus. 

"  At  Mai- Amir,"  says  de  Bode,  "  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  rises  an  immense  artificial  mound,  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  certainly  not  less  imposing  than  those  at  Shush 
and  Babylon.     It  is  surrounded   by  broken  and  uneven 
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ground ;  but  a  luxuriant  carpet  of  green  gmss  conceals  its 
structure  from  tlie  inciuUitivc  eye.  Its  external  form  and 
appearance  resembling  the  Susian  and  Babylooian  mounds, 
and  the  circumstance  of  cuncatic  inscriptions  being  found  in 
its  vicinity,  bespeak  the  high  antiquity  of  the  place,  and 
afford  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  here,  in 
former  times,  of  a  considerable  fort,  corroborating  my  im- 
pression that  Mai- Amir  is  the  site  of  tlie  Uxian  town 
besieged  by  Alexander/' 

If  the    triangle  and  pyramid   of  BeUis    be  divided    like 
Fig,  68.,  then  the  several  sections  will  i^present  the  Baby- 


Fig,  68. 

Ionian  broad  arrow.  The  straight  lines  intercepted  by  the 
two  apices  of  each  double  set  of  triangles  are  equnb  TIjo 
areas  of  all  the  single  triangles  are  equal,  and  therefore  of 
each  double  set.  The  content  of  each  of  tlie  differential 
solid  sections,  the  difference  between  the  Ist  and  2nd,  the 
2nd  and  3rd  pyramid,  &c.,  are  aUo  equal.  The  two  opposite 
triangles  which  form  the  arrow  head  are  similar  and  equal. 
Each  of  these  two  triangles,  though  equal  to  each  of  the 
other  triangles  in  every  set,  are  similar  only  to  each  other. 
Or  the  arrow  heads,  though  dissimilar  to  each  other,  have 
their  breadths,  areas  and  contents,  equal. 

Thus  when  the  heights  of  the  triangles  and  pyramids  vary 
as  1|  2,  3,  &a,  while  their  bases  are  equal  or  common, 
then 
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Height         Of     1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c. 
Difference    oc    1,  1^  1,  1,  1,  1,  See, 

Areas  oc    1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c. 

Difference    oc    1,  1,   1,  1,   1,  I,  &c 

Solids  oc    1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c 

Difference    ac    1,  1,  1,  1^  1,  1,  &c. 

No  arehes  were  found  in  the  teocallis,  but,  as  a  substituteY 
large  bricks  were  placed  horizontally,  so  that  the  upper 
course  passed  beyond  the  lower,  which  supplied  in  a  measure 
the  gothic  arch,  like  those  found  in  several  Egyptian  edifices; 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries 
were  ignorant  of  the  method  of  constructing  arches.  We 
should  say  that  the  arch  waa  not  found  because  it  was  not 
admissible  in  the  obeliscal  style  of  architecture,  since  the  curve 
never  appears  in  the  construction  of  the  obeli  seal  series  of 
squares  j  but  the  overlapping  of  bricks  is  said  to  have  supplied 
in  a  measure  the  gothic  arch.  This  is  the  obeliscal  arch,  if  it 
may  be  so  called.  The  framework  or  mould  for  such  an  arch 
would  be  the  obeliscal  series  of  squares,  where  the  sections,  as 
they  increase  from  the  apex,  project  laterally  beyond  each 
other.  These  projections  have  their  sides  bounded  by  ver- 
tical and  horiasontal  straight  lines,  so  that  each  layer  of  bricks 
would  bo  necessarily  placed  horizontally,  and  the  upper 
course  project  beyond  the  lower  as  the  sides  of  the  arch 
approached  the  npex. 

It  has  been  seen  that  such  obeliscal  or  parabolic  and  hy- 
perbolic arches,  which  symbolise  the  laws  of  gravitation,  can 
be  constructed  in  a  variety  of  ways, 

Druidica!  Remains  in  England* 

Those  in  Cumberland, — About  three  miles  south-west  of 
Castle  Sowerby  is  a  stupendous  mountain,  called  Carrock 
Fell,  being  803  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  520 
yards  above  the  surrounding  nieadowi*.  The  whole  of  this 
mountain  is  a  ridge  of  horrid  precipices,  abounding  with 
chasms,  not  to  be  fathomed  by  the  eye*  Close  under  it,  for 
nearly  two  miles,  is  a  winding  path,  just  wide  enough  for  a 
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horse  to  pass  singly,  and  everywhere  intercepted  by  enor- 
mous stones,  which  have  fallen  from  the  siiiniTiit  of  the 
mountain.  In  the  year  1740,  a  cuvern  was  discovered  at 
the  end  of  it,  which  has  never  been  explored:  near  which  la 
a  remarkable  pool  of  water,  called  Bhxck  Hole,  150  yards  in 
circumference,  and  in  some  pbices  65,  and  in  others  45, 
fathoms  deep*  The  eastern  end  of  Carrock  Fell,  for  upwards 
of  a  mile  in  length,  is  almost  covered  with  masses  of  granite 
of  various  sizes,  some  of  thera  not  less  than  300  tone  m 
weight ;  and  on  the  highest  part  U  a  singular  monument  of 
nntiquity,  of  which  the  following  description  ie  given  in  the 
history  of  Cumberland, 

The  summit  of  this  huge  fell  is  of  an  oval  form.  Round 
its  circumference  is  a  range  or  enclosure  of  stones,  which 
seem  to  be  i  neon  teat  ably  the  work  of  men's  hands.  The 
Btoncs  of  the  sides  of  the  enclosed  area  are  aljout  eight  yards 
perpendicular  below  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  but  at  the 
ends  not  more  than  four.  In  some  places,  however,  the 
height  is  six  feet,  in  othei*e  three  only,  or  even  less :  this 
variation  is  probably  owing  to  a  practice  continued  from  age 
to  age  of  rolling  some  of  the  stones  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  for  amusement,  or  rather  from  a  desire  of  wit- 
nessing the  effects  of  their  increasing  velocity.  The  stones 
are  in  general  from  one  to  two  or  three,  and  even  four  hun- 
dred-weight ;  but  many  of  them  are  considerably  smaller. 
From  the  few  stones  tliat  may  be  found  witlun  the  area,  it 
would  seem  that  the  whole  range  has  been  fonned  by  the 
stones  obtained  in  the  enclosed  space,  which  is  nearly  desti- 
tute of  vegetation. 

The  direction  of  the  ritlge  of  the  top  of  the  fell  in  its 
transverse  diameter  is  nearly  cast  and  west;  and  in  this 
direction  witliin  the  surrounding  pile  of  stones  it  measures 
252  yards:  the  conjugate  diameter  is  122  yards,  and  the 
content  of  the  space  enclosed  is  about  three  acres  and  a  half. 
The  entrances  are  four,  one  o|>posite  each  point  of  the  com- 
pass ;  those  on  the  west  and  south  sides  are  four  yards  m 
widtli  ;  that  on  the  east  appears  to  have  been  originally  of 
ibe  same  dimensions,  but  is  now  about  six  yards  wide ;  the 
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Width  of  the  northern  entrance  is  eight  yards,      Besidei 

these  on  the  north-west  quarter  there  is  a  large  aperture  or 

ipaBsnge  twelve  yards  in  width  ;  which,  if  the  nature  of  the 

Iground  is  attended  to,  and  the  apparent  want  of  stones  in 

1  this  part  considered,  Beeras  never  to  have  been  completed. 

At  the  distance  of  6G  yards  from  the  east  end  of  this 
range,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill^  stands  an  insulated  pile  of 
BtoneSj  appearing  at  a  little  distance  like  the  frustum  of  a 
cone.  Its  base  is  about  11  yards  in  diameter,  and  its  per- 
pendicular height  7  yards.  On  clambering  to  the  top,  the 
interior  is  found  to  be  funnel-shaped ;  the  upper  part  or  top 
of  the  funnel  being  five  yards  diameter;  but  as  the  hollow 
gradually  slopes  downwards,  the  width  at  the  bottom  is  little 
more  than  two  feet :  the  largest  stones  api>ear  to  weigh 
about  1^  cwts. 

The  crowned  head  of  Old  CaiTOck  is  by  no  means  perfectly 

uniform,  the   end   to  the  westward  being   about  15   yards 

higher  than  the  middle  of  the  oval.     On  tlie  highest  point  is 

I  a  fragment  of  rock  projecting  about  three  yards  above  the 

fmirface  of  the  ground,  having  stones  heaped  up  against  two 

of  its  sides,  and  at  a  distance  assuming  the  appearance  of  the 

one  just  described,   though  of  twice  its  magnitude.     Both 

these  piles  seem  to  be  coeval  with  the  surrounding  range, 

but  there   are    other   smaller   heaps   that   are  evidently  of 

Qodern    contrivance,    and    appear   to    have    been    erected, 

Ftpeaking  locally,  as  ornaments  to  the  mountain.     The  name 

given  to  this  monument  by  the  country  people  is  the  Sunken 

Ktrks. 

Transverse  diameter  =  252  yards  =  756  feet  =^  653*B  units 
Conjugate  diameter  ^  122      ,»       =  ^6B    „    =  317         „ 

20x653    =   13040 
Dietance  of  Jupiter   =  13040* 

30x319    =  9570 
Diameter  of  orbit  of  earth  =  9560^ 
Sum  of  diameters  =  653  +  319=^972 

30x972  =  29160 
^Distance  of  Bel  us  =  29160' 
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Cube  of  20  times  greater  diaraeler 

"  distance  of  Jupiter. 

Cube  of  30  tlmeB  less  diameter 

=  diameter  of  orbit  of  earth. 

Cube  of  30  times  stun  of  2  diameters 

ss  distance  of  BqIus* 

Mean  of  2  diameters  =  1(653  +  317)  =  485 

485^  —  circumference- 
Cube  of  mean  =  circumference 

(2x485)*  -  8 
(30  X  2  X  485)*  =  8  X  30^  =  216000  circumference. 

Cube  of  30  times  sum  of  2  diameters 

=  distance  of  Bel  us. 

These  diameters  are  within  the  pile  of  atones:  the  breadth 
of  the  pile  is  not  stated* 

Circumference  of  circle  having  diameter  655  &c, 

=  2056  unitB 
f  =  1028 
1028'   =  distance  of  moon 
(2  X  1028)*  =  8 

Cube  of  ^  circumference  =  distance  of  moon 

Cube  of  circumference  :=  8  ,,  „ 

If  diameter  of  a  circle  =  648  units 
diameter*  =  648*  =  cube  of  Cheops  =  \  distance  of  moon, 
circumference*  will  —  3^, 

But  if  diameter  —  655  &c»  units 
cube  of  circumference  will  =  3_5  —  g  distance  of  moon. 

If  diameter  of  a  circle  ^     1 

circumference  =     3 '14 15  &c. 
square  of  circumference  =     9 '86 9  &c. 

cube  of  circumference  =  31*004  &c. 

Cube  of  diameter    ;   cube  of  circumference  ::  1  .*  31 
Square  of  diameter    I   square  of  circumference 

::  1  :  9-869  &c. 
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Circumference  of  earth    *   distance  of  moon 

;:1  :  9-55  fcc 

Internal  diameters  are  653  and  317  units. 

Cylinder  having  height  —  321 
and  diameter  of  base  =  657 
will  =^  321  X  657^  X -7854 

—  -J^  or  -^  distance  of  moon. 

Spheroid       =  ^  „ 

Cone  =  Jg.  ,, 

Cylinder  of  10  times  dimension  will  =  -^gg^ 

=  100  distance  of  moon. 

Cylinder  of  20  times  dimension  will  =  100  x  2^ 

=   800  distance  of  moon. 

=  diameter  of  orhit  of  earth. 

Less  internal  diameter  =  317  units. 
Circumference  of  circle  of  diameter  317  =  996 

99#  ^  u>  circumference 
(2x996)*=  70 
Cube  of  twice  circumference  of  circle 

=  70  times  circumference  of  earth. 

Sum  of  2  circumferences  =2056  +  996  =  3052  units, 
2x3052  ^6104 

610^  &c.     =  2  circumference 
(10x610  &c.)=*  =  2000 
Cube  of  2  sum  of  2  circumfereDces 
(or  of  4  times  mean) 

=  2000  times  circumference  of  earth. 
The  frustum  of  the  cone  of  stones  has  a  diameter  of  1 1 
yard8  =  33  feet  =  28*58  units;  circumference  wiU=89*6  units. 
898*=^  dbtance  of  moon. 

3  cubes  of  10  times  circumference  =  diameter  of  orbit  of 
moon. 

If  diameter =28*3  unlta. 
(10  x  28^3)^=1  circumference, 
(10  x  10  x  28-3)'=  1^^  =200  circumference- 
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Cube  of  100  times  diameter  =200  circumference  of  enrib; 
therefore,  cube  of  40  times  circumference =400, 

Cylinder  having  height  =  diameter  of  base  =  27,  &c.,  units, 

= A  degree, 
=  3  minutes. 

Sphere  -  =f         -  =  2       „ 

Cone  -  -  ^i         -  ^  1       » 

Cone=l  minute  =1  geographical  mile. 

(10  X  89-8)^  =  f  distance  of  moon, 
^3xlOx89^8)^==^x3='=l8, 
(5  X  3  X  10  X  89*8)*  =  18  x  5^  =  2250. 

10  cubes  of  150  times  circumference  ==22,500  distance  of 
moon 

==tlistance  of  Belus. 
^  cube  -  -  =         ,,  Mercury ; 

or,  ^  cube  of  150  times  circumference  =150  times  distance 
of  moon  =  distance  of  Mercury. 

Should  diameter  of  cone    =29*16  units, 
circumference  will=  91*6. 

1000x29-16  =  29160 

Diatance  of  Belus      =  29160^ 
60x91-6                    =  5496 

Distance  of  Jlercury  =  5490*, 

Cube  of  1000  times  diameter  =  distance  of  Belus, 

Cube  of  60  times  circumference  =  distance  of  Mercury. 

Mean  distance  of  Mercury  may  be  between  5460^  and 
5490^ 

**  There  is  a  conical  hill,  called  Taggher,  in  Western 
Barbary  ;  near  which,  m  1  learned  from  the  kaid,  are  some 
curious  ruine*  He  described  them  as  being  those  of  a  large 
castle,  built  of  extraordinary  materials,  every  stone  of  which 
being  of  such  a  size  that  no  hundred  men  of  modern  times 
could  move  it;  some  of  them,  he  said,  were  as  much  as 
twenty  feet  square,  and  about  fifteen  feet  high. 

He  described  tbc  entrance  as  having  been  blocked  up  by 
earth  and  sand,  except  in  one  place  through  which  he  entered 
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and  proceeded  some  dtstince  under  ground ;  the  passage  be* 
coming  at  last  so  narrow  that  he  could  not  advance  further, 
although  by  light  he  perceived  it  was  of  yet  greater  extent 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  building  lay  a  flat  stone,  which 
he  lifted  up,  and  found  beneath  it  a  pit,  that,  by  hia  dcitcrip* 
tion,  was  of  an  inverted  cootcal  form:  it  was  empty.** 
-(Z/«y.) 

At  the  Tillage  of  Salkeld^  on  the  summit  of  a  hill>  is  a 
large  and  perfect  Druidical  monument,  called  by  the  country 
people  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters.  A  circle  of  about 
eighty  yards  in  diameter  is  farmed  by  massy  stones,  most  of 
which  remmu  standing  upright.  These  are  sixty-seven  in 
number,  of  various  qualities*,  unhewn  or  untouched  with  any 
tool,  and  seem  by  their  form  to  have  been  gathered  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Some  are  of  blue  and  gray  limes: tone, 
some  of  granite,  and  some  of  flints.  Many  of  such  of  them 
a0  are  standing  measure  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  girt, 
and  ten  feet  high  ;  others  are  of  an  inferior  size.  At  tho 
sou  til  cm  side  of  the  circle,  at  t!»e  distance  of  eighty-five  feet 
from  its  nearest  member,  is  placed  an  upriglit  stone,  natu- 
rally of  a  square  t*arm,  being  of  red  freestone^  witli  which 
the  country  about  Penrith  abounds.  This  stone,  placed  with 
one  of  its  angles  towards  the  circle,  is  nearly  fifteen  feet  in 
girt,  and  eighteen  feet  high,  each  angle  of  its  square 
answering  to  a  cardinal  point.  In  that  part  of  the  circle 
most  contiguous  to  the  coluum,  four  large  stones  are  placed 
in  a  square  form,  as  if  they  had  constructed  or  supported 
the  altar ;  and  towards  the  east,  west,  and  north,  two  largo 
stones  are  placed,  at  greater  distances  from  each  other  than 
any  of  the  rest,  as  if  they  had  formed  tho  entrances  into  this 
mv^tic  round*  What  creates  astonish  men  t  to  the  spectattir 
is,  that  no  such  stones,  nor  any  quarry  or  bed  of  stones,  are 
to  be  found  within  a  great  distance  of  this  place ;  and  how 
such  massy  bodies  could  be  moved,  in  an  age  when  wo  may 
suppose  the  mechanical  powers  were  little  known,  is  not 
I  easily  to  be  determined. 

Diameter  of  circle  =  about  80  yarda  =  240  feet  =  208 
units. 
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Cyliiuler  having  height  —  diameter  of  base  =  208  nuits 
will 

=     208 ^  ^c.  X  -78.54  —     ^  circumference^ 
f  =     Inscribed  sphere    =     ^  ,, 

\—      Inscribed  cone       =     iV  « 

If  diameter  =  238,  &c»,   feet,   circumference  — 749   feet  — 
648  unite  =  side  of  base  of  [jjramid  of  Cheops. 

Then  cube  of  circumference  =  648^  =  ^  distance  of  mCM>n, 
4  cubes = distance  of  moon  from  earth. 

If  diameter =208  units, 

208^,  &c.  =-p^  circumference. 
( 1 0  X  208,  &c.  f  =  "VVy      =80. 
(5  X  10  X  208,  &c.)^  =  80  X  5^=  1000  circumference. 
Cube  of  50  times  diameter  =  1000  circumference* 

(6  X  5  X  10  X  208,  &cO^=  1000  x  63  =  216,000, 
Cube  of  300  times  diameters^ 216,000  circumference. 

=  distance  of  Belus. 
Pyramid  -  -   ^       „  Uranus. 

Should  diameter =209  units. 
Circumference  will  =  657,  &c- 

657^  &c^i^^  circumference. 
(4x657)'=V^x4^=160. 

9  cubes  of  4  times  circumference  of  circle 

==Vl40  circumference  of  earth 

= distance  of  Mercury. 
(3  x4  X  657)'- 160  x  3^=4320  circumference. 
100  cubes  of  12  times  circumference  of  circle, 

=432,000  circumference  of  earth 
=  difimeter  of  orbit  of  Belus* 

Circumference  of  circle,  diameter  208  =  653j 

20x653=13,060. 
Distance  of  Jupiter  =  13,040*. 
Cube  of  20  times  circumference  =  distance  of  Jupiter, 
Cube  of  50  times  diameter  =  |  distance  of  Jupiter. 

Cube  of  10  diameter  —(10  x  1)^=  W 

Cube  of   4  circumference  =  (4  x  3*1416)^=  12-5664*. 
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1  0  if 

Y  diameter* 


10^=1000 
12-5*  &c,:=  2000 

Cubes  are  as  1  :  2. 

Cube  of  10  diameter   =^-  cube  of  4  circumference. 

Cube  of  diameter         ^ \ 

Cube  of  circumference  =  2 

The  cube  of  10  times  diameter  being  =  ^  cube  of  4  times 
circumference  muat  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation. 
Neither  13  the  cube  denoting  planetary  distances  to  be  other- 
wise regarded. 

We  first  used  the  cube  for  planetary  distances  in  a  rough 
manner  only,  not  having  tables  for  the  higher  numbers,  and 
not  then  expecting  to  make  so  general  a  use  of  these  expres- 
eions.  When  accurate  measurements  of  ancient  monuments 
have  been  madci  the  expressions  of  planetary  distances 
ought  also  to  be  corrected 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to 

'-i^  diameter  =2*5 

^  circumference  =  1*256  &c. 
^  diameter  :  ^  „  ::  2  :  L 

Cubes  are  as  8  :  L 

Cube  of  10  diameter  ^^  cube  of  4  circumference 

Cube  of  -j«^  circumferences  I        „      ^  diameter. 

Several  Druid icjil  circles,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Black-comb;  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Druidical  temple  called 
Sunken  Kirk,  situated  in  the  level  part  of  a  wet  meadow, 
about  a  mile  cast  from  this  mountain.  It  is  a  circle  of  large 
Btones,  and  is  thus  descrilicd  by  Gough  t  —  '*  At  the  en- 
trance are  four  large  stones,  two  placed  on  each  side  at  the 
distance  of  6  feet  ;  the  largest,  on  the  left-hand  side,  is  5 
feet  6  inches  in  circumference.  Through  this  you  enter  into 
a  circular  area,  29  yards  by  30.  The  entrance  is  nearly 
south-east;  on  the  north  or  right-hand  side  is  a  huge  stone, 
of  a  conical  form,  its  height  nearly  9  feet.  Opix^site  the 
entrance  is  another  large  stone,  which  has  once  been  erect, 
but  has  now  fallen  within  the  area ;  its  length  id  8  feet     To 
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the  left  hand,  to  the  south-west,  is  one,  in  height  7  feet,  in 
circumference  11  feet  9  inches.  The  altar  i>robably  stood 
in  the  middle,  as  there  are  some  stonea  still  to  be  seen,  though 
eiink  deep  in  the  earth.  The  circle  ia  nearly  complete,  ex- 
cept on  the  western  side,  where  some  stones  are  wanting ; 
the  large  atones  are  31  or  32  in  number.  The  outward  part 
of  the  circle,  upon  the  eloping  ground,  is  surrounded  wiih  a 
buttress,  or  rude  pavement  of  small  stones,  raised  about  half 
a  yard  from  the  surface  of  the  earth-  The  situation  and 
aspect  of  the  Druidical  temple  near  Keswick  is,  in  every 
respect,  similar  to  this,  except  the  rectangular  recess  formed 
by  ten  large  stones,  which  is  peculiar  to  that  at  Keawick; 
but  upon  the  whole  (I  think),  the  preference  will  be  given  to 
this,  as  the  stones  appear  much  larger,  and  the  circle  more 
entire/' 

If  diameter  =  30  yards  =  90  feet,  circumference  ^  281 
feet  ^  1  stadc  =  243  units*  Transpose  2  and  3,  or  read  the 
figures  backwards,  and  342  is  expressed^  which,  multiplied 

2  3 

by  2,  and  raised  to  the  power  of  2  =  6H4  ,  and  684  x243  = 
circumference  of  the  earth. 

Thus  by  means  of  a  circle,  having  a  circumference  of 
1  stade,  the  Druids  could  show  that  the  circumference  of  the 

earth  equalled  684    etades,  or  684  x  243  units. 

Or  circumference  of  circle  ;  circumference  of  the  earth 

::1  :  684^ 
Circumference  =  1  stade  — 243  units;  243  transposed,  by 

placing  3  the  first,  =  324 ;  and  324  x  2  =  648=  side  of  base 
of  pyramid  of  Cheops ;  the  cube  of  which  =  648^  =  |  distance 
of  the  moon. 

4  cubes  =  4  X  648^  ^  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth. 

Cube  of  circumference  of  circle  =243'=^  circumference 
of  the  earth. 

Cube  of  twice  circuuiference  of  circle  =  circumference 
of  the  earth. 

Cube  of  120  times  circumference  of  circle  =  cube  of 
120  stades  ss  cube  of  Babylon  =  distance  of  Belus, 
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The  circumference  of  circle  at  Black-comb  =  the  height 
of  the  tower  of  Belus. 

Diameter  29  yards  =  75-2  units. 

Cylinder  having  height  =  diameter  of  base  s  74  units 

will  =  1  degree  =  ^-J-y  circumference 
Sphere  =  i  =  i      „ 
Cone     =  i  =  i      „ 

Circumference  of  circle,  diameter  75'2  units  =  236  &c., 
should  circumference  =  239. 

40  X  239  =  9560 
diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  =  9560*. 
Cube  of  40  times  circumference  =  diameter  of  the  orbit  of 
the  earth. 

Cube  of  3  times   40  times  circumference  of  243  units 
=  distance  of  Belus 
Sphere       =  ,9         Neptune 

Pyramid    =  „  Uranus 

=  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn. 
Diameter  of  circle  =  29  yards  =  87  feet  s  75  2  units 

circumference  =  236     ,, 
235'  &c.  =  -g^  distance  of  the  moon 
(10  X  235  &c.)3  =  VW'  =  12 
(5  X  10  X  235  &c.)*  =  12  X  5»  =  1500. 
5  cubes  of  50  times  circumference  =  7500  distance  of  moon 

==  distance  of  Uranus 
15  cubes  y,  99  =  M         Belus. 

Diameter  of  circle  =  30  yards  =  90  feet  =  77*8  units 

circumference  :=  244      ^ 
243*  =  -^  circumference 
(2  X  243)*  =  1 
(10  X  2  X  243)*  =  1000. 

Cube  of  20  times  circumference  of  circle 

=  1000  times  circumference  of  the  earth 
=  1^  distance  of  Saturn 
=  Vsr  **         Uranus 
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(30  X  2  X  243)3=  I  X  30=*  =  27000. 

Cube  of  60  times  circumference  of  circle 

=  27000  times  circumference  of  the  earth 

=         10  times  distance  of  Venus* 
(60  X  2  X  243)^=  I  X  60=  =  216000. 
Cube  of  120  times  circumference  of  circle 

«  216000  timea  circumference  of  the  earth 

=  distance  of  Belus* 
Cube  of  twice  circumference  of  circle  —  circumference  of 
the  earth. 

Diameter  of  circle  =  29  yards  =87  feet  =  75-22  unita 

if=   75-84 
circumference  =238*35, 

100  X  75-84  =  7584 
distance  of  the  earth  —  7584^ 
40x238-5=  D540 
diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  =  9540^ 

Cube  of  100  timea  diameter  =  distance  of  the  earth 

Cube  of  40  times  circumference  ^  diameter  of  the  orbit 
of  the  earth. 

The  cubes  are  as  1  I  2. 

There  is  a  Druidical  circle  on  the  summit  of  a  bokl  and 
commanding  eminence  called  Caatlc-Iligg,  about  a  mite  and 
a  half  on  the  old  road,  leading  from  Keswick,  over  the  hills  to 
Penrith.  Castle-Rigg  is  the  centre-point  of  three  valleys 
that  dart  immediately  under  it  from  the  eye,  and  whose 
mountains  form  part  of  an  amphitheatre  which  is  completed 
by  those  of  Borrow  dale  on  the  west,  and  by  the  precipices  of 
Skiddaw  and  Saddleback  close  on  the  north.  Soch  seclusion 
and  sublimity  were  indeed  well  suited  to  the  dark  and  w^ild 
mysteries  of  the  Druids. 

The  circle  at  present  consists  of  about  forty  stones,  of 
different  sizesj  all,  or  moat  of  them,  of  dark  granite ;  the 
highest  about  seven  feet,  several  about  four,  and  others  con- 
siderably less.  The  form  may  with  more  propriety  be  called 
an  oval,  being  35  yards  in  one  direction,  and  33  yards  in 
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another^  In  which  respect  it  assimilates  exactly  to  that  of 
RoUicky  in  Oxfordshire ;  but  what  distinguishes  this  from  all 
other  Druidical  remains  of  a  similar  kind  is  the  rectangular 
enclosure  on  the  eastward  side  of  the  circle^  including  a  space 
of  about  eight  feet  by  four. 

Diameters  =    35       by  33     yards, 
=  105       by  99     feet, 
=    90-75  by  85-6  units. 

Circumference  of  circle,  diameter  90  =  283  &c.  units, 

„  ,9  99  „  OO   ^  267  „ 

283*  &C.  =  ^  circumference, 
266»  &c,  =  i 

Cube  of  circumference  of  greater  diameter 

=  ^  circumference  of  the  earth. 
Cube  of  circumference  of  less  diameter 

=  -J-  circumference  of  the  earth. 
Cube  of  5  times  greater  circumference 

=  f  X  5^=25  =  5*  circumference. 
Cube  of  6  times  less  circumference 

=  i  X  6*= 36  =  6*  circumference 
Cube  of  60  times  greater  circumference 

=  ^  X  60»=i.  216000  circumfer. 
=  j-  distance  of  Belus. 
Cube  of  60  times  less  circumference 

=  i  X  60»=x  216000  circumfer. 
=  ^  distance  of  Belus, 
=  distance  of  Saturn. 
Sum  of  2  circumferences  =  283  +  266  =  549  units, 

mean  =  279  &c 
279*  &c  =  ^  distance  of  the  moon, 

=  1^  =  -J-  radius  of  the  earth. 

Cube  of  mean  =  f  radius  of  the  earth. 
Cube  of  10  times  mean,  or  of  5  times  sum 
=  (10  X  279  &c.)'  =  -^U^  =  20  distance  of  the  moon. 
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20  cubes  of  1 0  times  mean, 
or  of  5  times  sum, 
=  20  X  20  =  400  distance  of  the  moon, 
=  distance  of  the  earth, 
30  cubes  ^  distance  of  Mars. 

Sura  of  2  diameters  =  90  +  85  ^  175  units. 
175^  &C,  —  ^J^  distance  of  the  moon. 
(10  X  175  ^if  ^  ^^^  =  5. 
Cube  of  10  times  sum  of  2  diameters 
=  5  times  distance  of  the  moon. 

Cube  of  20  times  aum  of  2  diameters 
=  40  times  distance  of  the  moon, 
=  -^  distance  of  the  earth. 
Ofj  10  cubes  =  400  distance  of  moon  =  distance  of  earth. 
At  West  Kennet,  in  Wiltshire,  there  is  a  kind  of  walk 
about  a  mile  long,  which  waa  once  enclosed  with  large  stones ; 
on  one  side  the  enclosure  is  broken  down  in  many  places,  and 
the  stones  taken  awaj  ;  but  the  other  side  is  almost  entire. 
On  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  this  walk  is  a  round  trench, 
enclosing  two  circles  of  stones^  one  within  another  :  the  stones 
arc  about  5  feet  in  height ;   the  diameter  of  the  outer  circle 
120  feet,  and  of  the  inner,  45  feet.     At  the  distance  of  about 
240  feet  from  this  trench  have  been  found  great  quantities  of 
human  bones,  supposed  to  have  been  those  of  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  wlio  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Kennet,  in  1006* 
Diameter  of  the  outer  circle  =  120  feet, 

=  104  units,  say  —  106. 
Cjlinder  having  height  =:  diameter  of  base  wiU 
=  1063  &^>^  ^  .7^54^ 
—  3  degrees. 
Inscribed  sphere  =  f  of  3  =  2. 
Inscribed  cone     =  -J:  of  3  =  1. 

Diameter  of  inner  circle  =  45  feet. 
Circumference  =  141  feet  —  ^stade  =  121*5  units. 
Twice  circumference  =  2  x  121-5  ==  243  =  3*. 
243  transposed  ^  342. 
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342  X  2  =  684. 

684'  =:  circumference  in  stades* 
684'  X  243  =  circumference  in  unite. 
Circumference  of  circle  =  ^  stade. 
2  circumference  •=  I  stade. 

=  side  of  tower  of  Bel  us. 
Cube  =  ^  circumference  of  the  earth. 

Cube  of  4  times  circumference  =  cube  of  2  sides  of  tower 
=  cube  of  side  of  square  enclosure  of  the  tower  s  circum- 
ference of  the  earth. 

Diameter  =  45  feet  =  38*9  units. 

Cylinder  having  height  =  diameter  of  base  =:  39  &c.  units 
will  =  inVs"  circumference  =  9  minutes. 

Sphere  =  |  =  tsVo  «  =  6        » 

Cone     =  J^  =  7  2^0  6  yy  =  3        „ 

1  minute  =  1  geographical  mile. 

Or,  cylinder  having  height  ^  diameter  of  base  =  37  units 
will  =  \  degree. 

Sphere  =  ^      „ 

Cone     =  ^      „ 

Diameter  of  outer  circle  =  104  units. 

104*  &c.  =  yJ^  circumference. 
(10  X  104  &c.)»=  VW'  =  10      „ 
or,    1044*        =  10  circumference, 
and  1028*        =:  distance  of  the  moon. 

The  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  of  the  Druidical 
circles  are  often  stated  as  differing  from  each  other. 

If  one  diameter  of  the  outer  circle  of  West  Kcnnct 
=  104*4  units,  cube  of  10  times  diameter  =  10  times  circum- 
ference of  the  earth. 

If  the  other  diameter  =  102*8  units,  cube  of  10  times  this 
diameter  ae  distance  of  the  moon. 

Diameter  of  outer  circle  =120  feet  =  103*75  units. 
Circumference  =  326  „ 

40  X  326  =  13040. 
Distance  of  Jupiter  =  13040* 
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Cube  of   40  times  circumfererice  =      distance  of  Jupiter. 
Cube  of  100  times  diameter  =  ^  distance  of  Jupiter, 

Diameter  of  inner  circle  =  45  feet  —  38*9  units. 
Circumference  —  122       „ 

300  X  122  =  36600, 
Diameter  of  orbit  of  Belus    =^  36600^. 
Cube  of  300  times  circumference  =  diameter  of  orbit  of 
Belud. 

122^  «   ^-J^  distance  of  moon, 
(10x122)^=  VaV  =  V- 
(6  X  10  X  122)^  =  Lo  X  ^'  =  360. 
Cube  of  60  times  circumference  =  360  distance  of  moon, 
(5  X  6  X  10  X  122)^  =  360  x  5^  -  45000, 

Cube  of  300  times  circumference  =  45000  diet,  of  moon^ 

^  diam.  of  orbit  of  Belus, 

Cube  of  circumference  =  -g-J^  disfamce  of  the  moon, 

=  -^yV  ^  iV  radius  of  the  earth. 
Cube  of  10  times  circumference  =  -^ggP-  =100  radius  of 
the  earth. 

Cube  of  V  X  300  times  diameter  =  distance  of  Belus. 

Diameter  of  outer  circle  =120  feet  =  103*75  units, 
Circumference  =  326  „ 

If  circumference  of  a  circle  =  324  &c.  units, 

324^  &c.  =  -f^  circumference, 
(1 0  X  324  &G.y  =  -affo^  =  300. 

Cube  of  1 0  times  circumference  =  300  circumf,  of  earth. 
(4  X  10  X  324  &c.y  =  300  x  4^  =  19200. 

Cube  of  40  times  circumference  =  19200  circumference. 
Distance  of  Jupiter  =  19636  „ 

If  circumference  of  a  circle  =  324  units, 
40x324=  12960 

1296^  —  6*'  =  diameter  of  orbit  of  the  moon. 
(10  x  1296/  =  1000  diameters 

=  2000  distance  of  the  moon. 
Distance  of  Jupiter  =  2045  „ 
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Cube  of  40  times  circumference  ^  2CMX)  distance  of  moon ; 
but  if  circumference  =  326, 

the  cube  of  40  times  circumference  =  distance  of  Jupiter ; 
,'.  cube  of  100  times  diameter  =  J  distance  of  Jupiter. 

The  walk  is  about  a  mile  in  length. 

I  mile  ^  18-79  stades  =  4566  units, 

if  ^4770     „ 
Then,  cube  of  length  =  4770*  =  \  distance  of  eartli. 
Cube  of  2  length  =  9540*  =  f  =  2         „ 

~  diameter  of  orbit  of  tlie  earth. 

If  ^  4345, 

2  X  4345  =  8690, 
Cube  of  twice  length  =  8690^  :=  distance  of  Mars. 

The  two  great  Druidical  temples  of  Avebury  and  Stone- 
henge  are  both  in  Wiltjshire. 

The  mound  at  Avebury,  according  to  Stuckeley,  is  in  a 
'  BituatioQ  that  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  grand  temple. 

This  artificial  mound  of  earth  is  conical,  and  called  Sil- 
I  bury  hiU  j  it  is  the  largest  tumulus  in  Europe,  and  one  worthy 
of  comparison  witli  those  mentioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus, 
and  other  ancient  writers. 

The  circumference  of  the  hill,  as  near  the  base  as  possible, 
measures  2027  feet;  the  sloping  height,  310  feet;  the  per* 
]>endicular  height,  170  feet ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  top  120 
I  feet.     This  artificial  hill  covers  the  space  of  5  acres  and  34 
[perches.     A   proof    that    this    wonderful    work    was    raised 
[before  the  Roman-Britiah  period  is  furnished  by  the  Roman 
[road  from  Bath  to  London,  which  is  straight  for  some  dis- 
tance, till  it  reaches  the  hill>  whore  it  diverges  to  the  south 
to   avoid  it,  and  then    again    continues    its   ihrcct   course. 
[Many  barrows  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  which 
[the  Roman  road  ju^^t  menticmcd  hiis  cut  through.     Other 
)ruidical    remains    are    found    around    Avebury,    including 
les,  cromlechs,  and  stones  erect,  confirnnng  the  impres- 
TOL.  r.  s  s 
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sion  that  this  place  must  have  been  the  greatest  and  most 
Important  of  the  kind  in  Britain.  No  marks  of  tools  are 
anywhere  visible  on  the  stones  of  Avebury ;  they  were  set  up 
in  their  rude  natural  grandeur.  Two  circles  of  stones,  not 
concentric,  are  enclosed  by  a  great  circle  of  stones ;  a  very 
deep  circular  trench  was  dug  without  these  stones.  The 
inner  slope  of  this  bank  measures  80  feet,  and  circumference 
at  the  top  was  4442  feet ;  the  area  thus  enclosed  was  about 
28  acres. 


Silbury  Hill     {Fig.  79.) 


Fig,  79. 

Height  to  platform  =   170  feet  =   147  units. 

Circumference  of  base  =2027    >,  =1828     ,,    • 

Diameter  „  =   645    „  =  557     „   . 

Diameter  of  platform  =    120    „  =104     „   . 

Say,  originally  =115     „   . 

Height  to  apex  of  external  cone,  according  to  these  data, 
will  =  1 86  units. 
Height  X  area  base, 

=  186  &c.  X  557'  X  -7854=  | circumference. 
External  cone  =  ^  of  |-  =  -j^^        „ 

The  internal  cone  will  have  the  apex  in  the  centre  of  the 
platform,  height  to  apex  =  height  to  platform,  and  diameter 
of  base  =  diameter  of  base  of  external  cone,  less  diameter 
of  platform  =557  —  115=442  units. 

Height  X  area  of  base 

=  148  X  442'  X  '7854  =  ^  circumference. 

Internal  cone  i  ^f  f  =  iV  » 
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The  two  cones  will  be  as      A  •  iV  circumference. 

::    1    :   2 
and  the  cones  will  be  similar. 

Cube  of  height  to  apex  of  external  cone  =  186'  &c. 
~ToW  distance  of  the  moon. 

Cube  of  height  to  apex  (»f  internal  cone  =  cube  of  height 
to  platform  =  148'  =  y-^^j^^  distance  of  the  moon. 

The  cubes  of  the  heights  of  the  two  cones  are  as  77^ 
*  loOo  distance  of  the  moon,  as  1  I  2. 

External  cone  less  internal  cone 

=  difference  of  cones, 

=  the  sides  of  the  hollow  cone, 

=  the  hollow  cxme, 

=  the  internal  cone, 

=  yY  circumference  =  24  degrees, 

which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  tower  of  Bolus. 

For  the  tower  =  -^^  circumference  =15  degrees. 

The  tower  r=x5  =  a  internal  cone. 

Indined  side  of  internal  cone  =  266  units. 

Cube  of  side  =  266'&c.  =  J^^  circumference. 

The  inclined  side  of  internal  cone  will  equal  sloping  side 
ofhUL 

Inclined  side  of  internal  cone    =  266  units  =  308  feet 

Sloping  side  by  measurement  =316  feet. 

Inclined  side  of  external  cone  =  sloping  side  of  hill  con- 
tinued to  apex  =  335  &c  units, 

and    335' &c  =  J  circumference. 

Cubes  of  the   inclined   sides  of  the  two  cones  are   as 

^  :  ^  circumference, 
as     1:2. 

The  cubes  of  the  diameters  of  their  bases  arc  in  the  same 
ratio. 

Cube  of  3  times  circumference  of  base  of  external  cone 

=  (3  X  1828^  =  5484', 
=  distance  of  Mercury. 
I  K  2 
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Cube  of  3  times  circumference  of  base  of  internal  cone 
=  -J  diatance  of  Mercury, 

Cube  of  10  times  height  of  internal  cone  —  (10  x  148  &c.)^ 
=  j  g  g  g  =  3  diatance  of  moon. 

50  cubes  ^  150  distance  of  moon. 
—  distance  of  Mercury, 

Cube  of  10  times  height  of  external  cone 

=  (10  X  186  &c.)«  =^  f^  =  6  distance  of  moon. 
25  cubes  =  150  distance  of  the  moon. 
=  distance  of  Mercury, 

A  conical  hillj  having  diameter  of  base  =  2317  units,  and 
hei,^lit  to  apex  —  773  units,  will  =  diatance  of  the  moon. 

The  internal  simikr  cone,  having  diameter  of  base  =  1091 
units,  and  height  to  apex  =  304  umtSj  will  =  cixcumference 
of  the  earth.     Fi^.  SO, 


Fig.  80. 

The  apex  of  the  internal  cone  will  be  In  the  centre  of  the 
platform  of  the  truncated  cone. 

As  there  are  many  large  mounds,  both  in  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica, with  circular  or  rectangular  bases,  possibly  one  may  be 
found  to  rejjresent  the  distance  of  the  moon  combined  with 
the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

If  the  mound  be  circular  the  diameter  of  base  should  = 
2317  units  =  9-17  stades 

=  ^  mile  English  nearly. 

Height  to  platform  =  364  units 

=  421  feet  English. 

Many  circles,  like  the  Druidical,  are  surrounded  by  slop- 
ing entrenchments,  or  raised  enibunkments,  probably  to 
represent  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  which  would  require  less 
labour  than  *  the  construction  of  an  artificial  mound,  though 
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in  this  case  advantage  would  likely  be  taken  of  a  natural  hill, 
by  forming  it  into  the  required  dimensions. 

If  the  height  and  sides  of  base  were  reduced  to  \  the  di- 
mensions  of  the  supposed  conical  raound,  the  contents  would 
he  reduced  to  ^  the  supposed  contents ;  but  tlie  proportion 
of  the  distance  of  the  moon  to  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
would  remain. 

At  Mount  Barkal,  in  Upper  Nubia,  lat.  18"  25',  there  waa 
once  a  city  :  the  remains  prove  it  to  have  been  an  ancient  es- 
tablishment of  priests,  who  possessed  a  kindred  worship  to 
that  of  Egypt,  The  temples  lay  between  the  mountain  and 
the  Nile. 

It  is  not  said  whether  the  sides  of  Mount  Barkal  are  cir- 
cular or  rectangular. 

The  height  corresponds  to  the  height  of  the  supposed 
mound,  or  truncated  cone,  the  circumference  of  which 
would  =1^  mile. 

The  peculiar  form  of  Mount  Barkal,  says  Ruppel,  must 
have  fixed  attention  in  all  ages.  From  the  wide  plain  there 
arises  up  perpendicularly  on  all  sides  a  mass  of  sandstone, 
nearly  40O  feet  high,  and  about  25  minutes  in  circuit.  The 
unusual  shape  of  the  mountain  must  have  become  still 
further  an  object  of  curiosity,  from  the  phenomena  with 
which  it  is  connected.  The  clouds,  attracted  from  all  around 
to  this  isolated  mass,  descend  in  fruitful  showers ;  and  hence 
we  need  hardly  wonder  if,  in  nnclent  times',  it  was  believed 
that  the  gods  here  paid  visits  to  man,  and  held  eomnmnion 
with  him.  Temple  rose  after  temple ;  and  who  can  say  how 
far  many  a  devotee  came  to  ask  advice  of  the  oracle? 

The  circuit  of  25  minutes  would  be  about  1}  mile. 

The  sides  of  Mount  Barkal  are  perpendicular. 

Height  to  platform  x  diameter  of  base  of  cone 
t:^  364  X  2al7^ 
which  will  Uo  between  10  circumference 
and  distance  of  moon  9*55  „ 

So  by  a  slight  reduction  of  base  and  height  we  shall  have 
a  solid  square  terrace,  having  a  height  of  421  feet  =  distance 
of  moon. 

K  s  a 
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Perpendicular  hciglit  of  Mount  Barkul  =  about  400  feet, 
Fi^,  81,  If  the  square  termce  =  distance  of  the  mooDj  and 
if,  upon  the  plat  form,  a  cane  be  made  similar  aod  equal  to 
the  cone  at  the  base,  theo  we  shall  have  a  square  terrace 
=  distance  of  the  niooiij  and  cone  on  the  platform  =  circuoi- 
ferenca  of  the  earth. 


Fig,  61. 

The  height  of  the  cone  will  equal  height  of  terrace. 
The  Assyrian  mound  of  Koyunjik,  at  Nineveh,  is  256S 
yards  in  length,  nearly  =  1^  mile  English. 

If  a  equare  mound  or  terrace  had  the  side  =  2563  yards 

=^  6638  uniU 
and  heiglit  —       12  &c, 
the  content  would  =  distance  of  the  moon. 

The  mound  of  K6yunjik  is  bounded  by  a  ditch,  which,  like 
the  rampart,  encircles  the  whole  ruins, 

Layard,  in  sonic  remarks  on  his  recent  researches  at  Nine- 
vehj  states,  that  the  date  of  the  ruins  discovered  was  still  a 
mystery,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  extreme  an- 
tiquity r  He  would  iiftbrd  one  proof  of  it;  the  earliest 
buildings  in  Ninevcli  were  buried,  and  the  earth  which  had 
nccumulated  over  them  had  been  used  as  a  burial-place  by  a 
nation  who  had  lived  700  years  before  Christ.  Probably 
the  buildings  dated  from  1200  years  before  Christ.  The 
rooms  were  lined  with  slabs  of  marble,  covered  with  baa- 
reliefs,  which  were  joined  together  by  double  dovctailfl  of 
iron.  The  doorways  were  flanked  by  winged  figures  of 
greater  height  than  the  slabs ;  on  all  these  figures  was  the 
mark  of  blood,  as  if  throwa  against  them,  and  allowed  to 
trickle  down.  The  walls  were  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
where  these  showed  above  the  sculptured  slabs,  up  to  the 
ceiling,  they  were  covered  with  plaster  and  painted.     The 
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beams,  wbere  they  remained,  were  fuuiul  to  be  of  mulberry. 
That  the  ehibs  should  have  been  preserved  so  long  puzzled 
many.  In  truth,  however,  the  bricks  being  simply  dried  in 
the  sun,  in  falling  had  returned  to  earth,  and  had  thus  buried 
the  tablets  and  protected  iheoi.  Tlie  buildings  were  pro- 
vided with  a  complete  system  of  sewerage.  Each  room  had 
a  drain  connected  with  a  main  sewer.  In  the  raid^t  of 
these  ruins  he  discovered  a  small  chauiber  formed  of  bricks 
regularly  arched.  The  bas-reliefs  sent  to  England  by 
him  were,  in  many  cases,  found  in  positions  showing  that 
they  had  been  taken  from  other  buildings  and  re-used  —  the 
sculptured  face  of  the  slab  being  turned  to  the  wall,  and  the 
back  re-worked. 

The  small  chamber  is  perfectly  vaulted  with  unburnt 
bricks,  the  diameter  of  the  arch  being  IS  or  14  feet,  and  the 
form  semicircular. 

Another  curious  fact  mentioned  was  the  existence  of 
cramps  of  iron,  of  a  dovetailed  form  at  each  end,  which  had 
been  used  to  connect  the  slabs  of  the  internal  walls. 

The  "Journal  do  Constantinople"  publishes  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  Layanl  (nnn  MousouL  '*  My  exca- 
vation hag  so  far  succeeded,*'  he  says,  **that  I  have  penetrated 
to  the  interior  of  eight  chambers,  and  found  four  pairs  of 
winged  bulls  of  gigantic  forms.  These  blocks  of  marble  are 
covered  with  sculptures  of  perfect  workmanship,  but  so  io- 
jured  by  fire  tlnit  it  is  impussible  to  take  their  impression. 
Among  the  bas-reliefa  which  have  more  particularly  attracted 
my  notice,  is  one  that  represents  a  mountainous  country. 
Another  has  also  mountains  covered  with  pines  and  firs.  In 
a  third  there  are  vines  —  in  a  fourth  a  sea-horse.  In  one  is 
seen  the  sea  ploughed  by  many  vessels — in  others  cities, 
which,  bathed  by  the  waters  of  a  river,  and  Bhadowed  by 
palm-trees,  represent,  perhaps,  the  ancient  Babylon,  The 
palace  brought  to  light  appears  to  have  occupied  a  consider- 
able extent  of  ground,  and  would  require  large  sums  of  money 
for  its  due  examination*  An  artist  should  be  sent  out  to 
draw  these  bas-reliefs,  which  differ  essentially  in  style  and 
execution  from  those  of  Khorsabad.     The  palace  where  these 
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cliscoveriea  have  been  made  is  better  known  to  travellers  than 
Kiraroudj  and  would  cerlainlj  interest  them  more.  Major 
Rawlinson  makes  aensible  progrees  in  his  reading  of  the 
cuneiform  charactera.  It  seems  certain  that  the  first  palace 
explored  at  Nitnroud  was  reared  by  Ninus;  that  the  obelisk 
rcconls  the  exploits  of  that  one  of  his  sons  who  built  the  cen- 
tral palace;  and  that  thirty  years  of  his  reign  were  employed 
in  the  em  belli  aliment  of  these  monuments.  They  treat  of 
the  conquest  of  India  and  other  countries  —  as  also  of  the 
principal  acts  of  certain  other  monarchs,  ancestors  of  Ninns, 
At  Nineveh,  Botta  has  laid  open  fifteen  rooms  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  vast  palace,  some  of  whitrh  are  160 
i'eet  long,  and  the  walls  covered  with  sculfiture  and  inscrip- 
tions, the  latter  historical,  and  the  former  illustrating  sieges, 
naval  combats,  triumphs,  &c.  The  characters  employed  re- 
semble those  of  Persepolis,  at  Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  and  Van* 
The  sculpture  is  admirably  executed,  original  in  design, 
and  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  figures  on  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Egyfitians,  and  show  a  remarkable  knowledge 
cjf  anatomy  and  the  human  face,  great  intelligence,  and  har- 
mony of  composition.  The  ornaments,  robes,  &c.,  are  exe- 
cuted with  extraordinary  minuteness,  and  the  objects,  such 
as  vases,  drinking-cups,  are  extremely  elegant;  the  bracelets, 
ear-rings,  &c.,  show  the  most  exquisite  taste.  Botta  is  in- 
clined to  place  the  sculpture  and  inscriptions  in  the  period 
when  Nineveh  was  destroyed  by  Cyaxares. 

160  feet=138  &c,  units 
139^  &<^-=iri^  dist.  of  moon 
(20  X  139)^  =  :^  X  20^  =  20 

cube  of  20  times  length ^20  diet,  of  moon 
20  cubes  of  20  times  length— 400  dist,  of  moon 
:=20^  distance  of  moon   =dist  of  earth. 

There  are  curious  traces  of  a  large  rectangular  enclosure 
south  of  Medinet-Abou,  Thebes,  and  bordering  very  near  on 
the  enclosure  of  the  temples.  **  This  rectangle,  according 
to  Heeren,  is  about  6,392  feet  in  length,  and  3,196  in 
breadth,    comprising  an    area  of    2,269,870    square    yards. 
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which  IS  about  seven  times  as  much  as  the  Champ  de  Mara, 
at  Paris,  and  consequently  olfered  room  enough  for  the  ex- 
ercises and  nianoBUvres  of  a  large  army.  The  whole  had  an 
enclosure,  which  is  indicated  by  elevations  of  earth,  between 
which  may  still  be  di:-tioguished   the  entrances,  which  have 

fbeen  counted  to  the  number  of  tliirty-nine ;  there  may, 
however,  have  been  as  many  as  fifty  or  more.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  was  on  the  east  side,  where  a  wider  opening 
I  seen.     The  whole  enclosure  shows  distinctly  that  it  was 

[once  adorned  with  the  splendid  architecture  of  triumphal 
monuments*  Probably  this  extensive  circus  lay  out  of  the 
city,  but  still  close  to  it     A  similar  one  of  smaller  dimen- 

^fiioQg  is  seen  to  the  east  side  of  the  river j  nearly  opposite  to 
this  on  the  west,  and  we  may  therefore,  with  some  degree  of 
certain tv,  determine  from  this  double  evidence  the  southern 
limits  of  the  city.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  spacious 
enclosures  w^erc  not  merely  intended  for  games,  such  as 
chariot  races,  but  also  for  the  mustering  and  exercising  of 
armies,  which,  under  Sesostris  and  other  conquerors,  here 
began  their  military  expeditions,  and  returned  hither  tri- 
umphant after  victory." 

Sides  of  the  rcctangled  enclosure  are  6392  by  3196  feet 

^5527  „   2763  units, 

'  Supposing  the  height  of  the  enclosing  walls,  which  are  in- 
dicated by  the  elevation  of  the  earth,  to  have  originally  been 
12  units, 

then  height  x  area  base 

=  12x5527x2763 
^  -^  dist  of  moon. 

Or  the  content  might  have  equalled  circumference  of  earth. 

10  times  height  of  walls 

=  10x  12=120  units 

=  120  X  5527  X  2763  =  dist.  moon, 

120  &c,  X  5527  X  2763  =  10  circumference 
^  8tade=12r5  units 
gum  of  2  sidc8=5527-f  2763  =  8290 
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829^=5  circumference 
8290^=5000 
(2x8290)3  =  40000. 
Cube  of  8uni  of  2  aides  =5000  circumference, 
Cube  of  perimeter  s  40000 

perimeter         =  16580  uoita 
dist.  Saturn  =15990^^36000  circumference. 


Avehury  Circle^ 

If  the   circumference   at   the  top   of  the  mound  of  the 
Avebury  circle ^4442  feet,  diameter  will 
=  1413  feet  =1222  units 
1220^  units=l6  circumference, 
Maurice  8aya  the  diam.  of  the  Avebury  circle  =  1400  feetj 
which  will=1210  unit^. 

Suppose  the  diam.  to  equal  1202  units, 
area  of  circle  will=  1202'*  x  '7854, 

If  the  area  be  made  a  etratum  of  the  depth  of  unity,  the 
circular  stratum  will  =  yois  circumference. 
6  Blades  =30  plethrons— 1215  umts=1405  feet 

Cube  of  1202  =f  distance  of  moon,  j 

Inscribed  cylinder  =12  circumference 
„         sphere     =  8 
„         cone        =4 

,j         pyramid  =3^  distance  of  moon 
L'cube  of  1202       =distance  of  moon 
1^  „  =2  distance 

=  diam,  of  orbit  of  moon 

1^  cylinder,  diam*  8  x  1202,  distance  of  earth 

^  „  „         2  difitance  of  earth 

=  diam.  of  orbit  of  etirth, 

or  (3  X  1220)»=16  x  3»=432  circumference 

(10x3x1220)' =^432000 

Cube  of  30  times  diam,  of  circle 

=  432000  times  circumference  of  earth 
=  diam,  of  orbit  of  Bel  us* 
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A  cylinder  having  the  height  ^  diameter  of  base  =1202 
units  will 

=£1202  X  1202'»x  7854  =  12023x '7854=12  circumference. 
Inscribed  sphere    =f  circumscribing  cylinder 

^1  12  =  8  circumference. 
Inscribed  cone  =^  12  =  4  circumference. 
Sphere  dium,  1202  units  =  8  circumference, 
GOl  =  1 

3oa       =i 

150  =^V 

75  =^         „ 

I' Thus   a  sphere  having  a  diameters  that   of  the   circle   (of 
stones)  will  =  8  times  circumference, 

A  sphere  having  tbc  diameter  =  radius  of  the  circle  of 
fitones  will  =  circumference. 

Suppose  the  diameter  of  the  circular  trench  having  flloping 
jUidea  to  have  equalled,  originally, 

1202  +  72  =  1274  units, 

cylinder  having  height  =  diameter  of  base  will  =  1274*  x 
•7854. 

Inscribed  sphere  will 

=  f  1274*  X  •7854  =  9%'i5  circumference 
=  distance  of  moon  from  earUi. 

Call  distance         =  30  diameters  earth 

=  30x7926  =  237780  lollea 
circumference       =24899  miles, 
and  9-55  x  24899  =  237780  miles. 

Thus  a  sphere  having  the  diameter  =  the  diameter  of  tlic 
circular  trench  will  =  9*55  circumference  =  distance  of  moon 
from  earth. 

The  circumference  at  the  top  of  the  mound 
=4442  feet  =3854  units 
384*,  &c,  =1  circumference 
(10x384,&c,y  =  "-LYJi-  =  500. 

Cube  of  circumference  of  circle  =  500  circumference  of 
earth* 
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Cube  of  2  circumference  =  4000  circumference  of  earth. 
2  circumference  =  20  X  384,  &c.  =  7680  nearly. 

If  circumference  of  a  circle  — 3790  unitB^ 
the  cube  of  twice  circumference  of  circle  would 

==7580^  =  di8tiince  of  earth. 
Cube  of  circumference  woulJ 

=  '^  distance  of  earth 

=^aiL  — 50  distance  of  moon. 

3  cubes  of  circumference  ^distance  of  Mercury, 
75  „  ,»  —  „  Saturn, 

150  „  „  =         „  Uranus, 

450  „  „  =         „         Belus. 

The  inner  slope  of  the  bank  of  the  trench  — 80  feet. 

Should  the  circumference  of  the  outer  circle  =  4335  units, 

Cube  of  circumference  will  =  ^  distance  of  Mars. 

Cube  of  2  circuiuference      =1  „ 

Cube  of  2  circumference  at  top  of  mound  =  4000  circum- 
ference. 

Cube  of  3  X  2  circumference  =  4000  x  3^=  108000. 

Cube  of  6  times  circumference  of  circle  =108000  circum- 
ference of  earth 

=  J  distance  of  Belus. 

Cube  of  3  x  2  circumference  =  3  distance  of  Saturn. 

Measured  circumference =4442  feet, 

diameters  1413  feet  =  1222  unite, 
1220^  =  16  circumference, 
(30  x  1220)3  =  16  X  30^=432000  circumference, 

=diameter  of  orbit  of  Belus. 
Cube  of  30  times  diaraeter=diameter  of  orbit  of  Belus. 
Cube  of  24  times  diameter  =  distance  of  Belus* 
For  30  :  24  : :  5  :  4 

5'  :  4» ; :  125  :  64  : :  2  ;  1  nearly. 

If  diameter  of  circle     =  1 202  unit^, 

i-  — 501=  side  of  base  of  the  pyramid 
of  Cephrenes,  the  cube  of  which 

=  001'=^-  distance  of  moon. 


AVBBUKY   CIRCLE.  42^ 

5  cubee=5  x  60 T  =  distance  of  moon. 
Cube  of  diameter  =  1202^  =  1-  distance  of  moon 
(5  X  1202)3 =fx  5^=200, 

2  cubes  of  5  times  diameter =400  distance  of  moon 

=  distance  of  earth. 

Near  Avebury  is  a  fallen  cromlech ;  and  various  barrows 
are  visible  in  different  parts  of  the  neighbourhood, 

Accordiog  to  another  description  of  Avebury,  the  remains 
originally  consisted  of  one  large  circle  of  stones,  138  feet  by 
155,  inclosing  two  smaller  circles,  and  having  two  extensive 
avenues  of  upright  stones. 

Diameters  are  138  by  155  feet 
=  119  by  133  units 
say  =U7  by  131      „ 

Cylinder  having  heights  117  and  diameter  of  base  =  131, 
will 

=  117xl3l^x  '7854  =  315^  circumference =6  degrees 

Spheroid      ^f  =-gV  i^  =4       „ 

Cone  =i  =t1o  »*  =^       >* 

Cylinder  having  height  =  131  and  diameter  of  baBe=117, 
will 

=  131  X  117^  X  -7854 
—  Vo  circumference =4  "5  degrees 
Spheroid  =  ^=yf^  „  =3  „ 

Cone       =^  =  ^  ,,  =1-5       „ 

Diameters  are  138  by  155  feet 

=  119  by  133  units. 
If  diameter=li9,  circumference =374  units 
378^  &c.=^  distance  of  moon. 

Or  cube  of  circumference  =^  distance  of  moon, 
cube  of  10  circumference =J-5^  =  50. 
3  cube8=  150  distance  of  Mercury, 
8  cubes =400  „  earth, 

fOr  1  cube  of  20  times  circumference = distance  of  earth. 
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If  diameter  ^  1 33,  circumference  =  417  Dnits 

414^^1-  circumference 
(2x414)3^5, 
or  cube  of  2  circumference  of  circle  =  5  circumference  of 
earth. 

The  diameters  to  these  circumferences  will  be  about  120 
and  132  units, 

12P,  &c.=-g-J-5-  distance  of  moon 

-^-it  ^a-diuB  of  earth 
131',  &c,  ==^  circumference. 
If  circumference  of  leas  circle  =  379*2  unitft 
20x379-2  =  7584 
diBtance  of  earth  =  7584^ 
cube  of  20  times  circumference = distance  of  earth, 
and  cube  of  50  times  diameter  =^  distance  of  earth. 

If  circumference  of  greater  circles: 42 1*2,  &c  unita 
8x421%  &c.  =  3370 

^  distance  of  Venus  =  3370*. 
Cube  of  8  times  circumference      —^  distance  of  Venua, 
Cube  of  16  tImeB  circumference    =distancet>f  Venue. 
Cube  of  16x-y^,  or  40  times  dlameter=^  distance  of 
Venu». 

Sum  of  diameters  ^  121,  &c.  -j-  131,  &c.  ==  253  uuita 
253^  &c,  =  Y^^  distance  of  the  moon 
(10  X  253,  &cO'  -  VW  =  15 
10  cubes  of  10  times  sum  =  150  distance  of  thq  moon 

=  distance  of  Mercury* 
De  Ulloa  statesj  that  at  about  50  toises  north  of  the 
palace  of  the  Incns  of  QuitOj  still  called  by  the  ancient 
name  Callo,  and  fronting  its  entrance,  is  a  mountain,  the 
more  singular  as  being  in  the  midst  of  a  plain ;  its  lieight  ia 
between  25  and  30  toises,  and  so  ejcactly,  on  every  side, 
formed  with  the  conical  roundness  of  a  sugar-loaf,  that  it 
seems  to  owe  its  form  to  industry ;  especially  aa  the  end  of 
its  slope  on  all  sides  forms  exactly  with  the  ground  the  same 
angle  in  every  part  And  what  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion 
is,   that  guacas,  or  mausoleums,  of  prodigious   magnitude. 
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were  greatly  affected  by  tlie  TudiaDs  in  tkooe  limn.     Ueaet 

the  oommoQ  opinioQ  that  it  is  artificial^  and  Uial  tlie  «urtli 

[liFaa  taken  out  of  the  breach  north  of  iU  where  a  little  liTor 

[now  runs,  does  not  seem  improbable.     But  thia  ia  no  wire 

I  than  conjecture,  not  being  founded  on  any  eridttiil  pcoof. 

all  appearance  thie  eminenoe»  now  called  PomeclUo  de 

fCallo,   served  as  a  watch-tower,  commanding  an   uninter* 

rupted  view  of  the  country,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safely 

\  of  the  province  on  any  sudden  alarm  of  an  invasion,  of  wbiioh 

they  were  under  continual  apprehensions,  aa  appears  from 

the  account  of  their  fortreases. 

Taking  the  toise  as  equal  to  6*44  feet  Englidi,  we  liavo 
27  tui8e8=:175  feet,  which,  if  taken  as  the  height  of  the 
conical  hill  at  Callo,  would  make  it  ne^irty  of  the  same 
height  as  the  conical  hill  at  Siibury,  and  alj^osthe  height  of 
the  teociiUi  of  Cholula,  or=|  etade. 

Ulloa  gives 'the  proportion  of  the  French  to  the  Knglitth 
foot  as  846  to  811,  and  0  French  feet  make  1  toise;  so  that 
I  Blade  wUl^ 28-12  toises, 
I  stade         =45  „ 

There  ia  in  Lydia  a  tomb  of  Alyattes,  the  futher  of 
Croesus,  which  exceeds  in  magnitude,  according  to  Hemdotus, 
other  monuments,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon.  The  base  is  formed  of  large  stone.^^  and  tlie  rest 
is  terraced.  There  are  five  termini  placed  on  tlic  summit  of 
the  tomb,  on  which  are  inscribed  letters  indlcsiting  what 
portion  of  the  work  each  party  had  nccompliHficdt  whence  it 
appears  from  the  measurements  tliat  tlie  women  hud  executed 
a  larger  portion  than  the  men.  The  circuit  of  the  tomb 
measures  6  stadia  and  2  plcthra,  the  length,  thirteen  plctliru. 

Circuit  =  6  stades  and  2  plethronsi 

^  1539  units, 
i  ^  769  &c. 
769'=     4  circumference. 
(2x7697=   32. 
Cube  of  circuit  —  32  circumference, 
(5  X  2  X  769)'  =  32  X  5*  =  40CK). 
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9  cubes  of  5  times  circuil:  ^  36000  circumference, 

„  „  =  distance  of  Saturn, 

18  „  „  =  „         UranuSj 

54  ,,  „  =  „  Bel  us, 

2  cubesof  15  times  circuit^  „         Bclos. 

Length  =13  plethrons  ^  526*5  units, 

525'  &c.  =  -^  distance  of  the  moon. 
(3x525y       =-3Vx3-^  =  ff, 
(5  X  3  X  525)»      =  fg'  X  5^  =  450, 

Cube  of  15  times  length  =  450  distance  of  the  moon. 
„  „  =3  „         Mercury. 

„  =  22500      „         the  moon, 

„  =  distance  of  Bel  tie. 


50  cubes  „ 

(10x3x525)3 


=  _iiJiiUL.=  3600  dist.  of  moon. 


=  3750-150  „ 

Cube  of  30  times  length  =  distance  between  Saturn  and 
Mercury. 

Circuit      =  38  plethrona, 
2  length   =  26^ 
2  breadth-  12 

Breadth    —  6  plethrons  —  1  etade  =  243  units. 
243^  =  ^  circumference, 

(2  X  243)^=  1  circumference, 
or  cube  of  twice  breadth  ^  circumference  of  the  earth. 

Cube  of  120  times  breadth  =  cube  of  Babylon  =  distance 
of  Belus, 

Cube  of  12  times  breadth  =  ^r-th 


1000' 

Cube  of  20  times  breadth  =  -^. 

In  the  environs  of  Sard  is  is  a  colossal  tumulus,  believed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Alyattee.  It  is  a  cone  of  earth  200  feet  high. 
Leake  regards  it  as  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  antiquities  in 
Asia.  The  base  is  now  covered  with  earth,  but  the  tomb 
still  retains  the  conical  form.,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
natural  hill. 

Newbold  describes  Sardis,  the  ancient  capital  of  CroesuBj 
as  being  now  desolate^ — scarcely  a  house  remaining.    The  me- 
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lancholy  Gygjean  kke^ — the  swampy  plain  of  Hermus,— the 
thousand  mounds  forming  the  necropolis  of  the  Ljdum  mo- 
narchd,  among  which  rises  conspicuous  the  fumed  tumulus  of 
Alyattefiij^ — produce  a  scene  of  gloomy  solemnity.  Maesive 
,  ruins  of  buildings  still  remain,  the  walls  of  which  are  made 
rf  sculptured  pieces  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  columns 
that  once  formed  portions  of  the  ancient  pagan  temples.  The 
?actoluSj  famed  for  its  golden  sands,  contains  no  gold ;  but 
the  sparkling  grains  of  mica  with  which  the  sand  abounds, 
have  probably  originated  the  epithet* 

Stonchenge  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  flat  area,  near  tlie 
summit  of  a  hill.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  double  circubir  bank 
and  ditch,  nearly  thirty  feet  broad^  after  crossing  which  an 
ascent  of  nearly  thirty  yards  leads  to  the  work.  The  whole 
fabric  was  originally  composed  of  two  circles  and  two  ovals. 
The  outer  circle  is  about  IDS  feet  in  diameter,  consisting, 
when  entire,  of  60  stones,  SO  uprights,  and  30  imposts, 
11  uprights  have  their  5  imposts  on  them  by  the  grand 
entrance;  these  stones  are  from  13  to  20  feet  high.  The 
smaller  circle  is  somewhat  more  than  8  feet  from  the  in- 
^iide  of  the  outer  one,  and  consisting  of  40  smaller  stones, 
the  highest  measuring  about  6  feet,  19  only  of  which  now 
remain^  and  only  11  etanding.  The  walk  between  these  two 
circles  is  300  feet  in  circumference. 

The  "  adytum,"  or  cell,  is  an  oval  formed  of  10  stones, 
from  16  to  22  ieet  high,  in  pairs,  and  with  imposts  above 
30  feet  high,  rising  in  height  as  they  go  round,  and  each 
pair  separate,  and  not  connected  as  the  outer  pair ;  the 
highest  8  feet.  Within  these  arc  11>  other  smaller  single 
atones,  of  which  6  only  arc  standing.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  adytum  is  the  altar,  a  large  slab  of  blue  coarse  marble, 
20  inches  thick,  16  feet  long,  and  4  feet  broad;  it  is  pressed 
down  by  the  wx'igbt  of  the  vast  stones  whicli  have  fallen 
upon  it.  The  whole  number  of  stones,  uprights  and  impostaf 
comprehending  the  altar,  is  140, 

Another  account  makes  the  circumference  of  the  surround- 
ing ditch  369  yards. 

According  to  another  description  of  Stonchenge,  the  whole 
TTOL.   I,  p  F 
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structure  was  composed  of  140  Btorics,  including  those  of 
the  entrance,  forming  two  circles  and  two  ovals,  respectively 
concentric.  The  whole  is  bounded  by  a  circular  ditch,  origi- 
nally 50  feet  broad,  the  inaide  verge  of  which  is  100  feet 
distant,  all  round,  from  the  greater  extremity  of  the  greater 
circle  of  stones.  The  circle  is  nearly  108  feet  in  diameter; 
so  that  the  diameter  of  the  area  wherein  Stonehenge  is  situ- 
ated, is  about  408  feet.  The  vallum  is  placed  inwards,  and 
forma  a  circular  terrace,  through  which  was  the  entrance  to 
the  north-east  by  an  avenue  of  more  than  1700  feet  in  a 
straight  line,  bounded  by  two  ditches,  parallel  to  each  other, 
about  70  feet  asunder. 

Avenue  is  more  than  1700  feet,  or  1470  unite, 

(148  ^^'f^T^^Q  distance  of  the  moon 
(10  X  l48&c.y=1482^=rA^^=3. 
Cube  of  length  ==3  distance  of  the  moon. 

(5  X  10  X  148  &c.)»=  3  X  5^=375. 

10  cubes  of  5  times  lengtli  =  3750  dietancc  of  the  moon 

=  distance  of  Saturn 
20  »  n  =         »>  Uranus 

60  „  „  ~         ji  Bclua* 

Distance  between  the  i>arallel  ditches  is  about  70  feet,  or 
60  units. 

Sum  of  2  eldest  1482  +  60=  1542. 

153'  &c.=  3^  distance  of  the  moon 
(10  X  153  &c.)^==  ijy^  =  ^^, 

Cube  of  sum  of  2  sides  =  ^  distance  of  the  moon. 

(3  X  10  X  153  kc.y=  V  X  3^  =  90 
(5  x3x  10x153  &c./=90x5^-n250. 

2  cubes  of  15  times  sura  of  2  sides  =^22500  distance  of  the 
jnoon=^  distance  of  Bel  us. 

Cube  of  greater  side  I  cube  of  sum  of 
2  sides::  3  :  V  ::9  :  10. 

or  breadth  =  60  units 
(10x60*l)^  =  60P=Jr  distance  of  the  moon 
(10  X  10  X  60-1)^=  u^^o  =  200. 
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2  cubes  of  100  times  breadth  =  400  distance  of  the  mooa 

= distance  of  the  earth. 

Diameter  of  circumscribing  circle 

=  408  feet=   353  units 
circumference  —  1 109    „ 
A^=   554  &c, 
554'  &c.==f  circumference 
(2x554  &c.)^  =  V  =  12. 

Cube  of  circumference  of  circle  =12  times  circumference 
of  the  earth. 

Cube  of  twice  circumfereuce^l2  x  8  =  96. 
15  cubes  t»  =  144 U  circumference  =  distance 

of  Mercury 
40  cubes  „  =3840  circumference  =  distance 

of  the  earth 
or  5  cubes  of  4  circumference  =  ,>  „ 

Cube  of  10  times  circumference  =  12000  circumference  of 

the  ear  til 
=  ^  distance  of  Saturn 
=  ^  „         Uranus 

=^         „         Belus. 

Diameter  of  great  circle  of  stones  — 108  feet  =  93-37  units 

circu  m ference  =  293  &o. 
293'"*  &c,  =  |  circumference 
(3x293  &c.)*=f  x3*=6. 

Cube  of  3  times  circumference  of  circle  =  6  times  circum- 
ference of  the  earth. 

Cube  of  6  times  circumference  of  circle =48  time^  circum- 
ference of  the  earth. 

30  cube8=1440  circumference  =  distance  of  Mercury 
80  cubes  =  3  840  „  =  „         the  earth - 

Cuba  of  30  times  curcumfercDce^6000  circumference  of 

the  earth 
=  ^  distance  of  Saturn 
^1^        „         Uranus 
=  aV         "         Bclus 
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SlioiiW  circumference  =  2  9 1  '6  unitsj  cube  of  1 00  timea  cir- 
cumfereDce  would  =  291 60^  =  distance  of  Belus 
=  cube  of  Babylon. 

Circumference  of  ditch  — 369  yards 

=  1107  feet -95  7  unitfl 

954^=   -jSp   distance  of  the  moon 
(10  X  954/=^fg^=:800. 

Cube  of  10  times  circumference  =  800  distance  of  the  moon 
»  =  diameter  of  the  oibit  of 

the  earth. 

Cube  of  10  X  ^,  or  of  25  diameter = distance  of  the  earth 
nearly. 

Cube  of  5  times  circumference  =  100  distance  of  the  moon, 

3  cubes  =  300  dij^tance  of  the  moon 

=  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury 

4  cubes  =  distance  of  the  earth 
75     „     —         „  Uranus 

225     „     =         „         Belus. 

Breadth  of  ditch  =  50  feet. 

So  that  the  diameter  of  the  circle  on  the  inside  verge  will 
=  408-  100^  308  feet 
circumference  =  967  feet  =836  units, 

and  828^  =  5  circumference, 
or  cube  of  circumference  of  circle  =  5  times  circunsference  of 
the  earth. 

(4  X  828)»=5  X  4»=320  circumference. 

12  cubes  of  4  times  circumference  of  the  circle 
=  3840  „  „  earth 

=  distance  of  the  earth. 

Cube  of  10  times  circumference  of  the  circle  =  5000  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth. 

Cube  of  lOx  Y»  <*^  *^f  25  diameter,  =  2500  circumference 
of  the  earth. 

If  circumference  =  841  &c*  units 
8x841  &c,  =  6730 
distance  of  Venus  =  6730^ 
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Cube  of  8  times  circumference  ^distance  of  Venus. 
Diameter  of  inner  circle  of  etonea  is  somewhat  niore  ihao 
92  feet,  or  79-54  units, 

circumference = 24  9 '8 
if  =254-4 
100  X  254-4  =  25440 
diameter  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus  =  25440^ 
Cube  of  100  timea  circumference  =  diameter  of  the  orbit  of 
Uranus. 

Cube  of  100  X  V  diameter,  or  of  250  diameter  =  distance 
of  Uranus. 

Circumference  of  ditch  =  957  unite 
10x956  =  9560 
diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  =  9560^ 

Cube  of  10  times  circumference  =  diameter  of  the  orbit  of 
the  earth* 

Cube  of  10  X  Vj  ^^  of  25  time^  diameter  =  distance  of  the 
earth. 

Twice  circumference  of  inner  circle  of  stones =2  x  243  = 
486  units. 

Cube  of  twice  circumference  of  circle —  486^=  circum- 
ference of  the  earth. 

The  numerals  486  transposed  and  &quared= 684'= circum- 
ference of  the  earth  in  atades. 

Sum  of  2  diiiraeters  of  circles  of  stones 

=  93-37 +  79-5  =  173  units 
circumference  =  544 

546^  =  z/q  distance  of  the  moon 

(20  X  546)*  =  ^3^  X  20*  =  1200 
Cube  of  20  times  circumference  =  1200  distance  of  the  moon 
pyramid=l=   400  „  „ 

=  distance  of  the  earth. 
(10  X  546)*= -3^5^=  150  distance  of  the  moon 
Cube  of  10  times  circumference  — distance  of  llercury 

=  150  distance  uf  the  moon 
150  cubes  „  „  =  distance  of  Bel  us 

=  22500  distance  of  the  moon. 
r  f  3 
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Cube  of  circumference  of  greater  circle  of  stones  ;  cube  of 
circumference  of  less ::  f  ;  ^  ::  16  :  9  ::  4*  :  3^ 

If  sum  of  2  diameters  =    173  &c.  units 

50x173  &c-  =  6890  ! 

distance  of  Mar8  =  6890« 
10  times  circumference  ^5460 
distance  of  Mercury  ^5460*. 
Cube  of  50  times  diameter  =  distance  of  Mars 

„       10     „      circunTtl;reocc=  „         Mercury 

„     120     „      circumference 

of  circle  =  243=  „         Belus. 

The  outer  circle,  when  entire,  consisted  of  60  stones,  30 
uprights,  and  30  imix^ats ;  17  of  the  uprights  remain  stand- 
ingi  and  6  are  lying  on  the  ground,  either  whole  or  in  pieces, 
and  1  leaning  at  the  back  of  tiic  temple,  to  the  south-west, 
upon  a  stone  of  the  inner  circle ;  these  24  uprights  and 
8  imposts  are  all  that  remain  of  the  outer  circle.  The  up- 
right  stones  are  from  18  to  20  feet  high,  from  6  to  7  broad, 
and  about  3  feet  in  thickness ;  and  being  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  3^  feet  from  each  other  were  joined  at  the  top  by 
mortise  and  tenon  to  the  imposts,  or  stones  laid  across  like 
architraves,  uniting  the  whole  outer  range  in  one  continued 
circular  line  at  the  top.  The  outsides  of  the  imposts  were 
rounded  a  little  to  favour  the  circle,  but  within  they  were 
straight,  and  originally  formed  a  polygon  of  30  sides.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  adytum,  or  cell,  is  the  altar,  a  large 
slab  of  blue  coarse  marble,  20  inches  thick,  16  feet  long»  and 
4  broad :  it  is  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  vast  stones  that 
have  fallen  upon  it. 

At  some  distance  round  this  famous  monument  are  great 
numbers  of  eepulcbres,  or,  as  they  are  called,  barrows, 
being  covered  with  earth,  and  raised  in  a  conical  form.  They 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  temple,  but  are  so 
placed  as  to  be  all  in  view  of  it  Such  as  have  been  opened 
were  found  to  contain  either  human  skeletons  or  ashes  of 
burnt  bones,  together  with  warlike  instruments,  and  such 
things  as  the  deceased  used  when  aliye. 
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From  these  sepulchres  being  within  eight  of  the  temple, 
as  we  have  seen  the  small  pyramids  and  sepulchral  chambers 
erected  near  the  great  pyramidal  temples,  we  may  conclude 
that,  like  the  Christians  of  the  present  age,  the  ancients 
thought  it  was  most  proper  to  bury  their  dead  adjoining 
those  places  where  they  worshipped  the  Supreme  Being* 
Indeed,  all  worship  indicates  a  state  of  futurity,  and  they 
might  reasonably  imagine  that  no  place  was  so  proper  for 
depositing  the  relics  of  their  departed  friends  as  the  spot 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  that  Being  with  whom  they  hoped 
to  live  for  ever.  The  sentiment  is  altogether  natural ;  no 
objection  can  be  made  to  it,  while  the  depositories  of  the 
dead  are  detached  from  popidous  towns  or  cities  ;  hut  no  one 
can  excuse  the  present  mode  of  crowding  corrupt  bodies  into 
vaults  under  churches,  adjoining  to  the  most  public  streets, 
where  the  noxious  efBuvia  may  be  attended  with  the  most 
fatul  consequences  to  the  living* 

Close  to  the  village  of  E'Mozora,  in  Western  Barbary,  is 
the  site  of  an  heliacal  temple,  w  lie  re  of,  among  numerous 
remains  now  prostrate,  ooe  stone,  called  vulgarly  by  the 
Moors  Al  Ootsed,  or  the  peg,  stands  yet  erect,  and  is  of 
puch  large  dimensions,  that  it  would  not  discredit  the  stn- 
pcndous  structure  on  8ali.sbury  Plain. — (7/fly.) 

The  ancient  Sarbiodnnum,  or  Old  Sarum,  is  about  a  mile 
north  of  Salisbury,  and  was  one  of  the  ten  British  cities  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  Latin  law.  Of  this  once 
flourishing  and  celebrated  place  nothing  now  remains  but 
its  ruins.  It  is  to  this  place  the  present  city  owes  its  origin. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  British  compound 
word,  signifying  a  dry  situation  ;  and  the  Saxons,  who  called 
this  place  Sf*ari/sbt/nt\  seem  to  have  a  reference  to  the  same 
circumstance ;  searan,  in  the  Saxon  language,  signifying 
"  to  dry.''  Leland  supposes  Sorbiodunura  to  have  been  a 
British  post  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  with  whom 
it  afterwards  became  a  principal  station,  or  casira  stativa. 
Besides  the  evidence  of  the  Itineraries,  and  the  several  roads 
of  that  people  which  here  concentrate,  the  great  number  of 
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Ronian  coins  found  witliin  the  lituita  of  its  walb  prove  ita 
occupation  as  a  place  of  coneequence  by  the  Romans.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  "  Antiquitntes  Sarisburienaia,*'  eome 
of  the  Roman  emperors  actually  resided  at  Ohl  Sarum.  Le* 
land  mentions  i\m  place  as  Iiaving  been  very  ancient  and  ex- 
ceedingly strong.  It  covers  the  summit  of  a  high  steep  hiU, 
which  originally  rose  equally  on  ai!  sides  to  a  point.  The 
area  was  nearly  2000  feet  in  diameier,  surrounded  by  a  fosse 
or  ditch  of  great  de[ith,  and  two  ramparts,  some  remains  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.  On  the  inner  rampart,  which 
was  much  the  highest,  stood  a  wall,  nearly  12  feet  thick, 
made  of  Hint  and  chalk  strono^ly  cemented  together,  and  cased 
with  hewn  stones,  on  the  top  of  wliich  was  a  parapet,  with 
battlements  quite  round.  Of  this  wall  there  are  some  re- 
mains still  to  be  seen,  particularly  on  the  north-west  side. 
In  the  centre  of  the  whole  rose  the  sum  [nit  of  the  hill,  on 
which  stood  a  citadel  or  castle,  surrounded  with  a  deep  en- 
trenchment and  very  high  rampart.  In  the  area  under  it 
stood  the  city,  which  was  divided  into  equal  parts,  north  and 
south,  by  a  meridian  Une.  Near  the  middle  of  each  division 
was  a  gate,  which  were  the  two  grand  entrances ;  these  were 
directly  opijosite  to  each  other,  and  each  had  a  tower  and  a 
mole  of  great  strength  before  it  Besides  these,  there  were 
two  other  towers  in  every  quarter,  at  equal  distances,  quite 
round  the  city ;  and  opposite  to  them,  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  castle,  were  built  the  principal  streets,  intersected  in  the 
middle  by  one  grand  circular  street.  In  the  north-west 
angle  stood  the  cathedral  and  episcopal  palace  ;  the  former, 
accordiiig  to  Bishop  Godwin,  was  consecrated  in  an  evil 
hour  J  for  the  very  next  day  the  steeple  was  set  on  fire  by 
lightning.  The  foundations  of  these  buildings  are  still  to  be 
traced,  but  the  site  of  the  whole  city  has  been  ploughed  over, 
Leland  adds  to  his  account,  that  "  without  each  of  the  gates 
of  Old  Sarum  was  a  fair  suburb,  and  in  the  east  suburb 
a  pariah  church  of  St.  John,  and  thereon  a  chapel,  yet 
standing*  There  had  been  houses  in  time  out  of  mind  in- 
habited in  the  east  suburb ;  but  there  is  not  one  within  or 
without  the  city.     There  was  a  parish  church  of  the  Holy 
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Eood,  in  Old  Saresbyric,  and  another  over  the  gate,  whereof 
some  tokens  reumm." 

About  the  time  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  was  establisbed, 
King  Kenric,  or  Cynric,  resided  here,  after  having  defeated 
the  Britons.  This  prince,  about  four  years  after,  incor- 
porated Wiltshire  with  Weasex.  About  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  a  great  council,  or 
tcitaia gemote^  was  summoned  by  that  prince,  wlien  several 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  better  government  of  church  and 
state.  Soon  afterwards  (in  the  year  1003)  it  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  Sweine,  the  Dani:*h  king,  in  revenge  for  the 
massacre  committed  by  the  English  on  his  countrymen  the 
preceding  year.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt,  and  became  so 
flourishing,  that  the  bishop's  see  was  removed  thither  from 
Sherborne,  and  the  second  of  its  bishops  built  a  cathedral. 
William  the  Conqueror  summoned  all  his  states  of  the  king- 
dom hither,  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  several  of  his 
eucccssors  often  resided  here. 

In  1095,  William  XL  held  a  great  council,  which  impeached 
William,  Earl  de  Ou,  of  high  treason,  fur  conspiring  to  raise 
Stephen,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  to  the  throne.  His  cruel 
punisliment  marks  the  barbarity  of  the  age, — Henry  T.  held 
his  court  here  in  1100,  and  again  in  1106.  In  1116,  he 
ordered  all  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  barons,  to  meet  here,  to 
do  homage  to  his  son  William,  as  his  successor  to  the  throne. 

Here,  in  1483,  was  executed  Henry  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  exerted  all  his  influence,  and  used 
every  effort,  to  advance  Richard  IIL  to  the  throne, — James  I, 
frequently  visited  Salisbury,  as  did  Charles  I.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  the  hitter  w^as  here,  in  1632,  a  boy  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  saying 
he  would  buy  a  pistol  to  kill  the  king. 

We  find  the  first  prelude  to  its  downfall  was  a  quarrel  ■ 
that  happened  betw*een  King  Stephen  and  Bishop  Roger,  the 
latter  of  whom  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Empress  Maud, 
which  enraged  the  king  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  seized  the 
castle,  which  belonged  to  the  bishops,  and  placed  a  governor 
and  garrison  in  it. 
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This  was  looked  upon  aa  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
church,  and  occasioned  frequent  differencea  between  the 
military  and  the  raonks  and  citizens,  the  issue  of  which  wa«, 
that  the  bishop  and  canons  determined  to  remove  to  some 
place  where  they  might  be  less  disturbed,  having  in  vain  ap- 
plied to  the  king  for  redress  of  their  grievances. 

From  the  time  that  Stephen  put  a  garrison  into  the  castle. 
Old  Sarnm  began  to  decay. 

The  removjil  of  the  city  was  fir^t  projected  by  Bishop 
Herbert,  in  tfie  reign  of  Richard  II,;  but  the  king  dying 
before  it  could  be  effected,  and  the  turbulent  reign  of  John 
ensuing,  the  plan  could  not  be  carried  into  execution  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  Bishop  Richard  Poore  fixed 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  ciithedral,  and  translated  the 
episcopal  see.  The  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarura  speedily  fol- 
lowed, being  intimidated  by  the  insolence  of  the  garrison, 
and  at  the  same  time  suffering  great  inconvenience  through 
the  want  of  water.  By  degrees,  Old  Sarum  was  entirely  de- 
sertedj  and  at  present  there  is  but  one  building  left  within 
the  precincts  of  the  ancient  city.  However,  it  is  stiU  called 
the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  and  sent  two  members  to  Pur- 
liament,  till  the  Refurm  Act  of  1832,  who  were  chosen  by 
the  proprietors  of  certain  lands  adjacent. 

The  area  of  the  base  of  the  conical  hill  is  nearly  2000 
feet,  or  1730  units  in  diameter. 

Diameter  of  external  cone  of  Silbury  will  =^557  units, 
and  content  ==  -^  circumference* 

Diameter  of  extermJ  cone  at  Sarum  =  1738  units. 

If  the  conical  hills  at  Silbury  and  Sarum  were  similar  their 
contents  would  be  SiS  1  :  30, 

Then  content  of  the  conical  hill  at  Sarum  would 
=  l*r  ^  30^^  =  4  circumference 
=  8  times  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

The  hill  is  surrounded  by  a  fosse  and  two  ramparts. 

If  the  diameter  of  one  of  these  circles  should  be  about 
1740  units,  circumference  would  =  5466, 

Cube  of  circumference  would  ^  5466* 

=  distance  of  Mercury. 
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The  height  of  the  steep  hill,  wliich  originallj  roee  equally 
on  all  sides  to  a  point,  is  not  stated. 

The  principal  streets  radiated  from  the  castle  and  were 
^intersected  in  tlie  middle  by  one  grand  circular  etreet, 

Sarum  appears  to  have  been  the  Rome  of  Britain,  the 
residence  of  her  pontifical  Druids,  whose  altars  were  over- 
turned and  religion  extirpated  by  the  Romans, 

The  throne  of  tlie  Ciesjirs  at  Rome  has  since  been  sup- 
planted by  the  hierjirchal  chair  of  St*  Peter,  where  the 
sovereign  pontiff  by  his  supreme  tem[vnral  and  t^pirltual 
authority  rules  the  Eternal  City  and  states  ;  as  the  Roman 
emperors  previously  ruled  the  destinies  of  kingdoms  by 
military  pow*er. 

The  glory  of  Sanim  gradually  became  extinct ;  the  last 
ray  was  when,  reduced  to  only  one  house,  she  retained  the 
power  of  returning  two  members  to  pnrrmuient;  among 
those  whom  towards  tlie  last  she  sent  to  commence  their 
political  career  was  Chatham,  the  father  of  Pitt, 

At  last  Sarura^  after  having  been  the  Rome  of  the  Druids, 
and  the  Windi^or  of  kings  and  emperors,  who  ruled  by  their 
will,  was  deprived  of  even  a  representative  in  the  Commons 
iOf  England,  and  is  now  forgotten. 

It  would  seem  more  than  probable  that  the  great  teocallis 
were  originally  constructed  for  religious  purposes,  and  also 
as  places  of  defence  in  time  of  danger. 

The  old  ballad,  alluding  to  Sarum,  says  — 

**  'Twa^  A  Roman  town,  of  strength  and  renown^ 
As  its  stat^lj  ruins  skow« 
Therein  was  a  cnstle  fcjr  men  and  urms, 
And  a  I'luister  for  men  of  tlie  gown," 

The  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  or  New  Sarum,  is  a  Gothic 
structure.  From  the  centre  of  the  roof,  which  is  116  feet 
high,  rises  a  beautiful  spire  of  freestone,  the  altitude  of 
which  ia  410  feet  from  the  ground,  and  19  esteemed  the 
highest  iQ  the  kingdom  ;  being  nearly  70  feet  higher  than 
the  top  of  St.  Paurifi,  and  just  double  the  height  of  the 
MoDumcnt  in  London. 
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1    stade  ^  281     feet  —  height  of  tower  of  Bel  us 
^     „     =  421-5    »    =  » 

410       „     =  height  of  the  spire. 

The  singularity  of  there  being  in  this  cathedral  365  win- 
dows, &a  is  explained  in  the  following  verses;  — 

**  As  manj  clays  as  in  one  year  tliere  be, 
As  many  windows  in  this  church  you  see; 
As  nmny  nuirble  jii liars  here  appear 
As  lhor<;  are  Laura  tliroy  t^biiut  the  ileet'mg  year ; 
As  many  ^ates  as  moons  one  here  does  view ; 
Strange  tale  to  tell !  yet  not  more  strange  ihon  true/' 

Between  Ashbourne  and  Buxton  in  Derbyshire  is  a  circle 
of  stones,  or  Drtiidical  temple,  called  Arbe  Lowes,  150  feet 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  large  bank  of  earth,  about 
11  yj\rds  high  in  the  slope,  but  higher  towards  the  south 
or  south-east,  and  formed  by  a  large  barrow ;  the  ditch 
within  is  four  yards  in  width,  with  two  entrances,  east  and 
west. 

Diameter  ^  150  feet  =  129-6  units 

10x129-6  =  1296 
and  1296'  =  diameter  of  orbit  of  moon. 

Cube  of  10  timea  diameter  ~  diameter  of  orbit  of  moon. 

Cube  of  4  times  circumference  of  diameter  1296 

—  2  diameter  of  orbit  of  moon. 
Circumference  =  407  units. 
90x407  =  36630 
diameter  of  orbit  of  Belu8=36630^ 

CuIdc  of  90  times  circumference  ^  diameter  of  orbit  of 
Bel  us. 

Cube  of  90  X  V*  diameter,  or  of  225  diameter  =  29160* 
^  distance  of  Bel  us. 

At  riathei-sage,  in  Derbyshire,  above  the  church,  at  a 
place  called  Champ  Green,  is  a  circular  area,  144  feet  in 
diameter,  encompassed  with  a  high  and  pretty  large  mound 
of  earth,  round  which  is  a  deep  ditch. 
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Diameter  144  feet  =124*5  units. 
CircumfereQce        =391,  &c. 
60  X  126-4  =  7584. 
Distance  of  tbe  earth  ^76S4K 

Cube  of  60  tiioed  diameter  ^dktance  of  the  earth. 

If  circumference  =     399  units, 
30x399  =  15960. 
Dbtance  of  Saturn-  lo960\ 
Cube  of  30  timea  circumference  =  distance  of  Saturn. 

If  circumference ^392  unit?^ 

392*=s  Jg.  distance  of  the  moon, 

(5  X  6  X  392/=  12  x  5^  =  1500. 
Cube  of  6  ttmea  circumference  =  12  diatauce  of  the  moon. 
Cube  of  30  „  =1500 

=  10  times  distance  of  Mercury, 
—^  dtetauce  of  Bel  us. 
On  Stanton  Moor,  a  rocky,  uncultivated  waste,  about  two 
miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a   half  broad,  are  numerous 
remains    of   antiquity,    as  rockiog-stones,    barrows,    rock- 
I  baaonsj  circles  of  erect  stones,  &c.,   which  have  generally 
been  supposed  of  Druidical  origin. 

The  following  Druidical  circles  are  also  in  Derby sliire.  In 
a  field  north  of  Grand  Tor,  called  Nine-stone  Close,  are  the 
reniaina  of  a  circle  called  Druidical,  about  13  yards  in 
diameter,  now  consisting  of  seven  rude  stones  of  various 
dimensions :  one  of  them  is  about  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
nine  in  circumference.  Between  seventy  and  eighty  yanls  to 
the  south  are  two  other  stoncSj  of  similar  dimensions,  standing 
erect. 

Diameter  13  yards  =  39  feet  =  33'5  units. 

If  diameter  — 3 3 '2  unil8»  circumrerouce=104,  &c. 

Diameter  of  circle  to  the  i>ower  of  3  times  3  =  33'2' 

==  diameter  orbit  of  Bolus. 
Cube  of  circumference  =  1 04'\  &o,  =  j^  circumference 
Cube  of  10  timea  circumference  of  circle»*|^s3V0 

^  10  titnes  circumference  of  earth. 
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Diameter=13  yards  =  33*5  unite. 

If  =  3365.  i 

100x33-65  =  3365, 
^  distance  of  Venus  =  3365^, 
200x33-65  =  6730, 
dJBtance  of  Venus  ==  6730^ 
Cube  of  200  times  diameter = distance  of  Venus. 

Cube  of  200  x  -^  or  of  80  times  circumference 

=  diameter  of  orbit  of  VenuSt 

Circumference  =105,  &c.,  if=10G,  &c* 

90x106,  &c.,     =9540. 
Distance  of  the  earth  =  9540^ 

Cube  of  90  timea  circumference  —  distance  of  the  earth. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  little  valley  which 
separates  H«rtlc  Moor  from  Stanton  Mcxjt  ia  an  ancient 
work,  called  Castle  Ring,  supposed  to  have  been  a  British 
encampment.  Its  form  is  elliptical ;  its  shortest  diameter, 
from  south-east  to  south-west,  is  165  feet;  its  length,  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  243,  It  was  encompassed  by  a 
deep  ditch  and  double  vallum,  but  part  of  the  latter  has 
been  levelled  by  the  plongjh. 

Greater  diameter  of  Hartle  Moor  ellipse  =  210  units=243 
feet. 

Less  diameter^  142  units=  165  feet, 

211^,  &c.  =  -jij  circumference. 

Ul\  &c.=  ,\ 

Circumference  of  circle  diameter  210  =  659  units. 

658^=  Lp  circumference. 
(2x658f=V=20. 

Cube  of  twice  circumference  of  circle  =  20  circumference 

of  the  earth. 

Circumference  of  circle  diameter  142  =  446  units. 

449^  &c.  =  |-  circumference* 
(6  X  449,  &c.)»=f  X  5^=  100. 
(3  X  5  X  449,  &ay=  100  x  3»=2700. 
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Thus  cube  of  5  times  circumfercBcc  ^  100  circumference 
of  the  earth. 

Cube  of  15  timea  circuraference  of  circle  =  2700  circum' 
ference  of  the  earths  distance  of  Venus, 

80  cubes  =  cIi3tanoe  of  Belus, 
or  10  cubes  of  30  times  circumference  =  distance  of  Belus* 
Circumferences  =  659  and  446, 
if  =652    „    434. 
30x652  =  19560, 
DiBtance  of  Uranus^  19560^ 
30x434,  &c,  =  13040. 
Distance  of  Jupiter  =  13040>. 

About  half  a  mile  north-east  from  the  Router  rocks,  on 
Stanton  Moor,  is  a  Druidical  circle,  eleven  yiirda  in  diameter, 
called  the  Nine  Ladies,  composed  of  the  same  nunibcr  of 
rude  stones,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  of  dif- 
ferent breadths.  A  single  stoncj  named  the  King,  stands  at 
a  distance  of  thirty-four  yards, 

Diam.  ^  1 1  yards  -  33  feet  =  28-53  units. 
say  =27  &c. 

Cylinder  having  height  ^  diani,  of  base  will 
—  27",  &c.  X  -7854 

=  A  degree  =  3  minutes 
Sphere=|  =  Vt       »      =2      „ 
Cone     -  i  =  TiV       "       -  1 
Near  this  circle  are  se^^eral  cuirns  and  barrows;  most  of 
which   have   been   opened,  and   various   remains   of  ancient 
customs  discovered  in  them.      Urns,  with  burnt  bones,  &c^ 
have  been  found  in  these  and  some  of  the  other  barrows. 
Under  one  of  the  cnirns  human  bones  were  found,  togelher 
with  a  large  blue  ghiss  bead. 

I  1 


Cone  —  1  minute  = 


360x60     21bOCJ 


circumference 


^  1  geographical  mile. 
Cube  of  Babylon  =  216000  circumference 
=  21600  X  10. 
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Circumference  =  21600  cones  of  Stanton  Moor. 

So  cube  of  Babylon  =  21600*  x  10  cones 
=  21600*  X  lOmUes, 
or  distance  of  Belus  =10  times  the  square  of  the  earth's 
circumference  when  unity  =  1  geographical  mile. 

Diameter  =  1 1  yards  =  33  feet  =  28*53  units. 

Circumference  =  89*53. 

(10  X  89'8y  =  f  distance  of  the  moon. 
(3xlOx89-8y  =  |  x3»  =  18. 
(5  X  3  X  10  X  89-8)3   =  18  x  5«  x  2250. 

Cube  of  150  times  circumference  =  2250  distance  of  the 
moon 

=  -^  distance  of  Belus. 
3  cubes  of  10  times  circumference  =  2  distance  of  the 
moon 

=  diameter  of  the  or- 
bit of  the  moon. 

Diameter  =  28*53  units. 

(10  X  28*4)'  =  -^  circumference. 
10  cubes  of  10  times  the  diameter  of  the  circle 

=  twice  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 
28*6^  =  distance  of  Neptune. 

Should  circumference  =  91  units 

60  X  91  =  5460 
Distance  of  Mercury  =  5460\ 

Cube  of  60  times  circumference  =  distance  of  Mercury. 

On  the  top  of  Banbury  Hill^  in  Berkshire,  is  a  supposed 
Danish  camp  of  a  circular  form^  200  yards  in  diameter^  with 
a  ditch  of  20  yards  wide. 

Diameter  200  yards  =  600  feet  =  519  units. 
Circumference  =  1630. 
i  =    815. 

816'  =  ^  distance  of  moon. 
(2x816)»  =  f  =  4. 
Cube  of  circumference  =  4  distance  of  the  moon. 
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100  cubes =400  dist  of  moon^dist  of  earth. 
70     „      =280  „  ^      „      Vemi3. 

Cub€  of  10  times  circumference  =  4000  distance  of  mcK>n, 

=  10  times  the  distance  of  the  earth. 
Twice  width  of  ditch  -  40  yards  =  120  feet  -  103  units. 
Diameter   of  outer  circle  will  =  519+  103  =  622  units, 
and  circumference  =  1952. 
^=    976. 

968^,  &a  =  8  circumference 
(2x968,  &c*7 1=64 
Cube  of  circumference  of  circle  =  64  circumference  of  the 
earth 

(5  X  2  X  968,  &c.)=*  =  64  X  53  ==  8000. 

9  cubes  of  5  times  circumference  of  the  circle 

=  72000  circumference  of 
the  earth 
=  distance  of  Saturn 
18  n  =         }>  Uranus 

64  „  =         „  Bcins 

60  cubes  of  circuraference  =  64  x  60  =  3840  circum- 

ference =r  distance  of  the  earth. 

Should  circumference  of  less  circle  s  1596  units 

10  X  1596  =  15960 
Distance  of  Saturn  =  15960*. 

If  circumference  of  greater  circle  =  1056 
10  X  1956=  19560 
Distance  of  Uranus  ==  1 9560^, 

Cube  of  10  times   less   circumference  =  distance  of  Saturn 
Cube  of  10  times  greater  circuraference  =         „        Uranus- 

-"  Rath  *•  is  a  Celtic  word  for  **  fort"  It  abounds  in  Scot- 
land, but  usually  with  a  variety  of  pronunciations.  Such  forts 
are  usually  mere  earth-worka,  forming  a  circle,  or  set  of  con- 
centric circles,  on  plain  ground,  or  cutting  off  the  outer 
angles  of  a  bank  overhanging  a  rivulet.  The  encloaoM  ii 
iupposed  to  have  contained  temporary  buildings  (ot  residence. 
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The  celebrated  hill  of  Tara,  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
Ireland}  is  covered  with  a  cluster  of  rathe,  and  presents  few 
other  olijects.  From  an  mdefinitely  early  period  down  to 
the  sixth  century  it  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  Irish  kings, 
according  to  Wakenmn.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Dcrniot, 
the  son  of  Fergus,  in  the  year  563,  the  place  was  deserted, 
in  consequence,  as  it  is  said,  of  a  curse  pronounced  by  St, 
Ruadan,  or  EodaniiB,  of  Lorha,  against  that  king  and  his 
palace.  After  thirteen  centuries  of  ruin,  the  chief  monu- 
ments for  which  the  hill  was  at  any  time  remarkable  are 
distinctly  to  be  traced.  They  consist  for  the  moat  part  of 
circular  or  oval  enclosures  and  mounds,  within  or  upon  which 
the  principal  habitations  of  the  ancient  city  undoubtedly 
stood.  The  rath  called  Rath  Righ,  or  Cathair  Crofinn, 
appears  anciently  to  have  been  the  most  important  work 
upon  the  hill,  but  it  is  now  nearly  levelled  with  the  ground* 
It  is  of  an  oval  form,  measures  in  length  from  north  to  south 
about  850  feet,  and  appears  in  part  to  have  been  constructed 
of  stone  :  within  its  enclosure  arc  the  ruins  of  the  Forradh, 
and  of  Teach  Cormac,  or  the  house  of  Cormac.  The  mound 
of  the  Formdh  ia  of  considerable  height,  flat  at  the  top,  and 
encircled  with  two  lines  of  earth,  having  a  ditch  between 
them.  In  its  centre  is  a  veiy  remarkalile  pillar  stone,  which 
formerly  stood  upon>  or  rather  by  the  side  of  a  small  mound, 
lying  within  the  enclosure  of  Kath  Righ,  and  called  Dum- 
hana-n-Giall,  or  the  mound  of  the  Hostages,  but  wiiich  was 
removed  to  its  present  site  to  mark  the  grave  of  some  men 
elain  in  an  encounter  with  the  king's  troops  during  the 
rising  of  1798.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Petricj  that  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  thia  monument  is  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  upon  which,  for 
many  ages,  the  monarchs  of  I  re  hind  were  crowned,  and  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  removed  from  Ireland  to 
Scotland  for  the  coronation  of  Fergus  Mac  Eark,  a  prince  of 
the  bkiod  royal  of  Ireland,  there  having  been  a  prophecy 
that  in  whatever  country  this  famous  stone  was  preserved,  a 
king  of  the  Scotic  race  should  reign, 

Tlie  Teach  Cormac,  lying  on  tlie  south-east  of  the  For- 
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idh,  with  which  h  joined  a  common  parapet,  may  be 
described  as  a  double  enclosure,  the  rings  of  which  upon  the 
western  eide  became  connected.  Its  diameter  is  about 
140  feet  (I  a  etade^  140^  feet) 

Diameter  of  ellipse  — 8oO  feet=  734*6  units. 
734^=^  distance  of  the  moon, 
(3x734)=  =  ix3^     =9 
Cube  of  diameter  =  |        „ 
Cube  of  3  diameter =9        „ 

imference  of  circle  of  diameter  734  =  2206  unitfl. 

22P  &c.=y^  distance  of  the  moon, 

(10x221  &cO^^VTft?  =  10. 

Cube  of  circumference  =  10  distance  of  the  moon. 

Diameter  of  Teach  Cormac  =  |-  stade* 

Cube  of  diameter  =  ^  circumference* 
Cube  of  circumference  =  fi==  J  circumference  nearly. 

Cube  of  4  times  diameter^ circumference. 
Cube  of  4  times  circumference =31. 
Cube  of  20  times  circumference  =  31  x  5*=  3875  circum' 
fercnce. 

distance  of  the  earth =3840. 

Thb  is  the  only  measured  Druidical  monument  in  Ireland 
that  we  have  met  with. 

We  find  Druidical  monuments  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  quoting  from  the  French  "  Idolatrous  Nations." 
It  appears  that  the  Laplanders  in  Denmark,  natives  of 
Finland,  and  the  proper  Laplanders  in  former  times  all 
worshipped  Jiimela  as  the  Supreme  Being,  and  likewise  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  Storjunkare  is  represented  under  the  form 
of  n  large  unpolished  stone,  such  as  is  met  with  in  the 
mountains;  sometimes  it  is  sculptured.  This  stone-god  is 
frequently  supplied  with  a  numerous  family ;  one  of  them  is 
his  wife,  others  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  rest  hii 
domestics.  Kein-deers  are  sacrificed  to  Thoron,  but  to  the 
Sun  only  young  female  deers.  They  have  tutors  and 
academies  for  the  particular  study  of  the  black  art.     They 
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Stand  in  awe  of  their  manes,  or  the  souls  of  their  dead,  till 
they  arc  actually  iranamigrated  into  new  bodies ;  whence  it 
is  manifest  that  their  notion,  with  respect  to  souls,  is  the 
same  as  that  received  among  the  Tartars  and  Scythians,  who 
borrowed  it  from  the  eastern  nations. 

There  is  an  ancient  chapclj  in  ruins,  situated  between 
Eevel  and  Ncrva,  w^here  some  devotees  strip  thcniselves 
naked  and  fall  down  on  their  knees*  before  a  great  stone, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel ;  they  also  dance 
round  it,  and  offer  oblations  of  fruits  fMid  other  provisions. 

This  ceremony  is  a  relic  of  that  religious  worship  of  the 
Goths  which  all  the  people  in  general  of  the  north,  the  Ger- 
mans, Gauls,  &c.,  paid  formerly  to  stones ;  and  wo  are  as* 
sured  that  this  divine  adoration  of  them  was  grounded  on  a 
notion,  which  was  then  established  among  all  those  idolaters, 
that  some  diminutive  sprites,  or  imps  of  the  devil,  resided 
within  those  stones  j  nay,  they  carried  the  point  still  further, 
and  were  Mly  persuaded  that  those  stones  were  oracles* 

At  this  day  the  peasants  in  part  of  Brittany  believe  that 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  when  the  moon  shines  brightly, 
that  hideous  dwarfs,  whom  they  call  Corraandons,  rise  from 
their  subterranean  abodes,  form  an  infernal  ring  about  the 
dol-mens  and  nien*hirs,  and  try  to  attract  travellers  by  ring- 
ing gold  upon  the  sacred  stone. 

We  consider  some  of  the  single  upright  Druidical  stones 
to  be  rough  representations  of  the  accurately  proportioned 
and  highly-finished  obelisk  of  the  Egyptians. 

Indeed  some  of  them  assume  the  rough,  square,  tapering, 
truncated  form,  as  already  noticed-     Others  arc  sculptured. 

In  Scotland  four  or  five  ancient  obelisks  arc  still  to  be' 
seen,  called  the  Danish  stones  of  Aberlemno,  and  are  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs  of  men  on  horseback,  and  many  emblematical 
figures  and  hieroglyphics,  not  intelligible  at  this  day.  The 
stone  near  Forrest  rises  about  '23  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  12  or  lo  feet  below,  so  that 
the  whole  height  will  be  at  least  35  feet,  and  its  breadth  is 
nearly  5  feet-  A  great  variety  of  figures  in  relief  are  carved 
on  it.     Many   Druidical   monuments  and  temples  are  dis- 
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ermble  in  the  northern  parts  of  S<3otlaud  as  well  aa  in  the 
bIcb,     They  are  circular,  and  equally  regular  with  those  ia 
England,  but  not  on  so  large  a  scale. 

The  cromlech  at  Plaa  Newydd,  in  Anglesea,  is  formed  by 

'a  massive  irrcgular-ahaped  etone,  supported  laterally  by  other 

stones,  which  incline  inwards  trom  the  base  to  the  stone  that 

forms  the  roof  ^  the  whole  structure  resembles  an  Egyptian 

propylon- 

In  the  Driiidical  circle  at  Jersey,  a  lai^e  stone  ia  repre- 
sented as  forming  a  projecting  roof,  which  is  supported  late* 
rally  by  other  stones  inclining  inwards  from  the  base  to  the 
Dp  —  like  Kit's  Cotty  housCj  in  Kent;  one  view  of  the  last 
represents  the  external  sides  as  but  little  inclined  to  the  roof, 
which  is  nearly  flat  and  i)rojectlng,  like  the  top  of  a  pro- 
pylon,  or  the  roof  of  the  monolithic  chapel  at  Butoa,  already 
described  by  Herodotus  as  having  a  single  flat  stone  pro- 
jecting over  the  sides  of  the  chapeL 

The  tomb  of  Cyrus  seems  to  have  been  formed  like  the 

Jutofl  stone  chapel,  with    a    projecting  roof,   according   to 

be  "Antiquities  of  Persia."     Kit's  Cotty  is  called  a  Kist- 

Faen,  or  stone  chest,  which  not  only  accords  with  our  views, 

lint  it  will  be  seen  that  the  use  made  of  the  Kist-vaen  may 

throw  some  light  on  the  monolithic  chambers  or  chest  of  the 

Egyptians^ 

Davics  describes  the  probation  of  Taliesim,  a  Druidical 
noviciate,  *^  1  was  first  modelled  in  the  form  of  a  pure  man 
in  the  hall  of  Ceridwin,  who  subjected  me  to  penance. 
Though  small  within  my  ark,  and  modest  in  my  deportment, 
I  was  great  A  sanctuary  carried  mc  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Whilst  I  was  enclosed  within  its  ribs  the  sweet 
Awen  rendered  me  complete,"  Whence  Davies  infers  that 
the  Ki:5t-vaen  is  very  probably  the  ark  here  referred  to. 
The  Kist-vaen,  like  other  Druidical  monuments,  is  found  in 
different  and  remote  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  one  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  resembling  Kit's  Cotty. 

The  oitinion  of  Clemens  Alexandi*inus  is  that  columns  were 
worshipped  as  the  images  of  God.  Herodian  says  the  Phoe- 
nicians worshipi^ed  a  great  stone  circukr  below,  and  ending 
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with  a  sharpness  above  in  the  figure  of  a  conej  and  of  a  black 
colour.  They  report  it  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  to 
be  the  image  of  the  6ua»  The  verdcal  section,  or  plane  of 
an  Egyptian  obelisk  revolving  on  it3  axia,  would  generate  a 
eoUd  answering  this  description^  like  the  pointed  minaret. 
This  conical  stone  was  called  Eljcogabalis. 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  Koman  emperor,  called  Hello- 
gaba!u8j  because  he  had  been  a  priest  of  that  divinity  in 
PhoDnicia,  obliged  his  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  the  god 
Heliogabalua^  which  was  no  other  than  a  large  black  stone, 
having  the  form  of  a  cone,  that  he  brought  with  him  to 
Kome  on  his  being  elected  emperor  by  the  army ;  he  built  a 
temple  to  the  god,  and  continued  priest  himself,  commanding 
the  Vestal  fire,  the  palladium^  and  consecrated  bucklers  to 
be  transported  thither. 

Mahomet  destroyed  other  superstitions  of  the  Arabs,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  adopt  their  rooted  veneration  for  the  black 
etonCj  and  transfer  to  Mecca  the  respect  and  reverence  which 
he  had  designed  fur  Jerusalem.  —  {Pitts,) 

It  appears  that  history  can  still  trace  among  various  other 
nations  the  worship  of  conical  and  pyramidal  stones. 

The  Paphian  Venus  was  the  celestial  Venns  of  the  Assy- 
rians, and  represented,  according  to  Tucitus,  by  a  cone,  but, 
according  to  Maximus  Tyrius,  by  a  white  pyramid.  The 
Paphian  Venus,  saya  Pausanias,  was  worshipped  first  by 
the  Assyrians,  afterwards  by  the  Paphians  and  Phanicians 
of  Ascalon.  The  Cythcreans  acquired  these  rites  from  the 
Pha-nicians.  He  also  states  that  it  wag  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks,  at  an  early  period,  to  reverence  the  form  of  rude 
6tones  instead  of  statues  j  and  adds,  that  several  such 
existed  at  his  time-  At  Pheras  there  were  thirty  square 
stones,  each  called  by  the  name  of  some  deity.  Mercury 
was  frec|ucntly  represented  by  a  rude  stone.  The  Apollo 
Carj^nus  and  Jupiter  Miliohius,  in  the  forum  of  Sicyon,  were  | 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  small  pyramids :  the  Diana 
Patroa,  in  the  same  place,  under  that  of  a  column.  The 
Hercules  of  Hyettns  was  a  rude  stone.  The  symbol  of] 
Cupid  at  Thespia  was  also  a  rude  stone.      According  to  Cle- 
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inens  Alexandrmus,  the  Delphic  Apollo  was  once  a  column. 
Lactantiua  nieiitioDs  the  worship  of  Terminus  under  the  form 
of  a  rnde  stone. 

Hamilton  describes  one  of  the  idols  in  the  pagoda  of  Jug- 
gernaut as  a  huge  black  stone,  of  a  pyramidal  form.  Mau- 
rice mentions  a  black  stone,  50  cubits  high,  that  stood  before 
the  gate  of  a  temple  erected  to  the  sun  by  an  ancient  rajah. 
In  the  pagoda  at  Benares  is  an  idol  of  a  bhick  stone.  Boodh 
wa3  represented  by  a  huge  column  of  black  stone* 

Hercules,  Neptune,  Cupid^  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Diana, 
eajB  Legrew,  were  first  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of 
cones  and  pyramids ;  at  a  later  period,  these  statues  pre- 
sented forms  of  transcendent  beauty. 

On  the  old  coins  of  Apollonia,  according  to  D'Anker- 
Tille,  Apollo  was  represented  by  an  obelisk  a  little  diflferent 
from  those  of  Egypt.  On  the  medal  of  the  Chalcidians  is 
an  ancient  representation  of  Neptune,  in  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid. On  a  medal  of  Ceos,  Jupiter  and  Juno  appear  in  the 
fonn  of  pyramids  ornamented  with  draperies.  Damascius,  in 
his  life  of  Isidorus,  statea^  that  many  consecrated  atones  were 
to  be  seen  near  Heliopolis,  in  Syria ;  and  adds,  that  they 
were  dedicated  to  Gad,  Jupiter,  the  Sun,  and  other  deities. 

Seetzen  having  assumed  the  character  of  a  ilahometan, 
took  a  passage  in  a  vessel  from  Suez,  where  there  were  a 
number  of  other  pilgrims  destined  for  Mecca.  Before  reach- 
ing Jidda,  they  came  to  a  village  called  Rabog,  where  the 
ceremony  took  place  of  putting  on  the  ehhran — the  pilgrim*s 
dT€88,  Thus  transformed  into  pilgrims,  they  began  to  cry 
aloud  Lubbaik,  Allahoumme  Lubbaik,  an  ancient  form  of 
prayer  which  Seetzen  suspects  of  being  appropriated  to  Bac- 
chus, At  Slecca  he  found  the  holy  temple  composing  a 
most  majestic  scjuare,  300  feet  by  200,  and  surrounded  with 
a  triple  or  quadrople  row  of  columns.  The  houses  of  the 
town  rose  above  itj  and  the  surrounding  mountains  high 
above  them,  so  that  he  felt  as  in  the  arena  of  a  magnificent 
theatre.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Kaaba  en- 
circled by  more  than  a  thousand  pilgrims,  Arabs  from  every 
province,  Moors,  Persians,  Afghans,  and  natives  of  all  the 
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oountries  of  the  East.  In  their  enthusiastio  zeal  to  kiss  the 
black  etone,  they  rushed  pell-mell  in  confused  crowds,  so 
as  to  cause  an  apprehension  that  some  of  them  must  have 
been  suffocated.  This  religious  tumult,  with  the  multitude 
and  various  aspect  of  the  groups,  presented  the  most  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  he  ever  beheld. 
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SitSoi 

93 1 

866761 

96. 

9*35*1 

991 

982081 

901 

813604 

93* 

868624 

962 

9*5444 

992 

984064 

903 

815409 

933 

870489 

963 

927369 

993 

986049 

904 

817216 

934 

872356 

964 

929296 

994 

988036 

905 

819025 

935 

87422s 

9f| 

931225 

995 

990025 

906 

820836 

936 

876096 

966 

933156 

996 

99*016 

907 

822649 

937 

877969 

9^1 

935089 

997 

994009 

908 

824464 

938 

879844 

96S 

937024 

998 

996004 

909 

826281 

939 

881721 

969 

938961 

999 

998001 

910 

828100 

940 

883600 

970 

940900 

1000 

1 000000 

TABLE     OF     CUBES, 
From  1  to  1000. 


1   Root 

1  Boot 

Boot 

or 

Cube. 

or 

Cnbe. 

or 

Cnbe. 

i  Nnmber. 

Number. 

Nomber. 

I 

I 

37 

50653 

73 

389017 

2 

8 

38 

54872 

74 

405224 

3 

27 

39 

593 '9 

75 

421875 

4 

64 

!      40 

64000 

76 

438976 

5 

I2C 

4> 

68921 

77 

456533 

6 

216 

4» 

74088 

78 

47455* 

7 

343 

43 

79507 

79 

493039 

8 

512 

44 

85184 

80 

512000 

9 

729 

+§ 

91125 

81 

S3«44« 

lO 

1000 

46 

97336 

82 

55>368 

II 

I33« 

47 

103823 

83 

571787 

12 

1728 

48 

110592 

84 

59*704 

>3 

2:97 

49 

1 17649 

85 

614125 

•4 

«744 

50 

125000 

86 

636056 

>5 

3375 

5> 

132651 

87 

658503 

i6 

+096 

5» 

140608 

88 

681472 

•7 

49>3 

53 

148877 

89 

704969 

18 

583* 

54 

157464 

90 

729000 

>9 

6859 

55 

166375 

9« 

753571 

20 

8000 

56 

175616 

92 

778688 

21 

9261 

57 

185193 

93 

804357 

22 

10648 

58 

195112 

94 

830584 

23 

12167 

59 

205379 

95 

857375 

24 

13824 

60 

216000 

96 

884736 

*5 

15625 

61 

226981 

97 

912673 

26 

17576 

62 

238328 

98 

941 192 

*7 

19683 

63 

250047 

99 

970299 

28 

21952 

64 

262144 

100 

I 000000 

29 

'4389 

65 

274625 

lOI 

I 030301 

30 

27000 

66 

287496 

102 

1061 208 

3> 

29791 

67 

300763 

>03 

1092727 

32 

32768 

68 

3'443« 

104 

1 1 24864 

33 

35937 

69 

328509 

106 

1 1 57625 

34 

39304 

70 

343000 

1191016 

35 

42875 

7» 

3579" 

107 

1225043 

36 

46656 

1    7* 

373*48 

108 

1259712 

TOL.  I. 


H  H 


466 


TABLE  OF  CUBES. 


Root 

Root 

Root 

or 

Cube. 

or 

Cube. 

or 

Cnbc 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

109 

1295029 

'55 

37*3875 

201 

8120601 

no 

1 33 1000 

156 

3796416 

202 

8242408 

III 

1 367631 

«57 

3869893 

203 

8365427 

112 

1404928 

158 

39443'* 

204 

8489664 

>>3 

1442897 

'59 

4019679 

205 

8615125 

"4 

1481544 

160 

4096000 

206 

8741816 

"5 

1520875 

t6i 

4173281 

207 

8869743 

116 

1 560896 

162 

4251528 

208 

8998912 

>«7 

1601613 

163 

4330747 

209 

9123329 

118 

1643032 

164 

4410944 

210 

9261000 

1.9 

1685159 

165 

4492125 

211 

9393931 

120 

1728000 

166 

4574296 

212 

9528128 

121 

1771561 

167 

4657463 

213 

9663597 

122 

1815848 

168 

4741632 

214 

9800344 

>*3 

1860867 

169 

4826809 

215 

9938375 

124 

1906624 

170 

4913000 

216 

10077696 

125 

"953125 

'7' 

5000211 

217 

10218313 

iz6 

2000376 

'7* 

5088448 

218 

10360232 

1*7 

2048383 

'73 

5177717 

219 

10503459 

128 

2097152 

174 

5268024 

220 

10648000 

129 

2146689 

«75 

5359375 

221 

10793861 

130 

2197000 

176 

545 '776 

222 

10941048 

i3« 

2248091 

177 

5545*33 

223 

11089567 

132 

2299968 

178 

563975* 

224 

11239424 

133 

2352637 

>79 

5735339 

225 

11390625 

»34 

2406104 

180 

5832000 

226 

11543176 

»35 

2460375 

181 

59*974' 

2»7 

11697083 

136 

2515456 

182 

6028568 

228 

11852352 

137 

257>353 

183 

6128487 

229 

12008989 

138 

2628072 

184 

6229504 

230 

12167000 

■39 

2685619 

185 

6331625 

231 

12326391 

140 

2744000  1 

186 

6434856 

232 

12487168 

141 

2803221 

187 

6539203 

*33 

12649337 

142 

2863288 ! 

188 

6644672 

*34 

12812904 

H3 

2924207 1 

189 

6751269 

*35 

12977875 

144 

2985984 

190 

6859000 

236 

13144256 

H5 

3048625  i 

191 

6967871 

*37 

13312053 

146 

3112136, 

192 

7077888 , 

238 

13481272 

147 

3«76523i 

193 

7189057 ; 

*39 

13651919 

148 

3241792  ■ 

'94 

7301384 1 

240 

13824000 

149 

3307949  , 

'95 

7414875 

241 

13997521 

150 

3375000 ; 

196 

75*9536 

242 

14172488 

>S> 

344*95'  1 

'97 

7645373 

*43 

14348907 

>S» 

3511808  ' 

198 

7762392 

244 

14526784 

>S3 

358'577l 

'99 

7880599 

*45 

14706125 

•54 

3652264 1 

200 

8000000 

246 

14886936 

w 

TABLE  OP  CUBES. 

■ 

467 

^ 

Boot 

Root 

Boot 

^M 

or 

Cabe. 

or 

Cube, 

or 

Cube. 

^M 

Nnmber. 

Number. 

Numlier. 

1 

«+7 

15069223 

293 

2S'53757 

339 

38958219 

248 

15252992 

294 

25412184 

340 

39304000 

H 

249 

15+38249 

295 

2567^375 

34« 

39651821 

H 

250 

15625000 

296 

25934336 

34* 

40001688 

H 

251 

15813251 

*97 

26198073 

343 

40353607 

H 

252 

16003008 

298 

26463592 

344 

40707584 

H 

253 

16194277 

*99i 

26730899 1 

345 

4>o636z5 

H 

»S4 

16387064 

300 

27000000 

346 

41421736 

H 

*S5 

16581375 

301 

27270901 

347 

41781923 

^M 

256 

16777216 

302 

27543608 

348 

42i44'9* 

H 

*57 

* ^97+59 3 

303 

27818127 

349 

42508549 

H 

258 

i7i73S<^ 

304 

28094464 

350 

42875000 

H 

259 

"7373979 

305 

28372625 

35« 

43243551 

H 

260 

17576000 

306 

28652616 

352 

43614208 

H 

261 

17779581  1 

307 

28934443 

353 

43986977 

H 

262 

17984728 

308 

29218JI2 

354 

44361864 

H 

«63 

181914471 

309 

29503629 

355 

44738875 

H 

264 

18399744^ 

310, 

29791000 

356 

45118016 

H 

265 

1860962; 1 

J" 

30080231 

357 

45499*93 

H 

266 

18821096 

312 

30371328 

358 

45882712 

H 

267 

19034^63 

3>3 

30664297 

359 

46168279 

^1 

268 

19248832 

3'4 

30959144 

360 

46656000 

^^H 

269 

19465109 

3' 5 

3»255875 

36. 

47045881 

^^H 

270 

19683000 

316 

3155449& 

362 

474379*8 

^^H 

271 

19902511 

317 

31855013 

363 

47852147 

^1 

272 

2012^648 

318 

32157432 

364 

48228544 

H 

»73 

20346417 

319 

32461759 

36s 

48627125 

H 

*74 

20570824 

320 

32768000 , 

366 

49017896 

H 

»7S 

20796875 

321 

33076161 

367 

49430863 

H 

276 

21024576 

322 

33386248 

368 

49836032 

H 

«77 

21253933 

3*3 

33698267 

369 

50243409 

fl 

878 

21484952 

3H 

34012224 

370 

50653000 

H 

279 

21717639 

32s 

34328125 

371 

5 10648 J 1 

H 

280 

21952000 

3«6 

34645976 1 

37» 

51478848 

H 

281 

22188041 

327 

34965783 

373 

5 18951 17 

H 

282 

22425768 

328 

35287552 

374 

52313614 

H 

283 

22665187 

329 

35611289 

375 

52734375 

H 

284 

22906304 

330 

35937000 

376 

53157376 

H 

28s 

*3>49«^5 

331 

36264691 

377 

53582633 

H 

286 

23393656 

33* 

36594368 

378 

54010152 

H 

287 

23639903 

333 

36926037 

379 

54439939 

H 

288 

23887872 

334 

37259704 

380 

54872000 

H 

289 

24137569 

335 

37595375 

38" 

55306341 

H 

290 

24389000 

336 

37933056 

382 

55742968 

H 

291 

24642171 

337 

38272753 

383 

56i««««7 

H 

292 

24897088 

.  338 

38614472 
It  II  2 

384 

I 

56623104 

1 

p 

468 

TABLE 

OF  CUBES. 

■ 

^ 

1 

^^H 

KOQC 

Koot 

Itoot 

^^H 

or 

Cube.    i 

or 

Cube. 

or 

Cub«. 

■ 

Number. 

1 

Number. 

Number. 

1 

38J 

57066625 

431 

80062991 

477 

108531333 

^H 

386 

57512456 

452 

80621568 

478 

109215552 

■ 

^H 

387 

57960605 

433 

81182737 

479 

109902239 

■ 

^H 

188 

58411072 

434 

81746504 

480 

110592000 

1 

^H 

389 

58863869 

435 

82312875 

481' 

111284641 

■ 

^H 

390 

59519000 

436! 

82881856 

482 

1 11980168 

^H 

39' 

59776471 ' 

437 

83453453 

483 

112678587 

^H 

392 

60236288 

438 

84027672 

484 

» '3379904 

^H 

393 

60698457 

439 

84604519 

485 

114084125 

< 

^H 

394 

61162984 

440 

85184000 

486 

114791256 

^H 

395 

61629875 

441 

85766121 

487 

115501503 

^H 

396 

62099136 

442 

86550888 

488 

116214272 

^H 

397 

62570773 

443 

86938307 

489 

116950169 

^H 

398 

65044792 

444 

8752S384 

490 

1 1 7649000 

^H 

399 

65521199 

445 

88121125 

49' 

118370771 

1 

^H 

400 

64000000 

446 

88716556 

492 

1 19095488 

^H 

401 

64481201 

447 

89314625 

493 

119823157 

^H 

402 

64964808 

448 

S9915392 

494 

120553784 

^H 

403 

65450827 

449 

90518849 

495 

121287575 

^H 

404 

65959264 

450 

91125000 

496 

122025956 

« 

^H 

405 

66430125 

45" 

91733851 

497 

122763473 

^H 

406 

66925416 

452 

92345408 

498 

123505992 

^H 

407 

67419H3 

453 

92959677 

499 

124251499 

^H 

408 

67911512 

454 

93576664 

500 

125000000 

^H 

409 

68417929 

455 

94196375 

501 

125751501 

^H 

410 

68921000 

456 

94818816 

502 

126506008 

^H 

411 

69426551 

457 

95443993 

503 

127265527 

^H 

412 

699345^^ 

458 

9607 19 1 2 

504 

128024064 

^H 

4«3 

70444997 

459 

96702579 

505 

128787625 

^H 

414 

70957944 

460 

97336000 

506 

129554216 

^^^ 

415 

7 '473375 

461 

97972181  i 

507 

130523843 

^H 

416 

71991^9^ 

462 

9JJ611118 

508 

151096512 

^H 

417 

72511715 

463 

99252847  , 

509 

151872229 

^H 

4J8 

73034632 . 

464 

99897344 

510 

152651000 

^H 

4«9 

73560059; 

465 

100554625 

511 

133432831 

^H 

420 

74088000 : 

466 

101194696 

512 

154217728 

^H 

421 

7461 8461 

467 

101847565 

5'3 

155005697 

^H 

422 

75151448 

468 

102503252 

514 

135796744 

^H 

413 

75686967 

469 

105161709 

515 

136590875 

^ 

^H 

424 

76225024 

470 

103823000 

516 

137588096 

■ 

^H 

4*1 

76765625 

471 

104487111 

517 

1 38188413 

■ 

^H 

416 

77308776 

472 

105154048 

518 

138991832 

■ 

^H 

4*7 

77854483 

473 

105825817 

519 

139798359 

■ 

^H 

428 

78402752 

474 

106496424 

520 

1 40608000 

■ 

^H 

429 

78955589 

475 

107171875 

521 

141420761 

■ 

L 

430 

79507000 

476 

107850176 

522 

142256648 

J 

w 

■ 

r 

TABLE 

OF  CUBE8, 

469 

n 

Boot 

Hoot 

Boot 

^M 

or 

Cube 

or 

Cube. 

or 

Cube. 

^1 

KuTnh<*n 

Nomb<»r. 

Number. 

1 

5*3 

145055667 

569 

184220009 

615  1 

232608375 

5*4 

143877814 

570 

185195000  1 

616 

233744896 

H 

5*5 

144703125 

57' 

1 8616941 1 

617 

234885115 

H 

526 

14553157^1 

57^ 

187149248 

618 

236029032 

H 

5*7 

146563183 

S73 

188152517 

619 

237176659 

H 

5*8 

H7*97952 

S74 

1S9U9224 

620 

258528000 

H 

529 

148035889 

575 

190109375 

6»i 

259483061 

H 

530 

148877000 

5^6  1 

191102976 

622 

240641848 

H 

S3« 

149721291 

577 

192100033 

623 

241804367 

H 

53* 

150568768 

S7» 

195100552 

624 

242970624 

H 

533 

"SH19437 

579 

194104559 

625 

244140625 

H 

534 

152273304 

580 

195112000 

626 

245314376 

H 

535 

t53>3<5375 

581 

1961 22941 

627 

246491885 

H 

536 

155990656 

5B2 

197*37368 ; 

6x8 

247673152 

H 

537 

'54^54153 

583 

198155287 

629 

248858189 

H 

538 

155720872 

584 

199176704 

630 

250047000 

H 

539 

156590819 

58S 

200201625 

63 « 

25125959I 

H 

S40 

157464000 

586 

201250056 

632 

252455968 

^^B 

54' 

158540421 

587 

202262005 

633 

255656137 

^^H 

54* 

159220088 

588 

Z05297472 

634 

254840104 

^^H 

543 

160103007 

589 

204536469 

635 

256047875 

^M 

544 

160989184 

590 

205579000 

636 

257259456 

H 

545 

161878625 

591 

206425071 

637 

258474853 

H 

546 

162771336! 

S9* 

207474688 

638 

259694072 

H 

5+7 

165667525 

593 

208527857 

639 

260917119 

H 

548 

164566592 

594 

209584584 

640 

262144000 

H 

549 

165469149 

595 

210644875 

641 

263374721 

^1 

ss© 

166375000 

596 

211708736 

642 

264609288 

^^H 

55' 

167284151 

^H 

212776173 

643 

265847707 

^^H 

55* 

168196608 

598 

2i5847"9* 

644 

267089984 

^^H 

553 

169112577 

599 

214921799 

645 

268336125 

H 

554 

170031464 

600 

2 1 6000000 

646 

269586136 

H 

551 

170955875 

601 

217081801 

647 

270840023 

^^B 

556 

171879616 

60* 

218167208 

648 

272097792 

^^H 

557 

172808695 

603 

219256227 

649 

^73359449 

^^H 

558 

175741112 

604 

220348864 

650 

274625000 

^^H 

559 

174676879 

605 

221445125 

651 

275%445> 

^^H 

S6o 

175616000 

606 

222545016 

652 

277167808 

^M 

S6. 

176558481 

607 

223648545 

653 

278445077 

^^H 

562 

177504328 

608 

224755712 

654 

279726264 

^^H 

563 

»78453547 

609 

225866529 

655 

281011375 

^^H 

564 

179406144 

610 

226981000 

656 

282300416 

^1 

5!^ 

180562125 

611 

228099131 

657 

^^3593393 

H 

j6t) 

181521496 

612 

229220928 

658 

284890312 

^1 

5^2 

182284265 

6.5 

250546597 

659 

286191179 

^^H 

568 

183250432 

614 

M»4755^4 

t 

660 

287496000 

^H 

n  n  ••» 

M 

H   470 

■ 

TABLE  OF  CtJBSS. 

H 

■ 

\ 

Hoot 

1   Ko<»i 

Hoot 

or 

Cube. 

or 

Cbe. 

or 

Cube. 

Numljor. 

J  Nambcr. 

Number. 

■ 

661 

288^04781 

707 

353393243 

753 

426957777 

^ 

662 

2901 17528 

708 

354894912 

754 

428661064 

663 

29*434247 

709 

356400829 

755 

430368875 

664 

2927549+4 

710 

357911000 

756 

432081216 

1 

66s 

294079625 

711 

359425431 

757 

433798093 

^^^H* 

666 

295408296 

712 

360944128 

758 

435519512 

667 

296740965 

7«3 

362467097 

759 

437245479 

1 

668 

298077632 

7H 

363994344 

760 

438976000 

669 

299418309 

7»S 

365525875 

761 

4407  1 1081 

670 

300763000 

716 

367061696 

762 

4424507*8 

671 

30211171  I 

7>7 

368601813 ! 

763 

444194947 

67* 

303464448 

718 

370146232 

764 

445943744 

673 

30482 1  21 7 

719 

371694959 

765 

447697125 

674 

^06182024 

720 

373248000 

766 

449455096 

67  s 

30754687s 

721 

374805361 

767 

451217663 

676 

308915776 

722 

376367048 

768 

452984832 

^^^K 

677 

310^88733 

723 

377933067 

769 

454756609 

67a  i 

311665752 

724 

379503424 

770 

456533000 

679 

313046839 

725 

381078125 

771 

4583 1401 1 

680 

314432000 

726 

382657176 

77^ 

460099648 

681 

315821241 

1    ' 
727 

384240583 

773 

461889917 

68z 

317214568 

728 

385828352 

774 

463684824 

^H 

683 

318611987 

7^9 

387420489 

775 

465484375 

68+ 

320013504 

730 

389017000 

776 

467288576 

^H 

68s 

32Hi9«^5 

73» 

390617891 

111 

469097433 

^H 

686 

322828856, 

732 

392223168 

778 

470910952 

u 

^H 

687 

32424^703 

733 
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Fig.  13. 

THR   OBRLI8K    AT  HKUOPOLtt. 
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OBELISCAL  ARBA8. 


Fig.  14.  represents  a  series  of  obeliscal  areas,  where  the  central 
or  primitive  triangle  has  the  height  to  side  of  base  as  1  :  2.  The 
sectional  axes  being  as  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c.,  and  ordinates,  as  2x1, 
2  X  2,  2  X  dy  2  X  4,  &c.,  which  equal  twice  the  square  root  of  the 
whole  axis  from  the  apex  of  the  triangle  or  obelisk. 

By  varying  the  primitive  triangle,  a  variety  of  designs  for 
ceilings  or  panels  may  be  formed. 
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OBELI8CAL  AREA8. 
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Fig.  SI. 
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OBELISCAL  ABEAS. 


Fig.  24. 
END  OP   THE   FIRST   VOLUME. 
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